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PREFACE. 


—-@> 


In the preface to the First Part of the Hunpreptn Votvume of our labours, 
a review was taken of the long line of its predecessors ; and such observations 
were made upon their contents as were consistent with modesty and truth. On 
attaining a goal which few periodical works have ever reached, it was impossi- 
ble not to feel—and feeling, it would have been affectation to conceal—sensa- 
tions of exultation at the almost unprecedented success which has attended our 
humble, but zealous, efforts for the promotion of Historical, Antiquarian, and 
Biographical Literature. 

Success has not, however, induced us to relax our exertions, Though 
we had the vanity to think that much was done, we were sensible that 
reputation is more difficult to preserve than to acquire; and that it is im- 
possible to maintain the position in which we stand, without calling into action 
all our resources, and allowing the same zeal, the same moderation, and the 
same political principles, to influence our future conduct, which have procured 
for us the co-operation of our friends, and the favour of the public, in our long, 
inobtrusive, and, we trust, useful career. 

For the first time in the annals of the Gentleman’s Magazine, a charge of libel 
has been preferred against it ; and the proprietors have during the last six months 
been subjected to the expense and vexation of appearing in a Court of Justice, 
to vindicate themselves from the accusation. Upon this subject, however, we 
shall say little: silence best becomes the successful party, and it is ungenerous 
to taunt a feeble and vanquished enemy; but we may advert to the circum- 
stance, as evidence that old age has not impaired our energies, and that, though 
scrupulously careful to avoid wounding the feelings of others, we are as ready 
as the most vigorous of our contemporaries to speak the truth, and to repress 
empirical arrogance. 

One circumstance peculiarly characterises this volume, in the new feature 
given to the work by the introduction of Classica, communications, For this 
idea we were indebted to a gentleman of profound learning ; who, unlike many 
projectors, has materially assisted in carrying his own design into execution, 
since many valuable papers on that subject are from his pen; and he has thus 
stimulated other correspondents to enter an arena which affords room for the 
display of one of the highest branches of intellectual attainments. 

In the political world changes have recently taken place of too important a 
nature to be passed over in silence. To Ministers who governed the country 
upon principles which, though acceptable to the wealthy and the powerful, be- 
came gradually more and more obnoxious to less favoured classes, has succeeded 
a Cabinet which may be considered the representatives of liberal opinions. 
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Their accession to office has as yet been too recent to be productive of more 
than an abundance of flattering promises, from which we augur the happiest 
results. Without ascribing to those personages all the qualities which their 
adherents claim for them, the uniform consistency and high character of the 
Premier, and the extraordinary talents of many of his colleagues, justify a re- 
liance upon their capacity to remedy existing evils. For their disposition to do so 
there is this security, that as a Cabinet they owe their creation to public opi- 
nion, and the moment they fail in realizing the just expectations they have 
raised, by seeking support from the aristocracy instead of the people—by which 
expression we mean the middle class—that moment will be the last of their 
ministerial existence. Possessed, therefore, of the confidence of the country, 
and powerful in the strength of their own talents, we feel justified in antici- 
pating from their measures those improvements which the effects of time, and 
the progress of knowledge imperatively require. If those changes have not the 
immediate result of producing all that could be desired, they will at least tend 
to tranquillize the present agitated state of things, by imparting a unanimity of 
feeling, and by causing the advocates of amendment to direct their hopes to 
the legitimate quarter, instead of looking for the attainment of their wishes to 
political meetings, which have too often produced that which they ostensibly 
seek to prevent. 

But the present Ministers excite hopes upon another and to us ex- 
tremely interesting subject. It has long been a disgrace to England, that 
Science and Literature receive slight encouragement from the Government, 
compared with the fostering care which they meet with in other countries ; 
and for the want of which, in the present deteriorated state of the public 
taste, standard Literature has almost disappeared, whilst in Science we 
are far behind our continental neighbours. At no former period were there so 
many persons in office who are known to the world by their literary produc- 
tions ; and under the auspices of a Brougham and a Mackintosh, aided by 
such of their colleagues as have sought that permanent fame which letters, and 
letters only, confer, we are sanguine in believing that something worthy of so 
literary an Administration will be done to remove this stigma from the national 
character. 

For ourselves we have little to add. It is our earnest intention to continue 
in the path which we have trod, with firm but quiet steps, for an entire cen- 
tury. We purpose, with the assistance of the proud list of patrons and friends 
to whom we are so eminently indebted, to adhere to those principles, to promote 
those valuable departments of knowledge, and to display that moderation and 
consistency which have procured us the highest objects of human ambition—the 
approbation of the good, and the applause of the wise. 


Dec. 31, 1830. 
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MiNOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
oe mee 


Crericus says, “ An able charge has 
been recently delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Hereford by Mr. Archdeacon 
Wetherell on the subject of Church repairs. 
With one item I was particularly struck, aud 
think that it has so important a beariog upon 
a very common act of barbarism in the re- 
pairs of our Churches, that it ought to be 
generally known. Every man of taste feels, 
that to deprive a Gothic window of its mul- 
lions and tracery, is to spoil it, by making a 
mere pigeon hole of the orifice. The Arch- 
deacon observed, that under decay of the 
mullions it was very common for 6 nter 
to substitute mere oaken uprights; whereas 
by obtaining only some free-stene, a monu- 
mental sculptor could easily supply new mul- 
lions in fac simile, He aceordingly reeom- 
mends the Clergy to use sheir utmost ex- 
ertions to prevent dishgurement of the 
Churches, in the particular alluded to, and 
all others (as far as circumstances permit) 
which imply unseemly and irrelevant inno- 
vations. In my own case, I can attest that 
I stopped the insertion of a common wooden 
frame in a window of my own Chureh, and 
caused a suitable one of Gothic mullions, 
accordant with the other windows in pattern, 
to be put up; and that it was well executed 
by a tomb-stone carver for the humble sam 
of two guineas.” 

Various paragraphs having eppeared in some 
daily Journals relative to the Articles of En- 
quiry sent by direction of the Bishop of 
London to the Churehwardens of each parish 
within the Diocese, previous to the Visitc- 
tion which he has lately holden; we think 
it but justice to his Lordship to state, that 
weare informed upon good authority that 
such Articles are invariably sent to Church- 
wardens previous to every Visitation, in con- 
formity with the 119th Canon, and that those 
now ‘used are (with the exception ef some 
few omissions) the same as the Articles 
issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and which were drawn up by two most emi- 
nent civilians. 

Miss Tate's ALs-nousts at Mitenam 
(of which we gave a view in parti. p. 201) 
were endowed by Miss Tate, for widows or 
unmarried women of respectable character, 
and members of the Church of England. 
It is necessary that the women shall have a 
legal settlement at Mitcham, and they 
should have resided there five years; be 
fifty years old or upwards; and not have 
received parochial relief within five years of 
their admission, There is no allowance for 
fuel, nor any beyond three. shillings a week. 
The present trustees are the Vicar, the Rev. 


J.H. Mapleton, Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. 
G. M. Hoare, esq. and W. Simpson, esq. ; 
but Miss Tate has reserved the appointment 
of the women during her own life. 

Mr. Mavpen informs us, ‘* By the libe- 
rality of Mr. Hamper, the trustees of the 
British Museum are now in possession of 
another impression of the Evesham seal, 
which supplies the deficiencies of the one 
noticed by me in your Magazine. The words 
‘* ant was swon,” (see Part i. pp. 310, 
392.) are here so elear, as to leave no 
doubt as to the propriety of the legend, 
which, I think, may now be consigned to 
futurity, without apprehension of attracting 
any further commentaries on it.” 

In snswer to the ipguiry of Ecrecticus, 
we beg to state, that the passage quoted by 
the Reviewer of Moore’s Life of Byron, 
p- 150, is taken from a volume of posthu- 
mous Sermons by the Rev. Dr. ames Lind- 
say, of Bow, a volume distinguished for the 
elegauce of its style and for the elevated 
tone of its piety. We believe it was printed 
by subscription. 

A Yorksuire Conector states, ** It 
must gratify every collector of Topography 
to be informed, that two plates were pub- 
lished of the Scaffelding employed to re- 
store Beverley Minister to its perpendicular 
(see. part i. p. 520); they are folio size, 
Thoruton inv. Geldart del. Fourdrinier 
sculp. May 17, 1739. One is a * View of 
the north front of the great Cross Isle, 
which overlhung four feet beyond its base, 
and was brought back into its place by 
means of the timber frame here described.’ 
The other is a ‘ Section of the Trusses and 
Building. When the trusses were fixed on 
both sides, the wall was cut to the centre, 
level with the base of the said trusses, that 
it might. give way upon the raising the 
whole machinery, and so come into its place ; 
and was in the mean time supported by se- 
veral wedges, which were gradually taken 
out as the building came back into its 
place.’’ The prints very satisfactorily ex- 
plain the nature of the machinery used, 
which has always been much admired as a 
most ingenious contrivance.” 


Errata—Part i. p. 493, for ‘ an only 
daughter,” read * an only daughter Mary ;”” 
—for ‘* he afterwards perished in the cause 
which he had espoused,” read ‘* he was the 
** King’s General in the West,” fell sfter- 
wards into disgrace, and died at Ghent, an 
exile from the Court;”—/or “the often 
contracted Lady Gertrude,” read ** the often 
contracted Mary Fytz.” ; 
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CRIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
Qe 


Notices oF THE ANCIENT KINGDOM OF YLLI IN BriTANnNy. 


St. Servan, France, 
Mr. Uraan, pny 


MONG the many prince 'palities 
A into which Armorica was divid- 
ed, after the departure of the Romans 
and ander the British colonization, 
was one which bore the name of Y Lut. 
Its insignificance oe have excluded 
it from history, but forthe marriage of 
one of its princesses to a king of Bri- 
tanny. Hence it has become an ob- 
ject of inquiry to Breton antiquaries, 
who are not agreed upon its geogra- 

hical situation, some placing it near 

forlaix, and others confounding it 
with a different state. 

M. Miorcec de Kerdanet, the first 
living archeologist of Britanny, has 

ublished a little tract on the subject, 
in which he considers the question as 
set at rest.* 

The words of Ingomar, as quoted by 
Dom Morice, appear to point out the 
situation of Yili, if os can be satis- 
factorily explained. e says, that 
King Ausochus, dwelt in capite lit- 
toris magni, a parte occidentali, in 
tribu Lysid, in commendatione Yiu. 
In medizval Latin, commendatio means 
overnment or custody, answering to the 
| ioe word Quemenet ; and Quemenet 
Yili, was actually the name of a canton 
of Lower Britanny, in the district of 
Leon, or northern part of the present 
department of Finisterre. This coun- 
try contained a bishopric and two 
subordinate dioceses, or archidiaco- 
nates, namely Ach (Lat. Aginense), 
and Quemenet-Yili. ‘The chief place 
of this later division was Tregarantec, 
or Charily’s home,t so called because 
the inhabitants of Pleudiher found re- 
fuge there, at the time of a raging 
epidemic. It is about five leagues 





* Notice sur le Royaume d’Yili. 18mo. 
pp. 10. Printed for Duchesne, at Rennes. 

+ M. Miorcec renders this word tréve de 
la charité, 1 should conceive erroneously. 
I have civen the Welsh, or more anofent: 
racening ofthe word. 


N.E. of Brest, and a part of it still 
bears the name of Lysien, above- 
mentioned, So that the palace of king 
Ausochus may be safely placed at Tre- 
garantec. 

The kingdom of Yili contained only 
seventeen villages, in the time of Cle- 
rod, a valiant monarch, who is said 
to have been twice crowned with 
a cap of wreathed laurel. He had 
three sons, each of whom bad a re- 
markable impression on the right shoul- 
der; the eldest a bow, the second a 
spear’s head, and the third a sword; 
which denoted their military renown. 
They bore this motto on their shields, 

Carantez e peb amser, 
e peb hent lealdet. 


Charity at all times, 
Honour in every way. 


Clerod was succeeded by his grand- 
son Hilperiit, or the Gloomy. After 
him reigned his son Ausoch, who is 
known in history as the father of the 
beautiful Pradeli or Pritell.* During 
his absence at a neighbouring court, 
it happened that Judual, Prince of 
Dumnonia,¢ who had lost his way in 
hunting, arrived at the palace. He 
was struck with the charms of the 
princess, and the same night he saw her 
imagein adream, surrounded with wea- 
pons of war. The omen might betokeu 
that the lady’s hand must be songht in 
perils and enterprises ; but the lover did 
not despair ; he consulted the bard and 
prophet Tholosin, son of Onis, who 
dwelt in the peninsula of Rhuis ;{° by 
whom he was told, that the issue. of the 
marriage would be a warlike son. 
Encouraged by this explanation, he de- 
manded and obtained the harid of the 
Princess: their marriage is placed in 





* Pridd, adj. precious, Wetsh Dict: 

+ The North-Eastern part of Britany ; 
Mr. Turner considers it asthe refuge of the 
exiles from Devonshire. 

~ Opposite Quiberon, on the southera 
coast-of Britanny. An Abbey was dediveted 
there to St. Gildus. 








4 Ancient Kingdom of 


the year 590. The same Judual is 
called Hoel Lil. by some writers; he 
extended his dominion, says M. De- 
laporte, over nearly the whole of Bri- 
tanny, which is parily accounted for 
by his marriage with the heiress of 
Yili. He took the title of king. The 
historian just quoted throws no light 
on the marriage, but merely says, ‘he 
espoused Pratelie, by whom he had 
several children.” 

Judual died about 620. His son 
and successor was the celebrated Judi- 
cail, whom tradition represents as a 
match for the stoutest antagonist when 
a boy, but who shines in history as a 
very amiable character.* He married 
Moron, daughter of Even, King of 
Ach. One of his sons, named Arnec; 
was bishop of the little diocese.. It 
seems that he resigned it in favour of 
St. Vigan, hisneighbour. The legend 
says, that he promised him as much 
territory as he could traverse, while he 
himself was asleep. Arnec betook 
himself to slumber, and Vigan mount- 
ed his horse; but it was on the steeple 
of St. Eloi, between Landernean and 
Lesneven ; and taking a-spring from 
thence, he traversed the whole of the 
diocese in the air before Arnec awoke, 
and it was accordingly ceded to him. 

The kingdom appears to have revert- 
ed to temporal princes, for Argan, or 
Arastan, reigned in the time of Char- 
lemagne. ({t might be an apanage.) 
This prince accompanied Charles in 
his expeditions, was distinguished asa 
soldier, and fell at Roncevaux in 778.¢ 
His exploits were a favourite theme of 
the Breton Troubadours. His succes- 
sor was Prinitis, of whom nothing is 
recorded, or indeed of any later sove- 
reign. 

It has escaped the keen antiquary of 
Les Tourelles, that Yili is a word 
meaning a division, or something 
parted off It is natural to suppose 
that this little kingdom had been de- 
tached from some other, and thence 
obtained its name. ‘Too insignificant 
to be an object of cujility, and no 
larger than an English nebleman’s 

.* See Mr. Turner’s sketch of Breton his- 
tory, in the first and fourth editions of his 
History of the Anglo Saxons. 

+ M. Miorcec adds, ‘** Le Tasce !’a edl¢- 
bré dans la Jérusalem. I] a extrait ce qu'il 
en dit-de Parchevéque Turpin, contemporain 
d’Argan.” 

t YIL. s.m. that tends to part. . Yilt, a 
rent.—Welsh Dict. Lysien has a similar 

fication :—Llys, s.m. that separates. 
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Yllii—On Bridges. [July. 

property, it may have experienced 
more happiness than larger states, 
where kings can only see with the 
eyes of ministers. ‘That itshould have 
remained unconquered in those turbu- 
lent times, supposes patriotism in the 
inhabitants, affection towards their 
chiefs, and a propitious course of cir- 
cumstances. The name of Tregaran- 
tec speaks highly for the character of 
the people, and is no trivial instance 
of the value of etymology in corrobe- 
rating history.. It is possible that a 
diligent search of the early Welsh 
Bards may throw some light on the 
events of this interesting littke king- 
dom, or on the names of its princes. 


CypWELI. 
eee ee 

Mr. UrsBan, July 20. 

EING resident between the Se- 

vern and the Wye, | have often 
observed the injury and inconvenience 
sustained by the neighbourhood, for 
want of a bridge over the Severn at 
Newnham; travellers in carriages being 
compelled to go round either by Glou- 
cester or the Old Passage, from twenty 
or more miles out of their way, if their 
direction be the opposite populous 
country, and the parts beyond. I have 
therefore collected, for the information 
of my neighbours, various matters con- 
cerning bridges, which I think it may 
be amusing and useful to lay before 
the public, as they do net apply to a 
particular case only. 

It is well known that the erection 
of bridges has become so exceedingly 
expensive, and so accompanied with 
heavy loss to the shareholders, that a 
virtual prohibition exists to the in- 
crease of such conveniences, except 
at the public cost. Nevertheless, I beg 
to premise, that lam not such a Vandal 
as to object to stone bridges, chain 
bridces, or any lest things, where they 
can be afforded ; only that where they 
cannot be afforded, expense is not to 
be doctrinal against convenience; stones 
and mortar against ten per cent.; faci- 
lity of communication, which aug- 
ments commerce and the value of es- 
tates, against mere outside show. But 
more moucy gained will cause money 
to be spent. The country, which 
has exhibited the best modes of en- 
countering the difficulty is America; 
and though many of their expedients 
are too rude for adoption, here, yet 
there are others which merit attention. 

In the first place, then, I would ob- 
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serve, that there does already exist a 
ferry at Newnham; and that such 
ferry may be made to answer every 
purpose of a bridge (except, perhaps, 
when the Boar or Hygre, 1.e. the tide, 
is pouring in) by the following simple 
means; and I beg it to be recollected, 
that I shall say nothing without autho- 
rity. 

‘© At Philadelphia, the finest object is 
the river Delaware, and its opposite shore, 
about half a mile across, with a little island 
in the middle of it. Steam and team boats 
are continually crossing and recrossing. 
They are double boats, or two placed side 
by side, the paddles working between with a 
deck across both, to take waggons, car- 
riages, &e. You may drive into them seated 
in any vehicle, and out on the opposite side on 
coming to shore, without the least danger. A 
large bell is rang every time they make the 
shore, stop about ten minutes, ring again, 
and off." —Pickering’s Emigration, p. 28. 

That a similar expedient might be 
here adopted, is beyond doubt, because 
a raft conveys a stage-coach without 
unhorsing or unloading, across an es- 
tuary in or near Arundel in Sussex, 
and was contrived by the coach-pro- 
prictor, because a bridge was refused. 
The raft was towed by a chain and 
windlass, but as the rope or chain, 
(not necessarily so, though troublesome) 
might impede the navigation of the 
river, it would be objectionable at 
Newnham. 

To the double-boat described above, 
no such impediment exists. The pad- 
dies might be worked by a man ina 
each boat, and simple machinery ; and 
quays or causeways of differing heights 
and extents might be thrown out on 
both shores, to meet the changeable 
elevations of the tide. 

The next economical substitute 
would be a wooden bridge, with a 
drawbridge in the centre, for vessels to 
pass, as at Amsterdam, and but lately 
at Weymouth. But stone bridges are 
by far the best. Undoubtedly; but 
there is a wide difference in cost be- 
tween acrown anda pound. Wooden 
bridges, (expense is the question), do 
not cost more than one fourth of stone 
ones, are the only bridges across wide 
rivers which pay good interest of money, 
and may be made picturesque and beau- 
tiful. Now for the proofs: 


«< A stone bridge was first meditated at 
Chelsea; but the estimate given in was 
83,000/. The proprietors, alarmed at the 
expense, erected a wooden one for about 
20,000/. The concera now amply remunerates 


them ; whereas, had it been built with stone, 
it would not even now produce an interest 
of more than 24 per cent.’"—Faulkner’s 
Chelsea, i. 33. 

{I have heard that the wooden bridge 
at Putney pays fen per cent., and that 
the shareholders a few years ago wise- 
ly resisted the conversion of it into 
stone, because, as public convenience 
was served without it, they saw no rea- 
son why their private property was to 
suffer for the sake of a good job. 

‘¢ But ugliness is avoidable, for Colonel By 
has erected a beautiful wooden frame bridge 
over the Big Kettle in Canada.””—Mac Tag- 
gart’s Canada, i. 347. 

Of the hopeless proceeds of stone and 
iron bridges, the following table, taken 
from your Magazine for May, 1830, p. 
479, tells a melancholy tale: 











BRIDGES: | “rice of'| | Div, 
Shares. | per ann. 
Hammersmith. . .| £24 0 |£#1 10 
Southwark. . . 230 — 
Do. New 7§ per cent. 30 0 1 15 
NOM 3 ts — 1 0 
Wemtee 5 i's « 3 0 — 
Ann. of 81... — 17 4 
 '. ¢ oe — 15 2 











If Government would make a dona- 
tion of timber from the neighbouring 
forest of Dean, the expense ofa wooden 
bridge at Newnham would be very 
considerably reduced. 

The indispensable expense of a chain 
bridge has been very much exaggerated ; 
Mr. MacTaggart, a government engi- 
neer, said, 


‘* A chain bridge to stretch across the St. 
Lawrence, from Cape Diamond to Point Levi, 
a distance of more than a mile, where the 
current is strong and water deep, seems no 
easy task, yet it might be performed. The 
chain bridge would require five floating piers, 
and these may be so constructed and so an- 
chored that even the heaviest drift ice rush- 
ing before a flood would not be able to sweep 
them away. The expense attending such an un- 
dertaking, considering contingencies, might 
probably amount to 40,000/.; nothing less, 
at least, could possibly answer.”—MacTag- 
gart’s Canada, Vol. i. p. 315. 


Now, the breadth of the water way 
at Newnham in full tide is, according 
to a trigonometrical admeasurement, 
560 yards, and, of course, but the third 
of a mile and eighty yards over. Divide 
40,0001. by 3, and upon Mr. MacTag- 
gart’s estimate, a bridge could be built 
across the Severn at Newnham for 
13,330/. Two, or at most thrée, piers 
would be enough. 

But the most appalling circumstance 








6 Bridge over the Severn at Newnham. 


as regards Newnham, is that no rocky 
bottom is to be found, except at such 
a depth that piles are useless, and the 
substitute must be sunk rock ; and as 
to floating piers, there being uo depth 
of water, as in the Saint Lawrence, the 
navigation of the river would be im- 

eded, and falls, as at Old London 
Bridge, be created. ‘* Dig till you 
come to the solid ground,”* is certainly 
an ancient and sound architectural 
adage, and taking the main opening 
(580 feet) of the famous Svspension 
Bridge over the Menai for a standard, 
three piers would be required. But, 
whatever may be the hazard attached 
to a sandy foundation, it is certain that 
it has been counteracted without exca- 
vation down to rock. Pliny (xxxvi. 14) 
informs us, that the famous temple of 
the Ephesian Diana was founded in a 
marshy soil to guard against earth- 
quakes, and that the foundations might 
not be laid in slippery ground, ‘* calca- 
tis ea [fundamenta] carbonibus, dein 
velleribus lanz, substravere ;” i. e. they 
underlaid the foundations with trodden 
coals, afterwards with fleeces of wool ; 
whence no doubt came the legend that 
London Bridge was built upon wool- 
sacks. This temple was in existence 
long after the time of St. Paul. Alex- 
ander, when he wanted to pass the 
Arosis, demolished the villages, and, 
laying the materials on blocks of stone, 
promptly formed a bridge. (Pratt’s Q. 
Curt. ii. 30). Nor does it appear to be 
the fact, that where there is an inter- 
vening artificial sound stratum, the 
substratum beneath is of much mo- 
ment, for Alberti says, you may light 
upon a country like that of the Adria- 
tic-and Venice, where, under the con- 

estitia, you can find almost nothing 
oe loose mud. (solutum limum). (De 
re zdificat. fol. xxxii. b.) Our ances- 
tors seem to have acted in this way by 
making their starlings. 


*¢ The original. foundation of Old London 
Bridge appears to have been laid at low wa- 
ter, as the heads of the small piles were a 
little above that level; they were chiefly of 
elm, and driven in three rows, all round the 
sides and ends of the piers, about six or 
seven feet deep, and ten inches square, upon 
an average. Between these piles a quantity 
of loose rubble stones were laid without ce- 
ment, and upon this were bedded three strong 
sleepers, about 21 inches wide and 9 thick. 





* ¢¢ At veteres, quod faustum et felix sit, 
fodito inquiunt usquedum solidum invenias.” 
—Alberte de ve adificat. fol. xxxiii. 
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This timber was perfectly sound after the 
lapse of now above six centuries, aud proves 
a strong practical instance of the preserva- 
tion of wood under water, when unexposed 
to the action of air.” —Archeeol. xxiii. 18. 

In building our ancient bridges, the 
custom was to turn the water-course, 
make starlings, and upon them raise 
the piers ; and if they had sunk their 
starlings to low-water level, and not 
made their piers unnecessarily thick, 
there would have been no falls. It 
does not appear, from the London or 
Bristol old bridges, that they piled un- 
der the starlings. (See Seyer’s Bristol.) 
Nor is it at all probable, quick as are 
the sands of the Severn, and various 
other sands, that a superstructure raised 
upon the hull of the Royal George, the 
Rother-ship, or a Severn trow bedded 
in sand, would subside much from the 
superincumbent weight; for Vauxhall 
bridge has its piers laid in boxes. As 
to the Severn, the experiment could 
be easily made by examining the depth 
to which the causeway on the Arling- 
ham side, used from time immemorial, 
has subsided ; and furthermore, the ford 
at low water for carriages has been 
used from time immemorial, so that it 
can never have been undermined, and 
must be firm enongh for a timber- 
bridge, or an artificial bed of stone laid 
upon it. In excavation, the Ame- 
rican mode is twice as cheap as the 
English, both in bridge and canal- 
making. Instead of human labour be- 
ing employed in digging, ateam or two 
ploughs the surface with a very strong 
plough, the men remove the earth as 
ast as it is turned up; they then plough 
again, and so continue the process, (if 
the stratum be not rocky) till the job is 
completed. 

A bridge at Newnham, unless sup- 
ported by Government (and in all na- 
tions except this, such public works 
are so supported,) is, however, not like- 
7 to find patronage. The people of 

loucester and the Old and New Pas 
sages, have a strong interest in op- 
posing sucha measure; but there is no 
reasonable objection to a double-boat 
ferry like that used at Philadelpliay 
and the profits of such a convenience 
might form a fair criterion as to the 
prudence of ulterior measures. ‘There 
are turnpike roads in communication 
on hoth sides, and. no approaches re- 
quired, nor acts of parliament, nor any 
outlay except that which: does not ree 
quire serious consideration. Indeed one 
OF more patriotic noblemen or gentle- 
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men might, by an easy subscription, 
have a model and full working descrip- 
tions sent from Philadelphia, and by 
assent of the proprietor of the ferry, set 
the business going. The secret consists 
in nothing more than two barges, with 
a stage or platform, guarded by rails, 
and forming a moveable bridge, which 
may be hooked on to piers or quays. 
Having stated plain matters of fact, 
I do not see why Englishmen in Eng- 
land cannot be as wise as Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, and not sneer at conveniences 
because they may be cheap; in short, 
I affirm that by the Philadelphian con- 
struction of double ferry-boats, the pur- 
poses of a bridge may, to a very ample 
extent, be exemplified at Newnham, 
to the great eventual benefit of the 
town, the country, and the public at 
large. We borrowed our steam-boats 
from the Americans, why not other as 
practicable conveniences? I am aware 
of insult, because architects will not 
suffer any public convenience what- 
ever to be projected, if it be possible to 
preventit, unless it be done at an enor- 
mous expence, and their plea is na- 
tional ornament. Their plea is just, if 
the funds can be afforded, but it is 
known, that if expensive architectural 
construction cannot be afforded, the 
picturesque supplies the useful without 
a fiftieth of the cost ; and that the pub- 
lic convenience is not nor ought to be 
impeded, because a man will obstruct 
your having a picturesque dwelling- 
house, unless you sacrifice almost all 
you are worth to make it an architec- 
tural palace. 1t is a notorious fact, in 
favour of the picturesque or Gothic 
style, that no other style assists or har- 
monizes with landscape. In the Gothic, 
there are Leautiful, picturesque, and 
cheap modes of improvement, and ac- 
cordingly it is now a prevailing fashion 
to Gothicize ‘rural dwellings. Such a 
style requires far less sacrifices of mo- 
ney, and few or no demolitions ; 
whereas the Grecian, unless it be 
spoiled, demands both as to buildings 
not wholly new. The Grecian style, 
therefore, for persons of moderate for- 
tune more extensively obstructs the na- 
tional ornament than here and there an 
expensive fabric improves it. 


Yours, &. AN Economist. 


—_—— 

Mr. Ursay, Paris, July 9. | 

YHE Italian Thespians, i wirtuost 
parlanti, have succeeded the Ger- 


Italian Drama at Paris.—Alfieri's Plays. ¥ 


man vocalists in the French capital ¢ 
they commenced their representations 
on Monte last (6th July,) with Ros- 
munda, a tragedy in five acts, by Alfieri; 
followed by La casa désabitata, a farce 
in one act by the Count Giraud, an 
Italian by birth, but of French descent. 

It is worthy of remark, that Alfieri’s 
plays are seldom allowed to be per- 
formed in Italy; and from the senti- 
ments which pervade them, it can 
hardly be supposed that the French 
Government would suffer them to be 
represented in a translation. Alfieri, 
in his disposition, seems to have re- 
sembled Lord Byron; he identifies 
tyranny with almost every act of every 
government, and is unsparing in his 
condemnation of those public charac- 
ters who fall under his lash. His strong 
unqualified language is in consequence 
scarcely fit for theatrical publication in 
the odes tongue of any country ; and 
however the French literati might wish 
to excuse the boldness of his style, and 
the free spirit of his writings, they can- 
not so easily pardon his severe sarcasms 
on their national character; they con- 
sider it rather inconversant to com- 
mence the Italian performances with a 
production of such a writer. The Cor- 
saire observes, that if his satire, the 
Miso-Gallo, had been read in the pit, 
not an individual would have remained 
in the house. With such preventions, 
the merits of the Italian drama cannot 
be justly appreciated in Paris, until the 
works of some other authors have been 
represented. 

A leading characteristic of Alfieri’s 
tragedies is, that instead of displaying 
the action upon which his drama is 
founded, he produces long colloquial 
descriptions of some strong passion. 
Threats are held out, curses denounced, 
and reproaches vented, with nothing 
to relieve the monotony of the conver- 
sation. Shakspeare has been blamed 
by our classical neighbours, for de- 
scending suddenly from the high pitch 
of tragic sublimity to the low merri- 
ment of a farce: those, however, who 
make this objection, forget that such a 
transition is often necessary to prevent 
the attention from flagging. The in- 
troduction of comic scenes frequently 
enables the spectator to become better 
acquainted with the progress of the nar- 
rative than he could = by the declama- 
tions and soliloquies of the: principal 
personages ; and while it is admitted 
as a truism, that variety has charms, 
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while well arranged lights and shades 
are necessary to produce a fine effect in 
painting, an admirer of Shakspeare is 
justified in maintaining by analogy, 
that the pathos and dignity of his poe- 
tical scenes are uninjured by their juxta 
position with comic dialogues : 


«« Each gives to each a double charm, 
Like pearl’s upon an Ethiop’s arm.” 


But to return to Rosmunda, which 
by the way was Alfieri’s favourite pro- 
duction, although it is generally consi- 
dered inferior to his other pieces. 
Many persons who had never read the 
Jralian author, but who were in some 
degree familiar with English history, 
attended the Salle Favart, fully expect- 
ing to see the enraged Queen of Henry 
Il. give full scope to her jealousy on 
the beautiful Rosamond Clifford. It 
is, however, the daughter of a King of 
Lombardy who is so called: she has 
been compelled to marry Alboin, who 
had murdered her. father; she has ex- 
cited an officer named Amalchide to 
dispatch him, and in recompense has 

iven him her hand, and the crown of 
Scheie, Alboin has left a danghter 
by his first wife; she is named Ro- 
milda, and Rosmunda discovers that 
her husband Amalchide has fixed his 
affections on her, while she is devoted 
to Ildovaldo. Rosmunda wishes to 
have her step-daughter assassinated, 
and being unable to accomplish that 
cruel purpose, she at last dispatches her 
with her own hand. Ildovaldo and 
Amalchide, like most rivals, are in full 
effervescence ; and to render the con- 
flict of their passions more intricate, 
Amalchide is indebted to Ildovaldo 
for having ‘saved his life in battle. 
When the lovely object of their strife 
is lost to them both, by the vindictive 
Queen’s violence, Ildovaldo kills him- 
self in despair; while Amalchide at- 
ters threats of direful vengeance, to 
which the Queen replies, by pointing 
to her victim. 

According to the chroniclers of Lom- 
hardy, the Queen had given her hus- 
band a poisonous draught; but Amal- 
chide having discovered the fatal qua- 
lity of the liquor, when he had swal- 
lowed only half, he compelled his wife 
to finish it, and thus deprived her of 
the satisfaction of surviving him. 

The part of Amalchide was _per- 
formed by Paladini; that of Ildovaldo 
by Colomberti ; Rosmunda was repre- 
sented by Signora Internari, and Ro- 
milda by Signora Belloni. 
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They are classed among the leading 
performers of their country, and their 
respective parts were executed with 
considerable dignity and propriety. 
Their weli-accentuated pronunciation, 
their grave delivery, and the bold lan- 
guage of the piece, formed a striking 
contrast with the insipid jingling of 
the brett usually produced at this 
theatre. If the performances do not 
present any striking feature of excel- 
lence, we must bear in mind the great 
disadvantage under which the italian 
drama labours: every person of talent 
is drawn to the Opera by the exclusive 
patronage which that species of repre- 
sentation enjoys. Madame Pasta is an 
i!lustration of this case ; she has clearly 
shewn on many occasions, that if her 
fine voice had not placed her on an 
eminence as a cantatrice, she would 
have shone as an actress. Zucchelli 
and Pelligrini are also as interesting by 
their acting, as by their singing ; and 
we may fairly presume that the appear- 
ance of a few s/ars would produce re- 
sults to the Italian drama, similar to 
those which the genius of Garrick and 
Kemble, Lekain and Talma, has ef- 
fected on the London and Paris boards. 

La Casa Désalitata was welladapted 
to remove the ennui occasioned by the 
tragedy. ‘The narrative is founded on 
the ingenuity of asteward, who, wish- 
ing to enjoy the use of a house which 
the proprietor is desirous of selling, 
plays the part of a ghost to deter pur- 
chasers. A poor poet passes the night 
there, and with a pistol convicts the 
ghost of substantiality. This piece is 
very lively, and abounds with sallies of 
wit; from its reception it wiilnodoubt 
be again represented. Taddei, who 
performed the part of the poet, was full 
of humouwr, and kept the house in a 
continued roar of laughter by his lu- 
dicrous pantomime. It is related that 
when this piece was performed at Tu- 
rin in 1824, before the Queen of Sardi- 
nia, a gentleman was sent to desire the 
pistols might not be fired. The order 
was complied with; but instead of sub- 
stituting a sword, the poet used an un- 
loaded pistol, and the ghost fell wounded 
notwithstanding! ‘The manager was 
not so ready as the mountebank, who, 
having no fire arms, announced that 
the battles in his booth would be fought 
with swords and staves, instead of mus- 
kets, for fear of alarming the ladies. 


Yours, &c. W. S. B. 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


oe accompanying plate represents 
an altar-screen for Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, designed by Mr. Buckler. We 
have been favoured with the engraving 
by that constant patron of art and pre- 
server of our national antiquities, Sir R. 
C. Hoare, Bart. 

In consequence of the distance of 
the altar from the choir, which in 
the alterations effected by Wyatt, was 
removed to the extremity of the Lady 
chapel ; the communion service is now 
read at a temporary altar placed within 
the centre arch at the eastern end of 
the choir (vide May Mag. p. 406). 
This arrangement naturally points to 
the necessity of erecting an altar-screen 
on, or adjacent to, the site of the original 
one, and which, ifexecuted, it is desira- 
ble should still admit of a view of the 
Lady chapel from the choir of the Ca- 
thedral, to accomplish which was the 
objectof the removal of the original one. 

Mr. Britton,* though an eulogist of 
the alterations, suggests an introduction 
of this kind, and few who have seen 
the cathedral in its present state can 
avoid arriving at a similar conclusion. 

Mr. Buckler’s designis formed with 
the view of concealing as little of the 
architecture at the eastern end of the 
church as possible. It is composed of a 
low screen of stone, with simple but 
appropriate ornaments in the general 
style of the cathedral. It will be ob- 
served, that whilst it is sufficiently high 
to form an appropriate background to 
the altar, itdoes not obscure the vaulting 
and pillars of the matchlessLady chapel. 
A partial view thus obtained will add to 
the effect of this beautiful portion of the 
building, and by separating it from the 
rest of the church, it will be brought to a 
conformity with the ancient cathedral 
arrangement. The screen is also judi- 
ciously contrived to fill up the interco- 
lumniations without concealing the 
bases or any part of the shafts of the 
pillars of the three fine arches which 
separate the choir from the Lady chapel. 

The design appears to have been 
taken from a row of niches in the cen- 
tral division of the west front, immedi- 
ately above the principal entrance. ‘The 
embattled finish is however not in strict 
accordance with the architecture of the 
cathedral ; battlements never being met 
with in buildings of a period so early, 


* Salisbury Cathedral, p. 80. 
Gent. Mac. July, 1830. 
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except in cases of additions to the ori- 
ginal design: those which finish the 
western front being evidently the work 
of a period subsequent to the erection 
of the main building. With this ex- 
ception, we award our approval of the 
design, and add our wish that so ob- 
vious an improvement may be speedily 
carried into effect. 


ial aE 

Mr. Urnan, Grimsby, June 24. 
6 hy origin of Letters, termed by 

Galileo admirandarum omnium ins 

ventionum humanarum signaculum, : is 
an honour for which many ancient na- 
tions have contended; and the He- 
brews, the Indians, the Chinese, the 
Syrians, the Persians, the Egyptians, 
and others, have each preferred an 
anxious claim to the immortality which 
so useful an invention could not - fail 
to convey. Yet even the people who 
have ascribed to themselves .this. most 
invaluable discovery, are not agreed in 
the name of the individual whose learn- 
ing and industry revealed to mankind 
the important disclosure ; and able ad-+ 
vocates have been found to support the 
claims of some of the most exalted cha- 
racters in the patriarchal, Jewish, and 
heathen. world, Artabanus and Eupo- 
lemus' attribute it to Moses; Plato and 
Cesar? to Cadmus; Diodorus* to the 
Syrians; Philo to Abraham; and St. 
Cyprian to Saturn or Noah. Sancho. 
niatho* to Thoth; Iamblichus5 to. the 
same individual, under the name of 
Trismegistus ; Bar Hebraus® to Enoch ; 
Josephus? to the posterity of Seth, and 
Aben Washih® to Adam, Amidst 
these conflicting opinions, the truth 
must lie somewhere, and I will.endea- 
vour to find it. I may be unsuccessful, 
but I shall fail in very good company. 

In this investigation 1 begin with 
Moses, who, I presume, was not the 
inventor of letters, though his know- 
ledge of them is absolutely certain ; and 
proceed in the inquiry by regular gra- 
dations up to the fountain head from 
whence they appear to spring. 

The tables containing the Moral 





1 Apud Euseb. de Proep. Evan.!.9, ¢.26, 

2 L. 39, c. 24. 3 Lib. 5. 

4 Euseb. ut supra, |. 1, c. 10. 

5 De Myst. in nota. 

6 Vid. Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 182. 

7 Ant. Jud. |. 1, ¢. 3. 

8 Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphics 
explained. 
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Law were delivered before Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, and if some knowledge 
of letters had not existed previously to 
that period, the legislator would scarcely 
have been able to understand what was 
there written, except by immediate in- 
apention 3; and he expresses nothing of 
that surprise and pleasure which would 
certainly have been elicited if those 
tables had contained the first alphabe- 
tical writing he had seen. But the 
circumstance is related with much ele- 
gance as an ordinary transaction in 
this respect. The Tables were delivered 
into the hands of Moses for the express 
use of the people of Israel, ina manner 
which intimates that Letters were not 
unknown to them. 

The general knowledge and use of 
letters amongst the Hebrews, is not 
derived, however, merely from impli- 
cation, but is plainly and explicitly de- 
clared. They are directed by God 
himself to teach the written Law to 
their children; and to write it them- 
selves on the gates and posts of their 
houses®. Now from the slow progress 
which this species of knowledge made 
amongst other peoples and nations, it 
can scarcely be admitted that Moses 
was the first inventor of letters, be- 
cause we have direct evidence to prove 
that the Israelites perfectly understood 
their nature and application almost 
immediately after the tables were deli- 
vered ; and their rapid advances in this 
art would otherwise be highly impro- 
bable, and almost rise to an impossibi- 
lity. The miraculous intervention of 
the Deity in this case cannot be ad- 
mitted, because the writings of Moses 
do not contain the most obscure hint 
to sanction such an hypothesis ; and if 
the legislator and the people had been 
divinely instructed in the use of letters, 
it must follow that an endowment so 
extraordinary and beneficial would 
have merited a peculiar specification, 
equally with the gift of tongues con- 
ferred on the Apostles of Jesus Christ. 
But the Hebrew language had arrived 
at a degree of perfection which has 
never been exceeded ; and Moses ac- 
tually quotes a passage from an exist- 
ing written record, called ‘* the book 
of the wars of the Lord.” 

If Moses were the inventor of let- 
ters, we should be at a loss to account 
for the high degree of learning and ci- 





> Deut. c. vi. v. 9. 
19 Numb. c, xxi. v. 14. 
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vilization which the Egyptians un- 
doubtedly possessed,!! although it was 
strongly impregnated with superstition, 
as from this source he derived his 
early instruction ;!2 and it is doubtful 
whether all this extensive wisdom and 
knowledge, in which they surpassed 
every nation in the world,!? could have 
been communicated and acquired in 
that abridged period of human ex- 
istence, but by the aid of letters. 
«« The very old Egyptians used ¢o write 
on linen things which they designed 
should last long; and those characters 
continue to this day, as we are assured 
by those who have examined the 
mummies with attention. Is it unna- 
tural to imagine that Moses, who was 
learned in all the arts of Egypt, wrote 
after this manner on linen?”* And 
does it not hence follow that writing 
was one of the arts of Egypt, before 
the time of Moses? 

The inscription left on a column by 
the Phoenicians, whom Joshua drove 
out of Canaan, must prove that the 
were acquainted with certain ft 
ligible characters to express their ideas, 
which had been reduced to such a dis- 
tinct and regular form, as to be under- 
stood in after ages.’ And this consi- 
deration makes it clear that letters were 
not a new invention in the time of 
Joshua. For though it be affirmed 
that the knowledge of writing was re- 
vealed to Moses in its utmost perfec- 
tion, yet it will scarcely be urged that 
these nations, miserably sunk in ido- 
latry, could so soon have reaped the 
benefit of that revelation. The inter- 
course between the Phoenicians and 
the Hebrews had hitherto been so li- 
mited, that the manners and customs 
of the one were little known to the 





11 1 Kings, c. iv. v. 30. 

12 Acts, c. vii. v. 22. 

13 Vid. Iambl. de Myst. passim. Diod. 
Sic. Herod. Euseb. de Proep. Evan. 1. 9, 
cap. ult. 

14 Harmer’s Observ. vol. ii. 

15 Suid. Lex. v. Xavaay. 

16 Le Clerc has the following note on 
Grotius De Ver. 1. 1, s.15. Herodotus, 
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other; it does not therefore appear 
— that the art of expressing ideas 

y visible characters, at all times diffi- 
cult of attainment, could have been so 
rapidly communicated as to be under- 
stood and practised by this people, in 
about half a century of war and public 
commotion. But the Phoenicians had 
cultivated this knowledge before the 
Israelites appeared on the borders of 
their land, which imparted a degree of 
refinement superior to the barbarous 
nations around them, and heuce they 
were the most polished people in the 
land of Canaan. The terror naturally 
arising from the intelligence that the 
neighbouring states were invaded by a 
powerful and victorious race ; and that 
the vanquished inhabitants were gra- 
dually abandoning their possessions, 
and flying to other countries for safety, 
would not be favourable to a new and 
abstruse study ; for their chief solicitude, 
under the immediate impression of this 
dread, would be, to provide for their 
own security, which would appear 
somewhat doubtful, as the general foe 
approached the limits of their own ter- 
ritories. 

It is however said, that Moses could 
not be acquainted with the art of 
writing when he built an altar for a 
memoriai, and called it Jehovah- Nissi ;}7 
although it will scarcely be urged that 
the erection of an uninscribed altar or 
pillar, in commemoration of any re- 
markable event, implies an ignorance 
of letters, because the concurrent evi- 
dence of antiquity assures us that the 
contrary is true. It was the general 
custom of those ages to perpetuate the 
memory of any important transaction 
by an obelisk or pillar; and the pillar 
of Absalom !8 was uninscribed, as were 
many of the triumphal monuments of 
polished Greece and Rome ; and there 
were few inscribed tombs in England 
from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Edward III. May it not be 
supposed that this altar was erected by 
Moses to mark the precise spot of 
ground on which the Amalekites were 
defeated ; and that the particulars of 
the transaction were noted down by 
him in the record the he doubtless 
kept of the circumstances which at- 
tended their deliverance from Egyptian 
slavery? This conjecture is abundantly 
strengthened, if not confirmed, by the 





17 Confus. of Tongues, p. 28. Exod. c. 
xvii. v. 15, 18 2 Sam. c. xviii. v. 18. 
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context, where Moses informs us that 
the Lord commanded him “ to write 
it for a memorial ina book.”!9 ** After 
writing was revealed,”2° says the author 
of the work already referred to, ‘* Moses 
obeyed the precept, and writ the direc- 
tion and reason for it in a book ;.... for 
at this time he knew nothing of writ- 
ing.”2! This reasoning is very far 
from being conclusive. Would God 
command Moses to do that which he 
neither understood, nor was able to 
perform? Would he command him 
to write, when ** he knew nothing of 
writing?” And under such circum- 
stances would not Moses have expostu- 
lated, as he did at the burning bush ; 
** Lord assist my understanding, for 
thy servant is ignorant and helpless.” 
If an art so extensively useful and ne- 
cessary to man in his imperfect state, 
had been revealed to Moses, I again 
repeat, it would have been deemed 
worthy of an especial notice, particu- 
larly as every other specific revelation 
is recorded by the legislator in terms 
worthy of its divine origin. But there 
was extant amongst the Jews, a tradi- 
tion that letters were invented before 
the flood. And therefore letters were 
known to that people prior to the time 
of Moses. 

It is the opinion of eminent writers, 
that there were records remaining of 
God’s promises to the posterity of Abra- 
ham, in the time of Job; and they 
think that Bildad the Shuite referred 
to them in his address® to that pa- 
triarch during his affliction.23 Bisho 
Tomline conjectures, that the Boo 
of Job was written either by Job him- 
self, or compiled from materials left by 
him.24 Now if it be true that Job 
«vas the same with Jobab king of 
Edom,?* as is the opinion of Alstedius,?¢ 
he was the son of Zerah of Bozra, the 
grandson of Esau; and of course lived 
some ages before the time of Moses. 
And this conjecture, as to the time of 
Job, is rendered very probable, because 
his friend Eliphaz, who is represented 
as a venerable old man, is said by 
Moses” to be the eldest son of Esau, 





19 Exod. c. xvii. v. 14, 

20 Deut. c. xxv. v. 17. 

21 Confus. of Tongues, p. 28. 

22 Job, c. viii. v. 8. 28 Bishop Patrick. 
24 Theol. vol. i. p. 96. 

25 Gen. c. xxxvi. v. 33. 

26 Thes. Chron. 

27 Gen. c. xxxvi. v, 15. 








12 Anecdote of Rev. W. Douglas and Lord Nelson. 


Hence, whether Job wrote this book 
himself, or left materials behind him 
in a visible form, relating the principal 
events of his calamitous life, he must 
have been acquainted with the art of 
writing, otherwise his record would 
not have been intelligible to posterity ; 
and all the theories of learned men on 
the origin of this book, do not contain 
the slightest hint that it was trans- 
mitted through the medium of oral 
tradition. Job, in the paroxysm of his 
anguish and complaint exclaims, ‘‘ O, 
that my words were now written! O, 
that mine adversary had written a 
book!"28 These exclamations cati 
imply nothing less, than that writing 
was practised in the time of Job; for 
language will scarcely furnish a name 
for an art or science quite unknown ; 
and this art is referred to by Job ina 
familiar manner, as if his friends were 
perfectly acquainted with it. It is very 
strongly presumed that this book was 
written by Moses before the Deliver- 
ance, because no allusion whatever is 
made to that miraculous event. Now 
if this book had been a subsequent 
composition of the great Lawgiver, and 
written during the period when the Is- 
raelites sojourned in the wilderness, 
some reference to, or illustration of the 
circumstances attending their protract- 
ed wanderings, would have been in- 
evitable. And Gray, in his preface to 
Schuiteus on this book, explicitly as- 
serts that it was composed by Moses 
during his resideace with Jethro in 
the land of Midian, from ancient re- 
cords in the custody, most probably, of 
his father-in-law, to comfort his afflict- 
ed brethren during their captivity in 
Feypt. And this would be many years 
before the promulgation of the written 
law. Geo. OLiver. 
(To Le continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Shaftesbury, June 26. 
N the following fugitive fragment 
is a trait so fraught with genuine 
goodness, that I am induced to request 
you to place it upon record. 

As the late Rev. William Douglas, 
Chancellor of the diocese of Salisbury, 
was returning to the palace of the ve- 
nerable prelate his father, (the sun 
shining with effulgence, no cvoling 
zephyr even in the shade, ) he perceived 
on the high road the most lamentable 


28 Job, c. xix. v. 23.3 ¢. xxx. v. 35. 
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motion of a fellow creature, wending 
his lonely way, slowly and sorrowfully, 
with parched tongue and wounded feet, 
that ever the eye of pity glanced upon. 

The name of a sailor sounded in the 
ear of this christian divine like the 
name of a friend, and after the strictest 
interrogatories he found the object be- 
fore him to be faithful and honest in 
his report. This quickened a lambent 
flame of benevolent generosity in his 
heart, and, very unlike the Jew of old, 
“* who passed by on the other side of 
the way,” he ordered his servant to 
alight, and stepping out of his carriage, 
desired them both to enter, and he 
would drive. I saw their approach to 
the city ; the gates of the palace soon 
closed on them, and a worthy defender 
of our shores was thus hospitably re- 
ceived: but he had not been used to 
march, and for a time he sank under 
it; and even amidst all comfort, where 
the ever bountiful hand of Providence 
had conducted him, he would rather 
have been on the turbulent bosom of 
that ocean aad with those comrades 
where his courageous heart was cen- 
tered. 

I next saw him, Sir, ascend the steps 
of the portico of the Council House at 
Salisbury, and stand by the portly fi- 
gure of his benefactor, who with his 
fine and sonorous voice had called 
** Bassett” from the immense crowd 
assembled to witness the ceremonial of 
presenting the city’s freedom to the 
Hero of the Nile, in his progress, with 
a numerous retinue, to the Abbey of 
Fonthill. When introduced, the vete- 
ran was immediately recognized by 
Lord Nelson, as one of those daring 
and brave men who would either van- 
= or die, and who was under his 

ag *‘ when glory like a dazzling eagle 
stood”* on the brow of the veteran, 
and when ‘‘ Egypt’s groans and cries”+ 
had aroused his country to effect her 
deliverance. 

After his introduction to his Lord- 
ship, he descended the steps of the 
portico again, and, mingling with the 
crowd, with a light heart exhibited 
**the King’s picture in gold,” a present 
from the Admiral to drink his Majes- 
ty’s health. 

He was afterwards employed by his 
benefactor in the garden of his vicarage 
at Gillingham, Dorset. 


Yours, &c. ALPHA. 


* Lee. 


+ Bowles. 
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1830.] On Bishop Sumner's 
Vicarage, Mere, Wilts, 
Mr. Ursay, DeneO6. 


—— the most prominent, per- 
haps, in our times, to oppose the 
Calvinistic heresy, is one who has since 
become a prelate ; I mean Bishop Brrp 
Sumner [of Chester]. This author, 
in his ‘Apostolic Preaching,” has laud- 
ably swelled the list of anti-Calvinistic 
writers, but candour compels me to 
own, “‘ magnis excidit ausis.” Though 
he has used his utmost endeavours, it is 
clear that he is unable fully to grapple 
with the question. He is impar con- 
gressus. Bishop Bird Sumner has cer- 
tainly added nothing new to the able 
refutations of the predestination heresy 
already extant. The best of his argu- 
ments are from BishopToMLINE; some 
are inconclusive, some incorrect, while 
others are altogether lost sight of—by 
the judicious use of which he could 
have hurled the unscriptural fabric of 
fatalism down from its imaginary axis, 
never to rise again. That “election” 
is national, and not individual ; that it 
implies in Scripture election to the 
grace of the Gospel, to the means of 
salvation, and not to final salvation, is 
not an original idea of the writer’s: it 
has been ably proved by writers antece- 
dent to Bishop Bird Sumner. The ob- 
jection of the case of Esau and Jacob 
is, unfortunately, put more strongly 
than it is combated—a great violation 
this of rhetoric. At this point of his 
argument, it is amusing to observe how 
the good Bishop, as Horace would say, 
** laborat ;? or, as Cicero would still 
more expressively have said, ‘* aqua 
heret.”” He sticks fast. Like Frank- 
enstein he trembles at the object of his 
own creation ; and at length discards 
the subject as if he knew not what to 
make of it. He has vanquished him- 
self. Never was there a more perfect 
stale-mate. Bishop Bird Sumner has 
awkwardly and in an unscholarlike way 
managed the passage, which Calvinists, 
more triumphantly than truly, call “the 
golden chain of election.” + (Rom. viii. 
29 and 30). He should have shown that 
20éace means, not ultimate glorifica- 
tion, but that kind and degree which 
Christians enjoy on earth; being glo- 
rified in their head, Jesus Christ, and 
receiving the blessings of the Spirit. 
He should have shown that 2d:xeiwoe 
should be referred, not to final justifi- 
cation, but to a state of pardon and pre- 
sent favour; as | Cor. vi. 11, where 
‘* justified ” is used with reference to 
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baptism, and not at all to final justifi- 
cation; ‘‘ awsrovcacte, nysaoOnre.”” 
He should have shown that the verbs 
are all in the past tense: and that since 
“* glorified,” the highest link in the 
ascending chain of verbs, is an aorist, 
and joined with three other words, all 
having an allusion to past events, the 
passage fails altogether in promoting 
the Calvinistic hypothesis, since it can- 
not, merely to coincide with that hy- 
pothesis, be made to look forward in- 
stead of backward. Finally, he should 
have given us the passage with a para 
phrastic reading, agreeably to the pre- 
ceding solution, in some such mode as 
this: Those to whom it was fore-or- 
dained by God that the Gospel should 
be made known, He has now actually 
called ; and those whom He has called 
He has justified, (i. e. placed in a state 
of justification by baptism), and those 
whom He has justified he has glorified 
by His grace, and all the other privi- 
leges of the Gospel Covenant.” Bishop 
Bird Sumner, at p. 39, quotes some 
passages from the New Testament, 
which he thinks ** convey the idea of 
appointment” [on God’s part, and con- 
sequently that ~—, appear to favour 
predestination }. ow, as a scholar 
and divine, Bishop Bird Sumner, one 
would suppose, might have known 
that it is the ¢ranslation only of those 
passages, and not the passages them- 
selves, that come within the Calvinis- 
tic obliquity of vision. For example: 
the Bishop quotes ‘* The Lord added 
to the Church such as should be saved.” 
If it be intended that this addition to 
the Church being made by ‘‘ the Lord,” 
favours Calvinism, the argument is 
contemptible ; for ‘* every other good 
and perfect gift is of the Lord :” and 
if it be contended that the words *‘ such 
as should be saved” implies a personal 
election to salvation, it betrays a blame- 
able carelessness as to the Greek, where 
the expression cwouévous being a par- 
ticiple of the present and imperfect in- 
dicative mood, cannot imply anything 
prospective or decreed to be: and, in- 
stead of being translated ‘* such as 
should be saved,” ought to have been 
translated ‘* such as were saved” —that 
is, such as were placed by baptism, 
faith, and repentance, in an incipient 
state of salvation; which, as a téAos,was, 
subsequently, to be ‘* worked out.” 
The next quotation adduced by Bishop 
Bird Sumner is, ¢ As many as were or- 
dained to eternal life, believed.” Now, 
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he might have known, and should have 
explained, that atlafutvos does not, in 
the Greek, presuppose anything like an 
absolute decree, or any decree at all, 
but simply “‘ disposed” or ‘‘ prepared ;” 
i. e. they were disposed in their minds 
for the reception of the Gospel, by the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas. Be- 
sides, the Bishop, by adhering impli- 
citly to the English, has falsely placed 
the punctuation ; and thereby added to 
the supposed Calvinistic tone of the 
passage. The English version stands 
as if the Greek passage had stood in 
this construing order—rélaSutvos es Qwnty 
aidvoy, whereas the punctuation of the 
Greek should place it in the follow- 
ing construing order—iwisevoay tis Cwny 
aiwvoy; it should be so distinguished 
by the commas, as that «is 2wy may con- 
nect with the verb, not the participle, 
thus: ixisevody, ocos noay téilalwevos, 
ds Zwny aidwov; that is, as many of 
them as were prepared, [or collected 
together, for the Hebrew of Exod. xxix. 
33, is rendered by some tarlowes, and 
by the LXX. ovvayw] believed in [or 
professed their belief in] everlasting 
life. Viewed thus, Bishop Bird Sum- 
ner’s idea of the Calvinistic aspect of 
this passage appears not well founded. 
In the next quotation which the Bishop 
adduces, his fears of a Calvinistic con- 
struction would make it appear that 
he was only an English reader of the 
scriptures, or that he thought the clergy, 
whom he addresses, such. He quotes 
from Jude thus: ‘* Certain men had 
crept in unawares, who were before of 
old ordained unto this condemnation.” 
He would have helped our anti-Cal- 
vinistic cause-much more, had he, in- 
stead of abiding by the received ver- 
sion, shown, as is attempted in the 
passages above explained, its utter in- 
correctness. Tare meovyeyenpj.tvos is in- 
correctly translated ‘* before ordained.” 
Now the Bishop seems to think, from 
his citation of this passage, that the 
doom of these persons had been of old 
written in the book of fate; whereas 
moras weoyeypapymtvos refers only to the 
punishment of such characters having 
been predicted of old in the scriptures. 
Really, writers should be more cau- 
tious. One regrets to find a man of 
Bishop Bird Sumner’s abilities treating 
of prescience and predestination as sy- 
nonyms (p. 39). Much of the error on 
this subject, has arisen from this very 
confusion of terms. 
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The Calvinistic errors do not require 
the dull, prosing, abstract reasoning 
Bishop Bird Sumner has adopted ; but 
a critical and learned exposure of texts 
which have been divorced from their 
contexts, and dragged into the service 
of irrespective decrees and other irra- 
tional and unscriptural follies, which 
set the Word of God at variance with 
ihe Word of God. His style betrays a 
want of that critical nicety, without 
which no man will combat either Cal- 
vinists or Unitarians successfully. His 
diction abounds in carelessnesses like 
these passim: He talks of resting 
on a reliance, p. 3; of a superiority of 
one part of the service above the other, 
p- 4; and of being bound by an obli- 
gation, p. 30. These and numerous 
other tautologies remind one of the ex- 
pression used by the other Bishop Sum- 
ner [of Winchester], in one of his 
Charges “‘ the lucre of gain”: and this 
again reminds me of the man who 
thought the calmness of a walk by cre- 
puscular twilight tended to smooth the 
rough asperities of life! Bishop Bird 
Sumner gravely quotes Baxter (p. 6,7, 
8), who, in a ridiculous passage, in 
which he talks of congregations being 
Jull, and calls inns and alehouses fa- 
milies, enlarges on the delightfulness 
of “100 families singing psalms and 
repeating sermons in the streets of a 
country town on Sundays!!’’ Does 
Bishop Bird Sumner really wish to see 
such results flow from a zealous and 
able discharge of the clerical duties ? 
Bishop Bird Sumner quotes and extols 
Mr. Wilberforce. 

Yours, &c. S. H. Cassan. 
—@-— 
Mr. Ursan, May 10. 
OFFER you an attempt to explain 
a further portion of one of the Pro- 
phets, who has much engaged my at- 
tention lately. 

In this, the assurance, too strong 
and plain to be mistaken, that Je- 
rusalem is to be occupied again by 
the scattered of Israel, the prediction 
of another siege, and of the prowess of 
the Jews, who have long ceased to be 
a military people, their eventual con- 
viction that it was really the Lord of 
Life whom their ancestors nailed to 
the cross, and their grief on the dis- 
covery, are topics which, I trust, may 
render this essay interesting, however 
feeble and imperfect the execution. 

Yours, &c. Ss. W. 
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ZECHARIAH, C. XII. 
Thus saith the Lord, Speak in prophetic 
strain 
Of Israel’s later days: I, the great God, 
Spread heaven’s wide arch and earth’s foun- 
dation laid, 
That my creation, man, form’d by my breath 
A living soul, should walk thereon in truth. 


With rage disfigured now, he dares to war, 
And compasseth with murd’rous implements 
The city of my Chosen—yet shall Zion 
Be as a cup of trembling, and a rock 
To all who shall molest her, grinding to dust 
Th’ encamped multitudes who press the 

siege. [host, 
I, saith the Lord, will smite the astonished 
Both horse and rider. Rushing through the 

ranks, [foe ; 
The maddening steed shall bear the frenzied 
And while their warriors, in darkness lost, 
Blindly conduct the war, beams of pure light 
Shall burst on Judah’s eye; their softened 

hearts [our strength, 
Shall prompt each tongue to cry,‘ The Lord 
On Him we trust. The Lord of Hosts our 


God.”’ 


Jerusalem’s firm chiefs, then like a fire 

Kindled beneath some forest in parch’d au- 
tumn, 

Or as a torch blazing midst summer sheaves, 

Shall to the right and left devour; and where 

Jerusalem once stood, on that same spot 

In splendour shall she rise : but, my first care, 

Shall Judah’s tents be saved, that they who 

glory 

In David as their King, and Israel’s sons 

May not eclipse my favoured of the tribes. 

Zion and her inhabitants shall then 

Be safe beneath my arm; invading foes 

Shall perish in my anger : then, the fallen 

Shall be as David; He of David sprung, 

Shall be acknowledged the mighty God; 

E’en He, the Angel of the Covenant, 

Who led them, and shall lead. ThenI, my 
Spirit 

Outpouring on my people, will to prayer 

Move every contrite heart ; ia bitter grief 

Acknowledging past ignorance shall they 

On Me their fathers pierced, cast a fond eye, 

And with a father’s grief shall mourn, as one 

Of his firstborn bereft, or only son. 

If Israel wept when in Megiddo’s vale 

The good Josiah fell, how keen their anguish 

When first they know that by their impious 
hands {mourn, 

The King Messiah died! The land shall 

Husbaud and wife apart, in grief absorb’d ; 

Those who from David trace their lineage, 

Those who from Nathan, and the sacred 
house 

Of Levi, and from Shimei in later days 

E’en of captivity ; these various lines 

All terminating in the wished descent 

Of Him, theChild of Nazareth, their Saviour: 

All that remain of these shall deeply mourn, 

Husband and wife apart, in grief absorb’d. 


Mr. Ursan, Bakeweil, June 18. 
be compiler of the third vol. of 
Murray’s Family Library, con- 
taining Lives of British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, &c., in the sketch he has given of 
Grinling Gibbons, has endeavoured to 
impress that this artist was the presid- 
ing genius, and had the direction of all 
the carving execited at Chatsworth, 
and that Samuel Watson was only a 
subordinate workman in that elegant 
work. I think it but due to my grand- 
father’s memory to publish the follow- 
ing account of agreements and other 
documents in my possession, and which 
I trust are not unworthy of a record in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

First, by agreement dated Sept. gth, 
1692, with the Earl of Devonshire, 
Samuel Watson, with two others, ex- 
ecuted the ornaments in limetree-wood, 
for the great chamber, the dead game 
over the chimney-piece being by Wat- 
son’s own hand, whose bill for the 
same, also in my possession, amounts 
to 1331. 7s. They were completed in 
1693. 

The trophy, containing the cele- 
brated pen over the door in the south- 
west corner room, is proved, by several 
documents in my possession, to be my 
grandfather’s work also. 

By another agreement, dated Sept. 
2, 1701, in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
own hand, on a stamp, and the bill for 
the work, amounting to 55/., he exe- 
cuted (by 1704) the arms in the pedi- 
ment of the west front. 

Also, by agreement dated Sept. 28th, 
1705, of the same nature, for the carve 
ing of the north front, (finished 1707), 
94. gs. 4d. 

Besides these, for which special 
agreements are in my possession, I 
have vouchers and settled bills for the 
following works, namely : 
1701—For carving thirteen urns in gritstone, 

for the top of the house, 841. 
1707—For carving at the cascade, 19]. 18s. 
1701—For an urn on the altar in the chapel 

in limetree, 2/. 15s. 
1701—For carving thirteen mask heads in 

the lower court, 301. 
1711—For carving on ten vessel ends his 

Grace’s arms, with mantling, for the 

cellar, 251. &e. &e. 

Samuel Watson was born at Heanor 
in Derbyshire, in Dec. 1663, where he 
died, 31st March, 1715, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Henry Watson of 
Bakewell, who carved the arms in the 
pediment of the stables at Chatsworth, 
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16 The last Duchess of Wharton.—Milion. 


in 1763; and, dying Oct. 24th, 1786, 
aged 72, was succeeded by his nephew, 
Samuel Watson’s grandson, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wuirte Watson, F.L.S. 
Statuary and Mineralogist in Bakewell. 


Qe 


Mr. Ursan, June 19. 

N the ‘* Memoirs of the Life of his 

Grace Philip late Duke of Whar- 
ton,” London, 1731, it is stated that 
his first wife, who was daughter of 
Major-General Holmes, dying 14th 
April, 1726, ‘‘ the Duke soon fell 
violently in love with a beautiful young 
lady at the Spanish Court, who was 
then maid of honour to the Queen of 
Spain; she was the daughter of an 
Irish Colonel in the Spanish service, 
who being dead, her mother lived upon 
a pension the King allowed her, so 
that the personal accomplishments of 
this lady were all her fortune. Argu- 
ments were used. by friends of both 
sides to persuade them against the mar- 
riage, but as on one hand the Duke 
was too much hurried away by his 
passions to have the least consideration 
of motives of prudence or conveniency, 
and Mademoiselle Obern, on the other, 
being perhaps a little dazzled with the 
lustre of a ducal title, there was no 
preventing an alliance which both 
parties seemed so fond of.”—** It was 
said that the Duke made a sacrifice of 
his religion for the sake of this match,” 
and it adds, ‘* All the late Duke has 
left behind him is a deserving though 
a poor disconsolate widow, who as 
yet hath made no claim, as I hear of, 
upon his estate, and consequently is 
wholly destitute and unprovided for ; 
but as her case deserves pity, it is hoped 
she will find some resource, but where, 
or from whom, perhaps she may be at 
a loss to know, being entirely unac- 
quainted with her husband’s affairs or 
family.” 

It is erroneous to say that the Duke’s 
second wife was named Obern, which, 
as here spelled, is not an Irish name, 
and this error is copied by Banks in 
his ** Dormant Peerage.” ‘The Duke’s 
second wife was the daughter of John 
Comerford, who left Ireland sometime 
about 1688, and entering the Spanish 
service, he attained the rank of Brigadier 
or Colonel, and at one period had a 
very high situation in Madrid. Co- 
lonel Comerford’s father, who resided 
on his own estate at Finlough, parish 
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of Loghkeen, and county of Tipperary, 
married the only daughter and heiress 
of Walter Butler of Finlough, a distant 
branch of the Ormond family, and 
who at that time possessed an estate of 
about seven hundred acres in Loghkeen 
parish, which was settled on Colonel 
Comerford’s father on his marriage with 
Miss Butler. This estate afterwards 
became the property of the Damer fa- 
mily, and has, on the death of Lady 
Caroline Damer, devolved on the pre- 
sent Earl of Portarlington. 

In vol. 36, p. 309, for July 1766, of 
the Gent. Mag. in an article stating 
errors in the ** Biographia Britannica,”’ 
p- 191, it says, ‘* the Duchess of Whar- 
ton, who is still living, and has been 
long resident in England, is so far 
now from being poor and destitute 
and unprovided for (as indeed she was 
in 1732), that for some years past she 
has been enabled to live in a manner 
suitable to her rank. This the bio- 
grapher mightand ought tohave known, 
Instead of transcribing literally an ac- 
count written above thirty years ago.” 

Perhaps some of your Correspondents 
can say when and at what time the 
Duchess of Wharton died, and in what 
publication her death appears, or if 
any account is to be had of her father’s 
family, her brother being in 1746 a 
Colonel in the Spanish service, and 
another member of the family holding, 
in 1812, a military situation at Prague. 

Yours, &c. J.B. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Blackheath, June 30. 


N the second volume of the Rev. 

Henry J. Todd’s edition of ‘ the 
Works of Mitton,” that learnedCom- 
mentator has introduced in a note the 
following passage from Spenser’s Faery 
Queen ; and observes thereon, ‘* that 
Milton, in his poetical description of 
Deatu, has pretty evidently borrowed 
from the same.” 


¢* But after all came Life, and lastly Death ; 

Death, with most grim and grisly visage 
seen. 

Yet is he nought but parting of the breath, 

No aught to see, but like a shade to ween, 

Unbodied, unsoul’d, unheard, unseen.” 

I here venture to recite Milton’s de- 
scription of Deatu, from Paradise 
Lost, book ii, from verse 666 to verse 
673. 

“¢ The other suapr, 
If shape it might be call’d that shape had 


none 
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Distinguishable in member, joint, orlimb ;— 
Or substance might be called that shadow 
seem’'d, (Night, 
For each seem’d either; black it stood as 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell; 
And sHoOK A DREADFUL DART; what seem’d 
his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 
And subjoining, in sequel, a striking 
portrait of Death, from Sackville’s 
** Induction to the Mirror of Magis- 
trates,” I cannot help remarking, in 
reference to the same, that I am of 
opinion this passage must have escaped 
the searching eye of Mr. Todd, as the 
** DartT”"—** a dreadful sight to see,” 
being ‘‘ in triumph sHooK,” seems to 
decide that Sackville’s stanzas must 
have impressed the imagination of Mil- 
ton, more powerfully than the passage 
selected from Spenser. 
Extract from the ** Induction to the Mirror 
of Magistrates.” 
*¢ The snare of Death aright, 
That daunts all earthly creatures to his law, 
Against whose force it is in vain to fight.— 
No peers, no princes, nor no mortal wight ; 
No towns, no realms, cities, nor strongest 
tow’r, 
But all perforce must yield unto his power. 
Hrs part anon out of the corse he took, 
And in his hand, a pREADFUL sight to see, 
With great triumph ErTsoons THE SAME HE 
SHOOK ; 
That most of all my fears affrayed me.” 
Yours, &c. W. P. 
a 
Roman Remarns on LANCING 
Down, Sussex. 
Mr. Ursan, Goswell-road, May 5. 
N a former volume* you briefly 
noticed the discovery of this pave- 
ment, and having occasion to visit the 
Western part of Sussex, 1 conceived a 
plan and drawing of some of the prin- 
cipal antiquities discovered, would be 
acceptable to your readers, and deserve 
a place in so valnable an historical re- 
cord as the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Lancing Down, on which this pave- 
ment is situated, is one of the bold 
terminations of the Downs, which are 
so frequent on their southern side. 
The view is of a very extensive and 
interesting nature, embracing a_ sea 
view from Beachy Head to the Isle of 
Wight, and the towns of Worthing, 
Littlehampton, and Portsmonth. 
Mr. Medhurst, the discoverer of the 





* Vol. xcvnt. ii. p. 631. 
Gent. Maa. July, 1830. 
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yavement, was formerly a turner in 
isteen, and still carries on the trade 
at Lancing. Before it was explored,* 
he states this place appeared like a con-! 
siderable tumulas, but on penetrating 
the centre about four feet, he came to 
the pavement. It is forty feet square, 
with a ronm in the centre, sixteen feet 
square, paved with coarse tessere, and 
much: damaged. . In -the centre of 
the room he found ashes, and twenty- 
five pieces of British and Roman coin. 
In different parts near the building se- 
veral graves were opened, containing 
ashes, combs rudely carved, fibuke, 
styles, and some. pottery. The walls 
of the building are from six to .ten 
inches above the pavement, and are 
three feet in thickness ; they are built 
of chalk and flint. The exterior of the 
inner one has been stuccoed. In the 
annexed plan, the graves are repre- 
sented at the proportionate distance 
from the principal building. 

The following is an exact acconnt 
of the discoveries made in the neizh- 
bourhood of this edifice. The total 
number of graves opened amounted to 
thirty-five. 

1. A ring of iron, part of a metal 
dagger, and some burnt bones. 

2. A bath lined with hewn chalk, 
two feet deep, and fonr feet and a half 
in diameter; an extremely curious 
broach represented in fig. D, was 
found on the edge. 

3, and 4, contained some burnt 
bones, and a fibula. 

5. Some burnt bones, and an ele- 
gant fibula, represented in the annex- 
ed plate, fig. C. The semi-diamond 
portions are similar to steel, and it is 
In very good preservation. 

6 and 7, contained a small earthen 
vase, burnt bones, and two lachryma- 
tories. . 

8 and g, produced burnt bones and 
a comb. 

10. This was by far the largest in- 
terment opened, and amply repaid the 
tronble. Under the head of a skele- 
ton were the bones of a fowl, and on 
the breast a curious fibula, represent- 
ing a cock, fig. B. It is of gold, ena- 
lik. Tt is much to be regretted that “na 
spirited gentleman in the county has super- 
intended the discoveries made by this in- 
dustrious but unlearned man. An historian 
and scholar, like Sir R.C, Hoare, would bring 
to light much valuable and interesting in- 
formation from discoveries whieh could be 
made in these Downs, 
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18 British Urn found at Storrington, Sussex. 


mélled with red and green, and has a 
singular appearance. 

11 and #2, contained rings of wire, 
bonecombs, brooches, and burnt bones. 

13. Four small earthen vases, two 
brooches, burnt bones, and some 
broken pottery. 

Fig. E, is of bronze, and was found 
on the floor of the building. 

Fig. A,* is a vase of baked earth, 
144 inches in height, 10 over the brim 
and 12 at the widest part. 

This curious discovery was made on 
Good Friday, 1828. 2. A: 

*,* The three coins, or sceatte, 
represented in the plate, have been 
communicated by another Correspond- 
ent, but are said to have been found at 
the saine spot. 


Mr. Urban, 
SEND you a sketch. of a remark- 
ably fine British urn, which was 
discovered in 1826, on the Downs in 
the parish of Storrington, Sussex. 
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It measures 21 inches high, 13 broad 
at the top, and 64 at the base, is of a 
dirty reddish brown colour, and ina 
very good state of preservation. This 
is the largest and best formed of any 
of the British specimens I have seen. 
Its thickness is three-quarters of an 
inch, and its shape, considering i* vas 





* All of the above ornaments are repre- 
sented in the annexed plate, of their real size, 
except the vase. 

t+ Of those engraved in Hoare’s ‘¢ Ancient 
Wilts,” it most resembles that in Tumuli, 
plate viii. vol. I. p. 81. There is much of 
the same sprig pattern on one in Tumili, 
plate xvi. 
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made by the hand, very perfect. Ft 
was found, which is not uncommon, 
with its base or small end upwards. 
The coarse cloth in which the bones 
were usually deposited, was entirely 
decayed, but the pin or brass fastening 
(also represented above) was in good 
preservation. The bones were white 
and well burned. 

The difficulty of procuring perfect 
specimens of these rude funeral vessels 
of our ancestors is very great, being 
half baked, or, as some antiquaries 
imagine, baked only in the sun ; they 
are so very soft, that the utmost care 
must be exerted to prevent their fall- 
ing to pieces. Chalk seems to preserve 
them best, for I have never been able 
to remove those in a perfect state, 
which I have discovered in clay or 
sand. It may not be out of place, if 
I here remark that these urns are often 
miscalled Roman, Danish, &c. when 
our present knowledge of pottery and 
sepulchral remains may more properly 
term them British. All the Roman 
urns I have seen have been made of 
much better materials, and appear to 
have been turned with a lathe. 

1 would wish to ask any of your 
learned correspondents, if they ima- 
gine the British ever burned their 
dead before the Romans invaded this 
country. From my own observations, 
I should say it was a form borrowed 
from the Romans; and I conceive those 
tumuli in which we find the skeletons, 
with stags’ horns, the bones of dogs, 
birds, &c. to be the most ancient form 
of burial that was adopted in this island. 
We generally find these remains at the 
lowest part of the tumulus, and the 
urns either in the centre or at the side; 
and in some it would appear that the 
urns were placed little more than just 
under the turf; and indeed in many 
places I have seen well burned bones 
covered only with a stone, not more 
than a foot under ground, and where 
there has not been the least shadow of 
anurn. There has never, I believe, 
been any regular number of urns found 
in a tumulus; in some as many as 15 
or 20, in others only one or two. May 
we not suppose that, during the fre- 
quent battles which the Romans must 
have had with the British, the British 
burned their slain after the Roman 
custom, and put their bones in these 
rude urns, placing them in the tumuli 
which had already been formed ? 

Yours, &c. 


- . 
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Biggleswade, 
Mr. Urzan, April 9 
IGGLESWADE, a market town 
in the county of Bedford, is situ- 
ate on the great north road at the dis- 
tance of 45 miles from London. It 
gives name to the hundred in which it 
is situate; the ancient name, according 
to Domesday Book, was Bicheleswade ; 
but since the compilation of that book 
it has undergone several changes, for 
the most part orthographical, viz. Bike- 
leswade, Bigelesworth, Biglesward. 

In ancient records it is called the 
Borough and Foreign of Biggleswade, 
and it hath now its bailiwick or fran- 
chise, to which the tolls of the market 
and fairs are payable; the present pro- 
prietor of the bailiwick is Mr. Simeon 
Sell. 

We learn from the Norman Survey, 
that the Manor was then held by Ralph 
de Lisle, and was rated for ten hides ; 
there were seven villeins, ten bordars, 
and three servants ; alsotwo mills of 47s. 
yearly value, Its value was 17/. yearly. 
{nthe time of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, Stigand the Archbishop held 
this manor, and it was then worth 10/. 

Richard, the tenth and last Abbot of 
Ely, perceiving that encroachments 
were daily being made upon the privi- 
leges of their monastery, obtained a 
grant from Henry I. making their Ab- 
bey a Bishoprick, but Richard died 
before it was putinto execution. Now 
as there was no province assigned, the 
King sent for Robert Bluet, then 
Bishop of Lincoln and Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, and obtained of him 
that the county of Cambridge might be 
the province of the new Bishop; in 


lieu of which, three manors, part of the 
possessions of the Abbey of Ely, were 
surrendered to the Bishop of Lincoln ;. 
viz., Spaldwick, Biggleswade, and 
Bugden.* 

he grant of Henry I. only mentions. 
the vill of Spaldwick, and is to this pur- 
port: ‘* The King having taken into 
consideration the state of his kingdom. 
of England, and finding that the har- 
vest was great but the labourers few, 
and therefore the labour too mueh upon 
them, &c., with the advice of the Po 
Pascal did convey and make over the 
Vill of Spaldwick, in the county of 
Huntingdon, part of the possessions of 
the monastery of Ely, with allb its rights 
and appurtenances, to the Church of 
Lincoln, and to Robert Bishop of the 
same see, and to his successors for ever, 
in as free and —— a manner as ever 
the monastery of Ely had heldit,” &c. 
Browne Willis states that Biggleswade 
was obtained by the successor of Bluet, 
for which he was to make the King an 
annual present of a rich gown lined 
with sables, worth one hundred marks: 
and we accordingly find that the manor 
was grantedf:te the Bishop of Lincoln 
without any allusion to any assignment 
of the county of Cambridge as a dio- 
cese for the Bishop of Ely. 

The Bishops of Lincoln continued 
to hold the manor and enjoy the privi- 
lege, as is evident from the extracts 
from the public records given beneath,f 
until 4th Edw. III.,}) when Henry 
Bishop of Lincoln was summoned to 
answer by what authority he claimed to 
have, in his manor of Biggleswade, view 
of frank pledge, with all things to view of 
frank pledge belonging, twice in a year, 





* Coke’s account of the Franchise of Ely, in the 4th Vol. of his Inst. 
t ‘‘Inspeximus insuper cartam celebris memorize Domini H. quondam regis Anglie 





progenitoris nostri in hac verba: H. rex Anglize Archiepiscopis, &c. Sciatis me reddidisse 
et concessisse Deo et Ecclesia: beatee Marie Lincoliz, et Alexandro Episcopo et omnibus 
successoribus suis imperpetuum, manerium de Bicheleswada cum terris et hominibus et om- 
nibus ipsi manerio pertinentibus, in bosco et plano, in aquis et extra, in pratis et pasturis, in 
molendinis et ecclesid: in via et semitis, in piscariis, cum soca et saca et tol et team et in- 
fangenetheof, cum omnibus libertatibus et quietationibus et consuetudinibus et omnibus 
rebus eidem manerio pertinentibus, ita bene et in pace et honorifict et quiet? optinendis Ec- 
clesie Lincolniensi et praetaxato Episcopo, et omnibus successoribus ejus, sicut ego unquam 
manerium illud melius ét liberius tenui dum fuit in manu med, vel aliquis qui illud liberius 
ante me tenuisset. Hanc itaque redditionem et concessionem meam, sicut superius determi- 
natum est, factam collaudo, collaudatam confirmo, et illam prefate Ecclesiz et Episcopo 
Alexandro et successoribus ejus:integré illibattque permansuram regif auctoritate et a Deo 
mihi concess4 potestate corroboro. Testibus Rogero Episcopo Sarum, &e. &e.; apud Gil- 
lingham, anno ab incarnatione Domini millessimo centessimo tricessimo secundo.”—Dugd. 
Monast. vol. iii. p. 261. 

¢ E’p’s Linc’ ten’ in Bykeleswade Str’tton H’d’m’ di’ feod’ de Baronia Eccl’ie sue. Testa 
de Nevill. Ep’us Lincoln omnes habet regales libertates’infra maner’ et Hundred’ de Byke- 
leswade. 29 i III. Ing. post mort. \| Pleas of quo warranto. 
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viz, one after the feast of St. Michael, 
and another after the feast of Easter, 
of all resiapts and tenants within the 
game manor; with soc, sac, toll, theam, 
infangthef and outfangthef, gallows, 
tumbrell, pillory, and thew at Biggles- 
wade; and one market at Biggleswade 
ou Monday, aud one fair there yearly, 
on the eve and on the day of the exal- 
tation of the Holy Cross, with pleas of 
market aud fair, and toll, &e. and to 
have free warren in all their demesne 
lands inv the aforesaid manor, &c. 

Aad the Bishop, by Thomas de 
Huatington his atiorney, came; and as 
to the view and also the aforesaid liber- 
ties of sac, soc, toll, and theam, infang- 
thef, &c. &c. and the fair aforesaid, 
says, that he and all his predecessors 
from the time whereof the memory of 
nian does not exist to the contrary, 
were seised both of the aforesaid liber- 
ties as well as the appurtenances to the 
afuresaid manor, and by that authority 
he claimed the liberties, &c. And as 
to the Market at Biggleswade, he said 
that the Lord King Heury, by his char- 
ter, which the Lord King Edward re- 
citing confirmed, and which confirma- 
tion was then produced, granted to 
Hugh the second Bishop of Lincoln, a 
predecessor of the then present Bishop, 
that he and his successors for ever 
should have a market at Bigyleswade, 
which his father granted and gave to 
him, and which the same Bishop had 
always up to that time quietly enjoyed, 
with all liberties, rights, and custoins 
of a kind appertaining to a market, and 
by that authority he claimed the afore- 
said market, &c. And as to the free- 
warren aforesaid, he says, the Lord the 
King Edward, by his charter then pro- 
duced, granted and confirmed to the 
then present Bishop, that he and his 
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successors for ever might have freewar- 
ren in all his demesne lands at Biggles- 
wade, although such lands were not in 
the bounds of the King’s forests, &c., 
and by that authority he claimed free 
warren, &c. 

I find no change in the proprietor of 
this manor until the time of Edward 
the Sixth, when Henry Holbech, alias 
Rands, was removed from the see of 
Rochester, and confirmed Bishop of 
Lincoln, Aug. 20, 1547, in order that 
the estates belonging to the see of Lin- 
colu might be given up to the Crown, 
which he readily yielded to: before he 
had been possessed thereof a month, 
he in one day confiscated all the prin- 
cipal manors belonging to-his Bishop- 
rick, alienating Sept. 26, 1547, the 
Lordship and manor of Biggleswade, 
with more than twenty others. 

By an inguisition taken at Ampthill, 
Jan. 14, 3 Edw. VI. it was found that 
Sir Michael Fisher, Kut. whe died 
June 18, 2 Edw. VI. possessed of this 
manor, together with that of Clifton 
and some others, left his granddaughter 
Agnes, the daughter of John Fisher, 
which Agnes was found to be his heir, 
being then twenty-two years old, and 
the wife of Oliver the first Lord St. 
Johu.* 

The manor afterwards became a part 
of the Crown possessions, and was, 
Feb. 18, 1772, leased to Robert Earl 
Granville for the term of thirty-one 
years, and by the then last survey was 
valued at 28/. 3s. 23d } 

Soon alter the expiration of the 
above-wentioned lease, it was sold (by 
auction at Gartaway’s Coflee-house, 
Sept. 10, 1807) to Sir Francis Willes, 
Kut. for the sum of 2180/. Sir Francis 
died Oct. 30, 1827, seized of the manor, 
which he devised to Peter Harvey Lo- 





* Created Baron of the Realm by letters patent bearing date Jan. 15, 1558, by the 


title of Lord St. John of Bletsho. 


+ Account of Manors held by Lease from the Crown. 
+ In the Val. Eccl. of Henry. Vill. we find that Biggleswade was worth per annum 
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vell, esq. a minor, the present pro- 
rietor. 

The parish Church, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, is in the Deanery of Shef- 
ford; but being a prebend, the Pre- 
bendary having a peculiar jurisdiction 
throughout the parish, is exempt from 
archidiaconal visitation: the wills of 
those persons who die possessed of per- 
sonalty in this parish oul are proved, 
and other ecclesiastical affairs are trans- 
acted, in the peculiar of the Prebendary. 

The vicarage was endowed 1277 by 
one Thomas Northficet, Prebendary of 
Biggleswade ; he presented Walter 
Justice to the same, who was canoni- 
cally instituted under duty of residence. 
It appears from the endowment, that 
the Prebendary reserved to himself and 
his successors portions of the aliarage, 
viz. the tithes of wool and lamb, also 
all mortuaries, with the tithes of trades- 
men arising from trade ; the residue of 
the altarage, for the sustenance of the 
Vicar and his ministers, was stated to 
be the four principal offerings through 
the year, with the other offerings on 
the days of All Saints, and of the Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and others, as well at funerals as at 
marriages and purifications or church- 
ings, and whatsoever else due in name 
of an offering: together with the tithe 
of inilk, cheese, also of mills, with the 
tithes of calves, foals, pigs, geese, flax, 
hemp, and curtilages, with the pay- 
ment at Christmas called ploughboot, 
and also the oblations which the faith- 
ful in Christ for the time to come, 
might put into the trunks or chests of 
Biggleswade and of Siratton. The 
Vicar by himself, and other necessary 
and proper ministers, was to serve the 

prebendal Church of Biggleswade, and 
find two waxlights in full service, and 
two processional lights, and one lamp 
burning in the chancel, together with 
wine, frankinceuse, and wafers, and 
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was to answer proportionably for extra- 
ordinary charges; but the Prebendary 
was to provide priests, to,do duty in 
the Chapels of the said Prebend, in 
such manner as he had been accus- 
tomed to do, &c. 

In the Ecclesiastical Taxation of 
Pope Nicholas, it is thus recorded of 
the Prebend, ‘* Eccl’ia Prebendal’ de 
Bikeleswade, 46/. 13s. 4d.;”” but the 
Vicarage is not separately alluded to. 
We find, however, from an Inquisition 
of Ninths,* granted 15 Edw. IIL. that 
the Vicarage was returned as worth 
151. 10s. 3d. 

The Prebend is rated in the King’s 
books at 42/. 17s. 6d.+ 

In Browne Willis’s survey of the 
Cathedrals, is given the succession of 
the Prebendaries of this Church. The 
present Prebendary is the Rev. George 
Thos, Pretyman, of Wheathamstead. 

The present Vicar is the Rev. Edw. 
Barker Frere. 

Auciently there was a guild or fra- 
ternity called “* the Fraternity of the 
Holy Trinity in the Church of St. An- 
drew in Biggleswade,” of which we 
find the following entry in the Val. 
Eccl. of Hen. VIII. made about the 
time of its suppression. 

** Rob’tus Rypam p’sbit’ frat’uitat® sive 
gilde S’c’e Trinitat’ in eccl’ia S’ti Andree 
in Bygleswade p’dict’ h’et in clar’ denar’ de 
gardianis d’ce frat’nitat’, 7/. 

** I’m p'd’c’i gardiani h’ent in terr’ et ten’ 
posit’ in man’ mort’ p’ nup’ Regem E, iiiju 
et valent nisi ultra rep’s, 61. 13s. 4d.” 

A graut respecting this Guild may 
be seen Pat. 14 Edw. 1V. p. 2, m. 4. 

The chancel was built by John Ru- 
dyng, a Prebendary of this church (be- 
ing collated 1467; he, however, resigned 
it for that of Sutton in Bucks, 1468.) 
The eastern window is of very uncom- 
mon dimensions, and is much admired. 

Upon entering the chancel door, to 
the right are three stalls, over each of 





* In this aid 34 marks, 11s. 8d. were paid by the parish of Biggleswade. 


+ The following extract is from the Val. Eccl. of Henry VIII. 


Bygleswade. Will’n’s Seg’ve vicarius ib’m h’et in clar’ den’ijs ultra - & d, 
rep’s p’ annu’..... qosdencescocepenstetonsoo ebeencscne: ss oe } =? ® 
Georgius Hennege decanus Lincoln’ p’bend’ ib’m h’et 
de firmario ejusd’m p’ bend” ......ssecceesessesereseees } = © 8 
In den’ijs solut’ p’ori S'ti Joh’is Jer’l’m in 3 6 begs o 0 
Anglia p’ pens’ anti™ ..,......ccsessesees oe 
Et p’ porc’one solut’ subdecano et Chore- 2 see 
stall’ Lincolu’ p’ annu’ .......0000ee+ bebe . 
$e B0R0: 0 0acees ecoocee 7 12 8 
Et reman’ claré...... 42 7 4 
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which is a plainly carved Gothic arch ; 
here is no piscina adjoining, which 
frequently is the case. A specimen hav- 
ing the three stalls and piscina may be 
seen at Cockayne Hatley, inthis county. 

At the foot of the steps leading from 
the altar, are several slabs of blue 
stone, which have contained plates with 
inscriptions and other devices, but most 
of them being mutilated there are no 
inscriptions now legible. 

In the centre of the chancel, but at 
some distance from the altar, is an im- 
mense blue slab, being 11 feet 6 inches 
long, and 5 feet 6 inches wide, which 
covers the remains of the John Rudyng 
before mentioned, and which has the 
following imperfect inscription. Those 
parts which are included in brackets 
are now torn off, and are supplied from 
Browne Willis, who supposes that this 
monument was placed here in the life- 
time of Rudyng, before he obtained his 
other preferments. Ona scroll in black 
Jeter, is the following couplet : 

*¢ Quatuor O Sancti me Bedford Archilevi- 
tam [vestrum.” 
John Rudyng famulum precibus. defendite 

Round the verge of the slab: 

[{‘‘ Rudyng marmoreus lapis est datus iste 
Johanni, [Tyranni,] 

Quem crucis ethereus Rex salvet ab ore 

Haud pessumdet eum Baratri resupina po- 
testas, 

Lumen sidereum sed ei det Diva Majestas. 

Qui gravis in vita Legu’ vir erat graduatus, 

Bis Prebendatus et Bedford Archilevita, 

Et meritis magnus sancti Rector Michaelis 

Glowcetir. Ut celis hilarescat det sacer 
agnus. 

{Hujus Basilice sponsus fuerat meritosus, 

Talis erat qualem descripsi plus liberalem.’’] 

There were.five other lines origi- 
nally, but these were torn off when 
Browne Willis saw the monument. 
Near the top of the stone was a large 
brass plate, equal in its dimensions to 
one atthe bottom. At the man’s side 
the figure of Death still remains. The 
brass at the bottom is inscribed with 
the following curious dialogue, inclosed 
in lines alternately raised and sunk : 
¢¢ Tu fera Mors quid agis humane prodiga 

stragis, [tendis, 
Cedo quot offendis: quod in hune: discrimine 
Dic cur tela struis, uaturee depopulatrix, 
Dic cur non metuis hunc trudere vasta vora- 
trix, 
Cur te non puduit fatali sorte ferire, 
Vivere quem decuit, et plebs lacrimatur obire,” 
“6 Mors,—Crede nec injurias mortalibus hunc 

’ dare soimauis, fomnis, 

Namque meas furias caro tandem sentiet 
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Horrida tela fero, morsu necis urgeo seclum, 
Nec vulgo nec hero parcens traho singula 
mecum. [que Sacerdos 
Quid valet aitus honos, Rex, Dux, Princeps- 
Hance subeunt sortem, nequeunt precurrere 
mortem. [grinis, 
Mors ego sum finis lustrantibus hic pere- 
Terminus itineris quem nec preterire mereris. 
In scriptis legitur, Caro quevis morte po- 
titur, 
Et vox applaudit vulgo, mors omnia claudit.”’ 


Nearly opposite to the pulpit, in the 
middle of the nave, is a stone, with 
brasses inlaid, of one William Halsted, 
originally having a wife on each side 
of him: the husband is decollated. 
One of the wives is inhumanly torn 
from his side, and the other being ow 
the right of him, has Aficia on her 
right shoulder, and the following in- 
scription at their feet: 


** Hic jacent Will’ms Halsted, qui obiit 
xxx die Januarii, Anno D’ni MCCCCXLIX2, 
Et Isabella ac Alicia uxores ei’de.........000++ 
seeeee Quor’ a’i’ab’ p’pciet’ de, Am’e.” 

Very near to the last, is another thus 
inscribed : 


** Exuviz Reverendi Georgii Gibson, 
quadraginta sex annis hujus Parochiz vicarii, 
hic sunt sepultz. Sancti Evangelii pastor 
verus et fidelis fuit, sacro munere fungendo 
constans et diligens, in privata vitd clarum 
et magnificum exemplum innocentiz et vir- 
tutis; post longam vitam laboris in vinea 
sacra Domini, supremus rerum Arbiter hinc 
evocavit, vicessimo nono die Julii, ztatis 
anno septuagessimo sexto, Anno Domini 
millessimo septingentessimo sexto. Ri- 
cardus Rudd scripsit.”’ 

Another has: 


‘¢ Hic jacet Owinus Bromsall, Armig., 
filius Rad’ Bromsall, de Beeston, in com. 
Bedf. qui obiit ...... die Octob. 1663, et 
Blandina uxor et filia Blandina, e dextri 
parte jacentes. Anno etatis fere 58.” 

In the south aile is a handsome 
marble monument, inclosed with iron 
rails (which have been permitted to 
fall into a most disgraceful condition), 
to the memory of Sir Thomas Brom- 
sall, who was seated at Stratton in this 
parish, which is thus inscribed : 


“¢ Depositum Thome Bromsall, Militis : 
Qui eum legum jurumq’ custos esset acer- 
rimus, eA tamen fuit morum suavitate, ut 
tot fere amicos habuerit, quot familiares : 
letissima foemina in 2“*5 nuptias ascita, focli- 
Citatis specimen videbatur, ciim subitd post 
trimestres nuptias vix tridui morbo ex- 
tinctus: quam brevia humana sint gaudia 
documentum ingens factus est. Vidua meestis- 
sima hune statui lapidem jussit, illi quidem 
in memoriam sibi vero cum Deo viam fuerit, 
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ut zgrum spiritum trahere desinit delectum, 
pro cineris consortio, receptaculum. An. 
D. 1706, ztat. 63.” 


Ona ne marble monument, very 
near to the last, we read, 


** Beneath this stone are deposited the 
remains of Harriot, daughter of Admiral Sir 
Richard King, Bart. married to Brigadier- 
General Charles Barnett, Feb. 22, 1796; 
died in childbed Sept. 17, 1799. She was 
deservedly loved, and ever will be lamented 
by her afflicted husband. 

«< The said Charles Barnett died at Gib- 
raltar on the 10th of October, 1804, of the 
fatal epidemic fever that raged there, and 
was by his own direction buried in the con- 
vent chapel without military honours. He 
was Major-General of his Majesty’s forces, 
second Major of his Majesty’s third regi- 
ment of foot guards, and second in command 
in that garrison. His civil and military 
virtue has been amply acknowledged and 
recorded.”’ 

In the chancel, near to the altar, 
are several monuments to the family of 
the Barnetts, who have for some time 
been seated at Stratton. The follow- 
ing inscriptions are copied from the 
monuments: 


“¢ In the grave beneath are deposited the 
remains of Elizabeth Barnett, who died at 
Stratton on the 30th of July, 1775; she 
was twenty years the wife, and thirty years 
the widow of Curtis Barnett, Esq. who died 
at Fort St. David’s, on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, on the 29th of April, 1746, and 
was then Commander-in-Chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s squadron in the East Indies. 

On the same monument, 

“* In the grave beneath are deposited the 
remains of Amelia Barnett; she deceased 
on the 8th Feb, 1808.” 

Another has: 

*< In the grave beneath are deposited the 
remains of Charles Barnett, Esq. son of 
Curtis and Elizabeth Barnett, born in the 
city of Gibraltar, May 17th, 1733. De- 
ceased at Stratton, July 27th, 1811.” 

In the north aile of the Church is a 
neat tablet, which is 

“¢ Sacred to the memory of Barbara Do- 
rothea Lewis, the sister of Richard Lewis, 
Esq. of Lantrillio Grosseny, in the county 
of Monmouth, by whom this tablet is dedi- 
cated. She departed this life the 3d day of 
June, 1823, aged 77.” 

In this aile are memorials to several 
of the Rudd family, who were formerly 
resident in this town; but as I have 
already trespassed upon the space as- 
signed for topographical communica- 
tions in your valuable Miscellany, I 






have thought it prudent ‘to omit them: 
I must also, from the same motives, 
for the present, omit an account of the 
hamlets of Stratton and Holme, in this 
parish, which shall be cummunicated 
in a future number of your Magazine. 
Yours, &c. C.C. 
—-&— 


Scraps From Aa Note-Boox. 


HAT “ brevity is the soul of wit” 
is a very old saying, and one not 
yet worn out. Many persons, it has 
been observed, will dues over a short 
essay, who are too occupied or too in- 
dolent to read a long and regular trea- 
tise,—and many more, it might have 
been added, are more attracted by short 
and pithy sentences, than by the com- 
paratively bulky essay. Under this im- 
pression, and, it is confessed, stimulated 
by the praiseworthy example of your 
excellent and acute prativelt nord 
A.C. C. (disguised under which ini- 
tials, 1 think I can recognise a charac- 
ter not unknown in the world of let- 
ters,) the writer proposes to transmit 
occasionally a selection of extrdets 
from his note-book, on interesting lo- 
cal, lingual, and literary subjects, for 
the centenarian pages of the oldest 
Magazine of the day. 





The French termination ism seems, 
in our language, to be generally ap- 
plied to denote something. spurious or 
false ; for instance, philosophism, for 
a pretended philosophy ; liberalism, for 
an affected liberality, &c. Our neigh- 
bours do not themselves seem to ob- 
serve this difference, if we are to judge 
from their word for Christianity—Chre- 
liantsme. 

May not the word dipsy be satisfac- 
torily said to be derived Tote the ten- 
dency of the person affected to tip 
over? The deduction is quite legiti- 
mate. 


I am glad, asa citizen and an Eng- 
lishman, that the late wretched at- 
tempt to inclose Hampstead Heath has 
been defeated. The formerly open 
spaces around the capital have been 
too much inclosed —too much for the 
health and recreation of the public, if 
not for the avarice of adjoining pro- 
prietors ; but Hampstead Heath is really 
too lovely a spot to be resigned to the 
spoiler. 

Residents in London often complain 
that they can see nothing without pay- 
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ing for it; and many comparisons, dis- 
advantageous to their own country, are 
mace with the practice on the Conti- 
nent. This is especially the case with 
regard to exhibitions of pictures and 
works of art; yet what is the fact? To 
say nothing of the numerous noble col- 
lections which may be viewed with 
the very slight trouble of calling fora 
ticket before the visit, there is the 
National Gallery, at No. 100, Pall- 
mall, always open, with a matchless 
collection of pictorial gems, amongst 
which the productions of our own 
countrymen, Hogarth and Wilkie, dis- 
playing, in addition to exquisite exe- 
cution, a profuse store of that quality 
so unattainable to a foreigner, hu- 
mour, are proudly pre-eminent over the 
masterpieces of the artists of Italy and 
Holland. In addition to this the 
Bourgeois Gallery at Dulwich is as 
easily accessible ; and the most curious 
specimens of ancient art, and the most 
exquisite pieces of sculpture ever exe- 
cuted, are freely shown to any one 
who may choose to see them at that 
unequalled repository the British Mu- 
seum. 


Scraps from 


It may seem hypercritical, but I 
cannot help thinking that the effect of 
Wordsworth’s affecting little piece, 
** Poor Susan,” is injured, in the 
minds of Cockneys at least, by the 
making of * bright volumes of vapour 
down Lothbury glide,” since it is im- 
possible, from ‘* the corner of Wood- 
street’’ (the scene of the ballad) to 
catch a glimpse of that place, espe- 
cially if ‘*a river’’ is to be seen “ fow- 
ing through the vale of Cheapside ” at 
the same time. Does not Lothbury 
too, sound in unaccustomed ears as 
something pleasant and countryfied? 
—I know of nothing so exquisitely 
pathetic as the short piece in question 
in the whole range of British poetry, 
except a song in the ‘ Life of Mausje 
Waueh,” entitled “ There's nae hame 
like our ain hame.” I would rather 
be the author of that one little poem, 
than of all the fashionable novels that 
have followed one another into obli- 
vion for the last fifty years. 


The Old Queen’s Head at Islington, 
(engraved in your Vol. for 1794, p.513,) 
—by far the most complete and inte- 
resting specimen of an ancient hostelry 
lately remaining in the suburbs, which 
was pulled down, to the regret of every 
lover of antiquity and of the pictu- 
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resque, only a few months ago,—is 
already replaced by a modern erection, 
with nothing remarkable about its 
staring new brick front (alas! for the 
chubby cherubs at the corners, and 
the strangely-carved old porch that 
used to grace its predecessor!) except 
a bust of the ‘ maiden queen,” at 
the top, with the now counterfeit in- 
scription, ** The Old Queen's Head.” 


It is pleasant, just before the begin- 
ning of hay-harvest in the environs, to 
observe the monotony of some * long 
dull street” of dingy houses, broken by 
the simple music of the pipe and tabor, 
and the ringing of bells on the legs of 
the morris-dancers. It tells of the 
country and its delights to the dull ear 
of the Londoner, while, moreover, 
there seems a patch of old-time merri- 
ment in the active but not mincing 
motions of the ruddy and sun-burnt 
countrymen who thus endeavour to 
gain a few pence by the exhibitien of 
their own peculiar pastimes to those 
*‘nent up in populous city.” They 
generally perform three (perhaps more) 
different dances, one with sticks, the 
rattling of which, struck against one 
another, keeps time to the music ;— 
another with handkerchiefs, which 
are gracefully waved in various direc- 
tions ; and a third, in which the hands 
are clapped in unison with the pipe 
and tabor. All are pleasing, when 
executed with precision. 

I have often wondered that Mr. 
Hone never devoted a plate and one 
of his own heart-warming descriptions 
to this custom of morris-dancing in 
spring, in his delightful volumes of the 
Every Day Book and Table Book, 
works which, from their amiableness 
of feeling, interest of contents, and 
richness of illustration, deserve a place 
in the heart and on the shelves of every 
lover of literature. 


It is customary with the present 
ephemeral race of * light”” Magazines, 
to despise what they call their ‘* heavy” 
predecessors, especially on the ground 
that the latter, instead of being exclu- 
sively devoted to the entertainment of 
the passing moment, also contained 
articles of ‘‘dry” information. Yet it 
is now found that periodicals all froth 
will not do, and numberless works of 
a more solid character, ‘ Family Li- 
braries,” * Cabinet Cyclopzdias,” ** Li- 
braries of Voyages and Travels,” &c. 
&e. &c. are monthly sent forth to sup- 
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ly the deficiency. Their contents 
ides precisely the same as those of 
the articles sneered at in the old ma- 
gazines, and carefully excluded by 
their conceited successors! Truly 
*¢ Truth will prevail! ” 

Lord Byron, it appears, was so puz- 
led at the verb ‘‘ read” being spelt pre- 
cisely the same both in its present and 
past tenses, although pronounced dif- 
ferently, that, in his journals, &c. he 
invariably spells the latter ‘* redde.”’ 
This is very ridiculous, and there is 
no precedent for the innovation. As 
an alteration is certainly required, I 
think it would be much better to sub- 
stitute “reed” in the present tense, 
which would answer the purpose quite 
as well. J. W. 


—@— 


Morley, near Leeds, 
Mr. Unsax, Yorkshire, May 3. 


| Ry wees nagpaeapenene by the favour of 
having my remarks upon particu- 
lar bells lately inserted in your Maga- 
zine, I venture to enlarge a little upon 
the subject, in order to make the com- 
munication more perfect. My object, it 
may be remembered, is to show the 
uses to which these bells were appro- 
priated in ancient times, and the sta- 
tions they occupied. 

Your ja abounding in plates 
of our old churches, (especially since 
about 1787) discover to us some very 
curious structures, the peculiarities of 
which, as I before hinted, deserve 
more comment than has been bestowed 
upon them. For the present I shall 
confine myself to the bells and their 
receptacles. 

In your volume for 1800, p. 25, for 
1803, p. 305, for 1804, p. 9, for 1806, 
p- 793, for 1826, p. 393, and for 1820, 
p- 577, we have five instances of the 
Greater ‘* Saint’s Bell,”’ once sus- 
pended in its little open gable imme- 
diately over the Roodloft, but which 
in every plate appears to have been re- 
moved. Again, in other instances, as 
at Skelton church, co. of York, and 
Bishopton, co. of Warwick, engraved 
in your Magazine for 1810, p. 313, we 
perceive it once hung with another in 
separate recesses over the roodloft ; and 
here it is worth remarking that the 
Saint's Bell is gone, while at Bishop- 
ton one of the two remains, 

Another class of churches (as regards 
architecture), discovers to us in similar 

Grnt. Mac, July, 1830. 
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angular capped, open gables at the 
west end, the same two bells, the smal- 
ler of which, on the authority of your 
learned correspondent in vol. Lxxvt. 
p- 525, and note, was evidently the 
Saint’s Bell ; of this description are the 
churches in your vols. for 1797, p. 377, 
1789, p. 772, 1804, p. 113, 1805, p. 
793, and 1820, p. 113; to which I 
may add the church of Crossthwaite, 
in Cumberland, where one bell re- 
mains, but the other has disappeared. 

But besides these there are churches 
having towers, in which the “ Saint's 
Bell” has formerly hung. Of this 
we have a fine instance in Tong 
Church, Shropshire, mentioned in 
your Magazine for 1800, part ii. p. 
934, and more especially in your vol. 
for 1763, p. 162. A chareh having 
six bells, Pesides a very large and a 
small one in another chamber; certainly 
the Saint’s Bell, and possibly the pass- 
ing bell. Another instance occurs at 
East Meon, in Hants, mentioned in 
your vol. for 1819, p. 297. These re- 
ferences make good the quotation in 
Nares’s Glossary: 

** Whose shrill Saint’s Bell hangs in his 
louverie, 

While the rest are damned to the plum- 

berie.” Hatt, Sat. v. 1. 

Indeed, I am very credibly informed 
that in Catholic countries, upon the 
Continent, the Saint’s Bell always 
hangs in a solitary or separate recess.* 
Of these bells in the interior of a 
church, see a very singular account in 
vol. xcy. p. 525. 

Bells, it is well known, were a great 
object of superstition with our ances- 
tors. Each of them was represented 
to have its peculiar name and virtues. 
Your Magazine for 1818, p. 307, and 
Hone’s Every Day Book, vol. ii. p. 
136, have much general and enter- 
taining information respecting them, 
but my thoughts are now directed to 
points which have been less frequently 
noticed. 

It has been remarked ‘that we sel- 
dom or never find the Saint’s Bell in 
its proper recess, and I have further to 
observe, we seldom find more than oné 
bell of higher antiquity than Charles, 
or James the First’s reign, (in an 
country church, at least,) and that Is 
generally the smallest bell in the new 
peal. The singularity of this discovery 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. xciv. p. 530, 
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is well accounted for by Dr. Whitaker, 


in his History of Richmondshire, p. 
296, vol. ii., who observes, 


‘© One of the injunctions given by the 
Council of Edward VI. to the Commissioners 
sent about the kingdom, for the purpose of 
reformation, was this—‘ That all ringing 
with holy bells (and before the Reformation, 
all church bells, save one, were baptised or 
consecrated) to drive away devils, and all 
ringing or knowling of bells, save one, should 
be utterly forborne. This prompted the 
avarice of churchwardens, or parishes at 
large, to dispose of all their bells, save one, 
(which, for the same reason, was sure to be 
the least) as useless and superstitious.’ But 
the fondness for the cheerful sound of a peal 
of bells gradually returning upon the people, 
the ancient complement was restored.” 


At this period, or under Elizabeth, 
therefore, I date the destruction of all 
the Saint's Bells in the kingdom of the 
larger kind—that is, such as were not 
hand bells. 

I have hinted at one bell often found 
in our ecclesiastical structures, and 
which was noé consecrated. This bell, 
I have reason to think, never hung 
among the peal in the tower, but in a 
lone recess like the Saint’s Bell, and 
had no such inscription around it as 
others had. It was the bell used upon 
all secular occasions ; was the alarm- 
bell in cases of fire, or approach, per- 
adventure, of an invading enemy. 
From Stow’s Annals, p. 286, and 
other works, it seems there was such a 
bell in London, before Henry III.’s 
reign, and | am well assured that such 
a bell was very common throughout 
the kingdom. The large bell in Tong 
Church, heretofore mentioned, was, 
oy more likely to have been this 

ell than the passing bell. The latter 
had commonly ‘ora pro nobis,” in- 
scribed upon it. Were this without 
inscription, [I should certainly pro- 
nounce it the secular bell, used upon 
various occasions of festivity, or rather 

parish business. 
Yours, &c. N.S. 


*,* As it can be no novelty to the Eccle- 
siastical Antiquary to be informed that the 
small turrets frequently attached to churches, 
contain stairs, and that the stairs to the 
rood loft frequently remain, we must de- 
cline inserting our correspondent’s letter on 
that subject.—Ebpir. 


Mr. Ursay, July 23. 
AS your Magazine contains much 
information respecting York Ca- 


thedral, and abounds with judicious 
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advice and admonition on various sub- 
jects of “ architectural innovation,” [ 
hope you will give publicity to the fol- 
lowing appeal fo the subscribers for re- 
building the Choir of that Church. Itsla- 
mentable conflagration excited a strong 
sympathy, and very painful emotions 
in every admirer of that sacred, splen- 
did, and truly national edifice. It was 
one of the most memorable events in 
the modern history of our Cathedrals ; 
for, although these noble piles were 
frequently destroyed, or greatly injured 
by fire; by the wanton battery and 
varied spoliation of the Pagan Danes, 
and by other ruthless warriors, in for- 
mer times, they have suffered little, 
but from neglect and misdirected im- 
provements, since that horrid epoch of 
civil warfare during the Cromwellian 
era. Some of our modern innovators, 
the officious and tasteless improvers on 
genuine Christian architecture, have 
certainly inflicted severe injury on too 
many of our sacred piles: but it is 
generally believed that better feelings 
and better taste now prevail—that even 
those who neither know much of, or 
care much about the real beauty and 
true spirit of ecclesiastical architecture, 
pay some deference to public opinion, 
and are more influenced by dread 
of censure, than solicitous to deserve 
praise. I am induced to make these 
remarks, in consequence of hearing 
that, among the projected alterations 
in York Cathedral, it is proposed to 
take down and remove the organ screen. 
The bare mention of such a deed— 
such a misdeed—is almost enough to 
call up the ghost of the late John Car- 
ter. Were he living, he would buckle 
on his armour and poise his lance in 
defence of that most beautiful, most 
interesting, most sumptuous piece of ar- 
chitectural design and sculptural adorn- 
ments. He, like a Knight Templar of 
old, would desert his home, his do- 
mestic health, and all its comforts to 
guard the sacred temple of his adora- 
tion and devotion. He would watch 
it by day, as well as night, and attack 
any Saracen, Turk, or Goth, that dared 
to violate its holy shrine. Alas! * the 
days of chivalry” are fled—fanaticism 
prevails, and one of its high priests has 
fired the Cathedral now alluded to. 
He is pronounced mad by a jury, and 
sentenced to linger and rant in a vul- 
gar crypt. Other fanatics, however, 
still roam at large, to the annoyance 
of good sense and good taste. Some of 
these, for nothing less than. fanaticism, 
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or folly, can dictate it—propose to take 
down, and thus destroy, the screen 
referred to. If this was a common- 
place piece of masonry, or carpentry,— 
if it was even a handsome piece of 
workmanship of Grecian or Roman 
architecture, as formerly at Winches- 
ter,—if there were salpabile defects, 
either in its construction or applica- 
tion, we could easily part with it, in 
the hopes of having a new and more 
appropriate design: but in the present 
Instance we have an architectural fa- 
gade of unrivalled beauty—rich to ex- 
cess, replete with interest, charged 
with historical sculpture of the highest 
class, as relates to the annals of the 
arts and the monarchy of England. 
Surely, therefore, the prudent, the good, 
the wise, will pause ere they com- 
mence such a work of useless, wanton 
sacrilege. I would further entreat 
them not only to pause, but enquire 
what end, what good will be effected 
by the removal? If the advantage be 
not great and palpable, why run the 
risk of injuring or of destroying this 
splendid screen? Why incur a great 
expense—speculate where the dangers 
are imminent, where no public or pri- 
vate advantage is likely to ensue, but 
where injury and consequent disgrace 
are likely to arise. It seems the infa- 
tuation of wantonness. 

The late Mr. Archdeacon Eyre, who 
not only admired the Cathedral, but 
was well qualified to appreciate all its 
merits and manifold beauties, address- 
ed a letter to me, a short time before 
his decease, stating, that he had ear- 
nestly advocated the preservation of 
the screen in its present and rational 
state; that he believed, and hoped, his 
brethren of the Chapter would agree 
with him, and preserve its inviolabi- 
lity. The opinion and wishes of such 
aman deserve the most —- at- 
tention; for he was not only well in- 
formed on most subjects of art and 
antiquity, but possessed a genuine, 
onaiioeeet love Er all that was good 
and excellent. He justly and properly 
reprobated all innovation and affected 
improvements in the ancient part of 
the fabric: he also, in unison with 
the late Dean, Dr. Markham, strenu- 
ously urged the necessity of timely and 
substantial repair and renovation. 
These advisers—the true advocates and 
friends of antiquity, would never have 
given a vote in the Chapter for the 
taking down this screen. In express- 


ing myself thus strongly on the sub- 
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ject, I am influenced by a sincere wish 
to preserve this interesting piece of ar- 
chitecture, not only from destruction, 
but from every injury. I would ap- 
peal to the good sense and integrity of 
the architect, Mr. Smirke *, to forego 
all consideration of commission on such 
**a job,” advocate its protection, and 
even refuse to lend his aid, or give his 
advice, if it be resolved to remove it. 

I think it wholly unnecessary to 
enter into any thing like argument, 
or refer to the many examples of organ 
and other screens, in aid of my re- 
monstrance and appeal. The mere fri- 
volousness and inutility of removal, 
and the many risks attending it, are 
quite sufficient with every admirer of 
this exquisite morceau In my His- 
tory of York Cathedral, published in 
1819, I was precluded from giving a 
view, with full illustrations, from the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate draw- 
ings, and also from the expense attend- 
ing the engraving of the whole. A 
? of the central doorway, engraved 

y H. Le Keux, from an elaborate 
drawing by Mr. Blore, cost above fifty 
guineas, and to this I would direct the 
eye and fancy of him, who, without 
full deliberation, is silly enough to ad- 
vise the removal. In conclusion, (for 
the present) I will appeal to every gen- 
tleman, who has advanced money to- 
wards the rebuilding and correct resto- 
ration of York Cathedral, not only to 
refuse his sanction, but to raise his 
voice against the work now projected, 
to enter his protest against it, and to 
demand a faithful and full statement 
of the works that have been done, at 
his and the public expense. 

Yours, &c. J. Britton. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have seen a pamphlet, entitled, “‘ A 
letter addressed to the subscribers to 
the restoration of the Choir of York 
Minster, on the subject of the removal 
of the Organ Screen,” by a Subscri- 
ber. This very well-written pamphlet 
is a temperate but zealous appeal to 
the subscribers to resist the threatened 
work of destruction or removal. It 
also contains a full review of all the 
proceedings that have been adopted 
since the lamentable fire, and is calcu- 
lated to produce a powerful and proper 
effect on every impartial reader. 





* See Mr. Smirke’s remarks on this 
Screen, in his Report on the Repairs” of 
York Cathedral, in part. i. of this volume, 
p: 682. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


The call we made a few months since on our learned Correspondents, requesting 
them to oblige us with Classical Communications, has been favourably received; and se- 
veral valuable articles have already appeared; more particularly those by our old and highly 
respected Correspondent R.S. Y. It gives us pleasure to insert, in our present Number, 
under the head of Cuassican Literature, a volunteer Review, by a very learned friend, 


of a work of an eminently Classical character. 


And we take this opportunity of remarking, 


that we hope this good example will be followed by other Correspondents, as reviews of 
new works of a decidedly Classical nature would form welcome communications for this de- 


partment of our Magazine. 

Life of Richard Bentley, D.D. Master of 
Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
with an account of his Writings, and Anec- 
dotes of contemporary Public Characters. 
By J. H. Monk, D.D. Dean of Peter- 
borough (now Bishop of Gloucester). 


TO recount the various advantages 
attendant on biography, were a work 
of supererogation. It was the pithy 
and just remark of our great moralist 
and critic, that ‘‘ there is scarcely any 
person, however obscure, the story 
of whose life might not, if faithfully 
recorded, be made instructive to his 
fellow men.”” And although this will 
not excuse the excessive minuteness 
with which it has been long the cus- 
tom to record the lives of even compa- 
ratively insignificant persons, yet few 
will deny that Biography, in order to 
be useful, must be circumstantial ; and 
all must grant that the lives of men 
who were the most eminent of their 
class, whether as literati or persons en- 
gaged in the active pursuits of life (es- 
pecially if their existence was long, and 
passed in intercourse with other emi- 
nent persons) must be written in con- 
siderable detail, being in some mea- 
sure the history, literary or civil, of the 
time when they lived. 

Now no persons were ever more de- 
cidedly the first of their class than 
Newton and Bentley; and yet, though 
we have long since had biographies of 
the former in some degree commensu- 
rate with his unrivalled fame, yet of 
the latter, until the present work, no- 
thing worthy the name of a Biography 
had ever appeared. It is true that to 
competently accomplish such a work 
powers of no ordinary calibre are re- 
quired. Yet when we consider that 
our own country has since the time of 
Bentley produced several who had the 
requisite endowments, it does seem not 
a little strange that such a work should 
never have been accomplished until the 
present time. Of those who were pre- 
eminently qualified for such a work, 
there have been Samuel Johnson, Rich- 
ard Porson, Samuel Parr, and C. J. 


Blomfield. But besides these, there 
have been, and are, other persons, who, 
though ranking one degree below the 
above, have had and have the power 
of executing it to the satisfaction of the 
learned world. Aimong these is the dis- 
tinguished scholar to whom weatlength 
owe the present learned and most able 
and highly interesting piece of Bio- 
graphy. And when we consider that 
with his other eminent endowments, 
he unites that of being of the same 
college with Bentley, and having occu- 
ied highly important stations in the 
Dniversity of Cambridge for twenty 
years, we can with truth say that the 
work has fallen into the very hands 
which of all others we could have 
wished, and we cannot but congratu- 
late the writer on having been, at 
length, (most worthily indeed) raised 
to the Episcopal Bench. 

Now, to so considerable an addition 
to the literature of our country, it is 
alike our duty and our wish to bestow 
an attention, if not proportioned to its 
importance, yet as great as the nature 
of our Journal will admit. We shall 
therefore assign far more than the usual 
limits to our critique, and in forming 
it we shall not follow the custom of 
our quarterly essayists, but pursue a 
plan which shall let the Author stand 
prominent, and the Reviewer be kept 
in the back ground. We shall consult, 
if not our own fame, the instruction of 
our readers, by giving (asa sort of fore- 
taste of the literary banquet in the work 
before us), a brief but correct outline 
of the Life of Bentley, formed chiefly 
from the present work, and compre- 
hending such extracts as shall present a 
fair sample of the performance. We 
shall add such remarks as may strike 
us on some of the more important cir- 
cumstances as they arise, and which 
may be not wholly undeserving of the 
notice of the learned and candid Biog- 
rapher, who may, we can augur, anti- 
cipate an early opportunity of making 
use of the suggestions which may be 
offered by any of our fraternity. 

The illustrious subject of this biog- 
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raphy, the Prince of modern Critics, 
was born at Oulton, near Wakefield in 
Yorkshire, 27th July, 1661-2. His 
parents were of that respectable class, 
which, as Dr. Monk observes, has sup- 
plied every profession with some of its 
greatest ornaments,—yeomen of the 
higher order (such as by our ancestors 
were called Franklins), settled at Hep- 
tonstall in Halifax, who possessed 
some property, which appears to have 
suffered in the civil wars, in which 
Bentley’s grandfather acted as a sort of 
Captain of Voluateers in the Royal 
army. His father possessed a small es- 
tate at Woodlesford near Halifax, and 
in 1661 married the daughter of a stone- 
mason at Oulton, of some considera- 
tion, as having held a Major’s commis- 
sion in the Royal army. The first off- 
spring of their union was the illustrious 
subject of this biography, who was 
called Richard, after his grandfather. 
And to this circumstance, perhaps, we 
owe much of what followed, as that 
might not a little influence bis grand- 
father to so freely employ his little 
property in his education. It is not 
a little remarkable that the greatest 
of modern scholars received the first 
rudiments of classical instruction from 
a female, his mother, a woman of su- 
perior understanding, by whom he was 
taught the Latin accidence. He was 
first sent to a neighbouring day school, 
and afterwards to the very respectable 
grammar school of Wakefield, then 
under Mr. J. Baskerville, and which 
had afterwards the honour of producing 
Archbishop Potter; thus counting two 
Regius Professors of Divinity. To the 
place of his education Bentley was 
through life strongly attached. When 
he was thirteen years of age his father 
died, leaving his property to James, his 
son by a former marriage ; and Richard 
was consigned to the care of his mater- 
nal grandfather, who lost no time in 
sending him (though at so tender an 
age) to College, and who bequeathed 
him two-thirds of the property of the 
small house in which Bentley was born, 
(of which the present work has an in- 
teresting picture,) with seven acres of 
land adjoiuing. Bentley was admitted 
a subsizar of St. John’s College, then 
the largest in the University, and un- 
der the government of Dr. Turner, af- 
terwards Bishop of Ely, and one of 
the seven prelates who made so noble 
a stand for the Church in the time of 
James II. Of his studies at the Uni- 
versity our learned Biographer has been 


able to communicate no more than 
what may be inferred from the attain- 
ments which he subsequently exhi- 
bited. He, however, there baid the 
foundation for those extensive classical 
(and especially metrical) attainments 
for which he stands unrivalled. That 
he had conceived some of his metrical 
discoveries even at that early age, ap- 
pears from his Dissertation on the Me- 
tres of Terence. Our learned Biogra- 
pher observes, thatthe academical prizes, 
which now serve as a stimulus to the 
genius and exertions of students, and 
are the means of recording their early 
merits, had then no existence. But, as 
he observes, the collision of talent sure 
to occur in so large a society must have 

owerfully operated on such a mind as 
Bentley's. The studies of the schools 
then consisted of logic, ethics, natural 
philosophy, and mathematics. That 
Bentley attained a considerable know- 
ledge of the mathematics, is inferred 
by Dr. Monk from the close and logi- 
cal character of his style, and yet more 
from his selection of the Newtonian 
discoveries, a prominent subject of his 
Boyle’s Lectures, and the familiarity he 
there displays with that kind of reason- 
ing. Among the students of the same 
year, under Bentley, were Dr. Garth, 
John Dennis the critic, Richard John- 
son the grammarian, and William Wot- 
ton; the best authenticated instance 
of prodigious juvenile learning on re- 
cord, at least of those whose precocity 
of talent has been justified by subse- 
quent attainments. Bentley held no 
exhibition from his school, and his fie 
nances were, no doubt, at first slender, 
till after two years heobtained a scholar- 
ship. At the regular period, Bentley, in 
the eighteenth year of his age, commenc- 
ed B.A. with his name sixth in the first 
tripos. But, as the Vice-Chancellor 
and two Proctors then nominated each 
one student to a place among the ho- 
nours immediately after the first man 
of the year, this (as Dr. Monk observes) 
makes Bentley’s place ¢hird on the list. 
Bentley had now completed his educa- 
tion with distinction, but was excluded 
from a Fellowship bya provision of the 
College statutes, which confined the 
number of Fellows from each county 
to two. Fora couple of years after he 
took his degree, our diligent biographer 
can trace no notice of him. He was 
doubtless occupied in laying up those 
stores of that knowledge which wed 


afterwards displayed. At the expira- 
tion of that time, the Head Mastership 
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of Spalding School was conferred upon 
him by his College. And when we con- 
sider his extreme youth, the commis- 
sion of so important a trust implies a 
high opinion both of his scholarship 
and steadiness. In this situation Bent- 
ley continued only a year, insomuch 
that during his lifetime it was very lit- 
tle known that our great Aristarchus 
had ever filled such a post. Had the 
junto of wits who combined their ef- 
forts to bring down this Goliath, got a 
knowledge of this circumstance, they 
would have been but too happy to have 
added ‘* pedagogue” to their constant 
appellation of ‘* pedant.” The want 
of a house of residence at Spalding, 
however, soon induced Bentley to re- 
sign the school for a situation as private 
tutor to the son of Dean Stillingfleet. 
He was too, we suspect, much influenc- 
ed by that long-sight which minds of 
such a calibre as Bentley’s usually pos- 
sess, and which was so remarkable in 
one who bore no small resemblance to 
Bentley, Dr. S. Parr. He, no doubt, 
saw that such a post would consign 
him to perpetual and hopeless obscu- 
rity; whereas the situation with Dean 
Sullingfleet gave him some chance of 
making his merits known, and advanc- 
ing himself in life. Had he continued 
at Spalding, he would probably have 
been a Richard Johnson rather than a 
Richard Bentley ; and some grammati- 
cal commentaries, or splenetic effusions 
of hypercriticism against his more for- 
tunate compeers, would have probably 
been all that he would have produced. 
In truth, the very crisis of his fate for 
lite turned on the pivot of his accep- 
tance or rejection of this situation with 
the Dean, where he enjoyed the use of 
one of the best private libraries in the 
world, with the improvement which 
was sure to be derived from the society 
of one of the most learned men in Eu- 
rope. Bentley took his M.A. degree at 
the usual time, and then, for some years, 
his connection with the University ter- 
minated ; the Dean in whose family he 
lived residing principally in London. 
During this period, he prosecuted his 
studies with every advantage, and no 
doubt laid up much of those treasures 
of knowledge from which, in after 
times, he so readily drew forth, like the 
prudent householder in the parable, 
** things new andold.” At this time, 
too, though his chief attention was de- 
voted to Classics, yet he bestowed a 
considerable share of study on Theo- 
logy and the Criticism of the New Tes- 
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tament, and in order thereto applied 
himself closely to the Oriental lan- 
guages, and formed for his own use a 
sort of Hexapla, out of the various 
interpretations of Hebrew words in 
the ancient versions, and also wrote a 
quarto volume of various readings and 
emendations on the Hebrew text, de- 
rived from those versions, which (as 
we think) in the immaturity. of his 
judgment, Bentley then appreciated 
too highly ; being, we suspect, an An- 
tipunctuist, and therefore no very 
sound Hebraist. The advances Bentley 
had made at that early age are the more 
remarkable, when we consider that he 
enjoyed none of those aids which are 
now so well adapted to smooth the path 
of the Classical and Biblical student. 
Grammatical learning was then very 
imperfectly known, and there was 
moreover a great want of good lexicons 
and indexes, which supply such valua- 
ble assistance to the scholars of the pre- 
sent day. But Bentley, in reliance on 
his own exertions, and drawing from 
his own resources, struck out an origi- 
nal path in criticism, in which his own 
consummate sagacity and subuilty of 
genius enabled him to obtain unrivalled 
pre-eminence. 

In order to effect the important pur- 
poses in view, he did not rely on his 
memory (which, unlike the case of his 
predecessors Scaliger and Salmasius, 
and his successors Porson and Parr, was 
not extraordinary), but on the habit 
which he practised through life, of not- 
ing down (usually in the margin of his 
books) the thoughts which suggested 
themselves tohis mind. Nay, he even 
formed for his own use indexes of va- 
rious authors; a course, by the way, 
which was diligently followed by the 
mighty critics and philologists of the 
Dutch school. Bentley did not (from 
the unsettled state of the,;Church in the 
reign of James II.) enter into holy ore 
ders till some years after the usual age. 
But, upon his patron Dean Stilling- 
fleet being promoted to the Bishoprick 
of Worcester, he took Deacon’s orders, 
March 16th, 1689-90, from the Bishop 
of London, and was appointed Chap- 
lain to his Patron. Hea little before 
had accompanied his pupil James Stil- 
lingfleet, to a residence in Wadham 
College, Oxford, as his private tutor, 
and was incorporated M.A. of that 
University. Here he resided some time 
under very favourable circumstances; 
his connection with the Bishop :of 
Worcester having introduced him sto 
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the notice of some of the distinguished 
scholars of the University, with whom 
his own merits soon placed him ona 
—_s of intimacy. Here Bentley fully 
availed himself of the boundless trea- 
sures of the Bodleian, and collected ma- 
terials for various works which he me- 
ditated in widely different departments 
of literature. About this time, he was 
employed by some leading heads at Ox- 
ford to negotiate the purchase of the 
Library of Isaac Vossius, supposed to 
be the richest private collection in ex- 
istence ; but, from some deception em- 
a pos by the persons with whom he 

ad to negociate, the treaty was broken 
off, and the library, without any fault 
of his, lost to Oxford. Bentley now 
meditated, as the foundation of his 
fame, a complete collection of the Frag- 
ments of the Greek Poets: a vast un- 
dertaking, and of stupendous difficulty, 
as may be imagined from the collection 
Bentley actually made of the fragments 
of one single author, Callimachus. The 
project was, however, abandoned for 
very valid reasons, since, as Dr. Monk 
observes, “‘ the object is better answered 
hy several editors, each peculiarly versed 
in his own author, annexing to his en- 
tire works the fragments of those which 
have perished.” Bentley at this time 
also devoted a considerable attention to 
the Greek Lexicographers, and under- 
took, at Bishop Stillingfleet’s suggestion, 
to publish them in columns in one Cor- 
pus; but on finding that it was al- 
most impracticable, he abandoned the 
scheme; but the notes he had prepared 
were exceedingly valuable, especially 
on Hesychius, by far the mest impor- 
tant, but the most corrupt, we do not 
say of all ancient Lexicons, but of all 
Greek writers, since of this there is only 
one most incorrect MS. in existence, 
But while Bentley was meditating this 
and other works of magnitude and im- 
portance, mere chance directed his at- 
tention to a subject which was the 
means of establishing his unrivalled 
fame as a Critic. Among the nume- 
rous Chronicles compiled from ancient 
sources by early Christian writers, of 
the events from Adam to their time, 
was that of Joannes Malelas. Of this 
only one copy was in existence. An 
edition of this author had been pre- 
pared by Gregory and Chilmead of Ox- 
ford, accompanied with learned notes ; 
and was now brought out at the Oxford 

ress under the superintendence of Dr. 
Mill, afterwards the editor of the Greek 


Testament. To this work, the cele- 
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brated Hody wrote Prolegomena, and 
Bentley, at the request of Mill and 
Bishop Lloyd, was induced to furnish 
an Appendix, couched in the form of an 
*¢ Epistola Critica ad Millium”’ On 
this work Dr. Monk makes the follow- 
ing pertinent observations, p. 23, etseq. : 


“The various and accurate learning, and 
astonishing sagacity displayed in this Epis- 
tle, attracted the attention of every person 
capable of judging upon such subjects. The 
originality of Bentley’s style, the boldness 
of his opinions, and his secure reliance upon 
unfailing stores of learning, all marked him 
out as a scholar to be ranked with Scaliger, 
Casaubon, and Gataker. Notwithstanding 
the reluctance with which the pretensions 
of anew author are usually admitted, and 
the small number of persons to whom such 
writings were likely to recommend them- 
selves, we find that the fame of our Critic 
was at once established: among foreign 
scholars in particular, the sensation produced 
by this essay of a young and unknown wri- 
ter, seems to have been unexampled; and 
Grevius and Spanheim, the chiefs of the 
learned world, pronounced him the risin 
constellation of literature,’ and anticipate: 
the brilliancy of his course. The learning 
of this essay seems like the overflowing of an 
inexhaustible stream: of the many topics 
which claim attention, we may particularly 
notice that the true nature of the compila- 
tion of Hesychius, and the mode by which 
its errors might be corrected, was here first 
made known : and that, by following the path 
pointed out by Bentley, the main improve- 
ments in this Lexicon from that day to the 
present must be attributed. The style of 
the Epistle is animated and lively, and im- 
plies the gratification felt by a writer engaged 
in a field where his resources are abundant, 
and where he is sure to instruct and interest 
his reader. A person who opens it with the 
expectation of a dry disquisition upon cer- 
tain abstract topics, is agreeably surprised by 
meeting with information vot less entertain- 
ing than profound; and is irresistibly carried 
on by the spirited character of the remarks. 

¢¢ Such was the production which establish- 
ed the fame of Bentley, at the age of twenty- 
nine, in the highest rank of literary eminence; 
and from that moment the eyes of every 
scholar in Europe were fixed upon his ope- 
rations. Great as is the number of persons 
who have since appeared with success in this 
department, it would not be easy to name a 
critical essay which, for accuracy, ingenuity, 
and original learning, can take place of the 
* Appendix to Malelas.’’’ 


Bentley now resolved to devote him- 
self to Theology, but being summoned 
back to the Classics by the general voice 
of the learned world, he set himself to 

repare new editions of Philostratus, 
Hiespehies, and Manilius ; three authors 
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(says Dr. Monk) of such different de- 
scriptions, and sequiing in the Editor 
such different qualifications, as form a 
proof of the fertility of his learning and 
theenergyof his mind. He never actually 
brought out any one of these writers, 
leaving Philostratus to Olearius, and 
Hesychius to Alberti; but his appara- 
tus of critical remarks on the two last 
‘were very valuable to the above editors 
some years afterwards. Bentley was 
now (1692) appointed Boyle’s Lecturer, 
and the subject of the discourses was a 
Confutation of Atheism, in opposition 
to Spinoza and Hobbes, whose perni- 
cious principles, though they had been 
ably combated by Cudworth and Cum- 
a as yet required to be assailed in 
some more popular and effective man- 
ner. 

*¢ The reader of these discourses,” says 
Dr. Monk, ‘‘ is informed and delighted by 
the variety of knowledge which they contain, 
and their close and convincing train of rea- 
soning. The success with which Bentley 
unmasks the tenets of the atheist, grapples 
with his arguments, and exposes his fallacies, 
has never been surpassed, and scarcely 
equalled, in the wars of controversy. He 
steadily follows up his antagonist, and never 
fails to dislodge him from his gone Va- 
rious as are the topics which come under 
discussion, he appears at home in all, and dis- 

lays a familiarity with metaphysics, natural 
at and philosophy, altogether wonder- 
ful ina person coming fresh from the field of 
classical criticism.” 

In the course of this work Bentley 
availed himself of the aid of Newton’s 
immortal discoveries in philosophy, 
and indeed was the first to make them 
known to the world. To do this the 
more successfully, he corresponded 
much with Newton himself, and was 
aided by many valuable suggestions 
from him, sothat, as our Biographer says, 

*‘This department of natural Theology 
has never yet been so satisfactorily illus- 
trated. The style is remarkable, not only 
for its vigour, but for a certain epigramma- 
tic and witty turn, which gives it a pecu- 
liar character and effect, original, manly, 
and uncompromising, and every sentence has 
its weight.” 

Before the year was over, Bentley 
was presented to a Prebend in Worces- 
ter Cathedral, and his residence fixed 
for the months when the Bishop was 
at Worcester. The reputation and pro- 
motion which he had now attained 
produced the usual effect, envy, which 
was increased by a certain haughtiness 
of manner and vain-gloriousness which 
grew with his growth and strengthened 
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with his strength, and which may 
chiefly, perhaps, be attributed to his 
being in a great measure. self-taught. 
This year Bentley commenced a corres- 
pondence with the celebrated J. J. 
Grevius of Utrecht, the most distin- 
guished scholar of his time; which 
continued until the death of Gravius. 
All their letters are preserved, and are 
highly interesting, on various accounts. 
Grevius had now in hand an edition 
of Callimachus, to which Spanheim 
furnished an ample Commentary, and 
Bentley a full collection of the frag- 
ments dispersed in various authors, 
more than doubling those of former 
editors, and evincing a learning and 
critical acumen equal to that of almost 
any of his productions. In 1692-3, 
Bentley was appointed Keeper of the 
King’s Library, at a salary of 2001. a 
year, then a considerable sum. In 1694, 
he was summoned to preach his second 
course of Boyle’s Lectures. His subject 
was the defence of Christianity against 
the objections of infidels. These were 
unfortunately never given to the world, 
and in whose possession the MS. now 
is, Dr. Monk has never been able to 
discover. Amidst these engagemenis 
and this rising fame, Bentley became in- 
volved in that dispute which forms a 
prominent feature in his life, the Con- 
troversy on the Epistles of Phalaris. 
The origin and progress of this is de- 
tailed with great perspicuity and abi- 
lity by our Biographer. We know not 
whether we shall make it fully under- 
stood to the reader in the following 
slight sketch. 

This dispute had its origin in the 
controversy concerning the respective 
merits of the Ancientsand the Moderns, 
in which Fontenelle and Perrault stre- 
nuously, but incautiously, maintained 
the superiority of the Moderns; while 
Sir W. Temple as stiffly maintained 
the claims of the Antients: running 
into the opposite extreme, by claiming 
for them a superiority in every depart- 
ment, not only in genius and taste, but 
in philosophy and science. His rea- 
soning is, however, inconclusive, his 
views shallow, his credulity ridiculous, 
his manner too dogmatical ; and hig 
whole work savours more of a College 
declamation than a calm enquiry. 
However, it was much read and ap- 
plauded, even by Boileau and Racine; 
but the imperfections of the disquisi- 
tion became apparent to unprejudiced 
and cool thinkers. This induced Wot- 
ton to put forth his ‘* Reflections on 
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Ancient and Modern Learning,” in 
which he weighs the arguments of the 
rival champions, and adjusts the respec- 
tive claims to superiority. This sound, 
judicious, and candid inquiry, was espe- 


‘cially acceptable, after the shallow and 


declamatory ones which had preceded 
it. Though professedly an umpire, he 
more frequently sides with Fontenelle 
than with Sir W. Temple. Among 
other arguments for the decay of hu- 
man genius, the latter had ventured to 


"pronounce that the oldest books extant 


were still the best in their kind, adduc- 
ing as examples what were believed to 
be the most ancient prose writers, éhe 
Fables of ZEsop, and the Epistles of 
Phalaris. These Bentley, in conver- 
sation with Wotton, maintained to be 
‘‘ neither old nor good, nor even genu- 
ine;” and undertook to furnish his 
friend with proofs of their being forge- 
ries, in time for the publication of his 
work, but, owing to a press of business 
and a disposition to procrastinate, he 
failed in his engagement, and thus 
Wotton’s publication appeared without 
any notice of the Tyrant or the Fabu- 
list. However, the panegyric on Pha- 
laris by the most popular writer of the 
day, excited in the public a wish to be- 
come acquainted with his inimitable 
Epistles. The Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, had been accustomed to set his 
best scholars to give new editions of 
classical works, and to present a copy of 
each to every young man in his college 
as anewyear's gift,which reminds oneof 
that kind of joint stock system by which 
the learned Benedictines were enabled 
to send forth those noble editions of the 
Greek Fathers. The Editor selected for 
Phalaris was the Hon. Mr. Boyle, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Orrery, assisted by 
Mr. Freind (afterwards the celebrated 
physician) his private’tutor. For the 
service of this edition it was thought 
proper to collate MSS. one of which 
was in the Library of St. James’s. Mr. 
Boyle wrote to a bookseller of the 
name of Bennet, desiring him to get 
this MS. collated; who, after many 
unaccountable delays, applied to Mr. 
Bentley (before he was librarian) as he 
was one day in his shop, to procure a 
loan of the MS.; but as the application 
had not been made to him, Bentley 
took no great trouble about the matter, 
and even spoke slightingly of Phalaris. 
Bennet still, however, procrastinating, 
aftera fresh application for the collation, 
Jaid the blame of the delay on Bent- 
Gent. Mac. July, 1830. 
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ley, who was now librariau, and as- 
serted that he had spoken disparagingly 
both of the book and its editors. ‘This 
being implicitly believed by Boyle and 
his friends, convinced them that Bent- 
ley had acted uncourteously. After 
another and more urgent letter, the 
bookseller (still neglectful of the busi- 
ness) happening to meet Bentley in the 
street, renewed his request for the MS. 
which was delivered the same day, 
with an injunction, however, to lose 
no time in returning the book, as-he 
was going shortly out of town, and 
must replace it. ‘This promptitude in 
granting the request, at the earliest pe- 
riod of his being librarian, was surely 
anything but uncourtcous or disoblig- 
ing. The time of his leaving London 
now approaching, and as he was to set 
off on a Monday morning for Worces- 
ter, he the preceding Saturday applied 
to Bennet for the book, which had 
been in his possession five, or, as some 
say, nine days. The bookseller, how- 
ever, had neglected to put the book 
into the hands of the collator (who 
was a mere corrector of the press) until 
the very last, so that comparatively 
little of the MS. was collated when 
Bentley demanded and obtained the 
book. To conceal his blame through- 
out the whole affair, the wily bibliopole 
thought it his interest to create such a 
thorough quarrel between the parties as 
might preclude all future explanation. 
Now in this affair it is clear that no 
blame can be attached to Bentley ; and 
Boyle was only censurable for giving too 
implicit credit to an unworthy agent. 
On the publication of the Phalaris, the 
Editor reflected upon Bentley for this 
fancied uncourteousness, by the words, 
** cujus MS* copiam ulteriorem Bib- 
liothecarius, pro singulari sud humani- 
tate, negavit.””. Whereupon Bentley 
wrote to Boyle, explaining the real 
state of the case, and requiring that 
the offensive leaf should be cancelled. 
This, as the work was already pub- 
lished, was impossible. There were 
indeed other modes of retractation, but 
Boyle coldly rejected all pacific over- 
tures. And thus his whole conduct 
was alike unjustifiable. Bentley was 
urged by his friends to publicly vindi- 
cate himself from the calumny; but 
his good sense withheld him from 
bringing private complaints before the 
public. And thus the affair for the 
present terminated. 
(To be continued. ) 
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On Macaronic Poetry. 


Mr. Ursan, July 20. 

A®’ if our reading hours were not 

sufficiently occupied in the pe- 
rusal of works of real instruction or 
amusement, there have been learned 
triflers in every age, who have amused 
themselves at least (if not their rea- 
ders), by the production of almost im- 
possible literary buffooneries. A man 
of this class puts you in mind of one 
of the gifted followers of the valiant 
Cagtaldl Trenthement, who wasobliged 
to tie his legs together, that he might 
not overrun his prey. If the readers 
of these difficiles nuga, are as open to 
ridicule as the writers, perhaps I should 
not say much on the subject, as [ 
confess to having looked over several 
of these publications in my earlier 
days. The best excuse is, that an 
overgrown puzzle, which might require 
days to compose, is skimmed through 
in a few minutes. Having made a 
few memoranda, chiefly on Macaronic 
poetry, I now offer them for your ser- 
vice; with some hesitation, as their 
length may seem more than the subject 
warrants. Still, as I am not aware 
that it is to be found elsewhere in a 
connected form, it may save some loss 
of time to those inclined to throw away 
a leisure hour or two in search of these 
quaint compositions, by referring them 
to the principal works. As you have 
also given notice that you are desirous 
of receiving Classical communications, 
and thus fill up the blank left by the 
decease of the Classical Journal, I am 
the more emboldened to send this 
paper ; not that it has any claim of re- 
gular connection with Classic litera- 
ture, but that Journal itself, confined 
as it expressly was to one branch, did 
not think it incompatible to publish 
at length one of Dr. Geddes’s Maca- 
ronic Poems, together with notices of 
the Pugna Porcorum, and other similar 
oddities. 

Previously to entering on the Maca- 
ronic writers, it may not be out of 
character to touch on some other pecu- 
liar and affected styles of versification, 
bearing some analogy to it. For some 
of the examples I am indebted to the 
Journal just mentioned, especially for 
those from the classic writers, among 
whom may be found the following 
accidental specimens of alliteration : 


"Ey widiw WemoAsoro, TALS uteemwy dye 
Opatrwy.—Homer. 
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e > ¢ ‘ A ~ ~ , 
Oo’ tisaoes ool te xal tote cots TExvois. 
(Edip. Tyran. Sophocles. 


” , ” 
Eoword o, ws toaow “EAA wy oot. 
Medea Euripides. 


Infans namque pudor prohibebat plura pro- 
fari.— Horace. 

Non potuit paucis plura plan? proloqui.— 

Plautus. 


Libera lingua loquuntur ludis liberalibus.— 
Neevius. 


But our business at present is with 
affected alliteration, such as the line of 
Ennius, 

O Tite, tute, Tati, tibi tanta, Tyranne, 
tulisti : 

also verses of this description, 

Machina multa minax minitatur maxim 
muris; ; 

and, 

At Tuba terribili tonitru taratantara trusit ; 


and the well-known lines on Wolsey, 

Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 

How high his Highness holds his haughty 
head! 


to which may be added the following, 

attributed to Porson, 

Cane decane cane, ne tu cane cane decane, 
De cane sed canis cane decane cane. 


However, as poems of this kind are 
usually classed as Macaronic, we will 
refer them to that head, and just men- 
tion the labours of some learned lippo- 
grammatists, with a few other studied 
trifles, to which the following anec- 
dote, given by D'Israeli in the second 
volume of his amusing ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Literature, may serve as an apt illustra- 
tion : 

‘¢ The Orientalists are not without this 
literary folly. A Persian poet read to the 
celebrated Jami a gazel of his own compo- 
sition, which Jami did not like: but the 
writer replied, it was, notwithstanding, a 
curious sonnet, for the letter Aliff was not 
to be found in any one of the words! Jami 
sarcastically replied, ‘ You can do a better 
thing yet; take away all the letters from 
every word you have written.’ ”’ 

This Jami appears to have been a 
severe reviewer: his recommendation 
might be of service at present to other 
than alliterative works, and many re- 
splendent with brilliant type and hot- 
pressed paper, forced into a fictitious 
and see tvel currency, would, like 
the burnt bank-notes, be reduced to a 
valueless residuum. 

Among the most laborious of these 
literary experimentalists, is Tryphio- 
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dorus, a Greek poet and grammarian 
of Egypt, in the sixth century. Anxious 
to out-do Homer, he wrote a poem on 
the destruction of Troy, in twenty-four 
books, from the first of which the 
a was carefully excluded, from the se- 
cond the @, and so on, through the 
alphabet. 
_ D'Israeli mentions a prose work by 
Fulgentius, in twenty-three chapters, 
wherein a similar system of exclusion 
is adopted for the Latin alphabet: 
also an ode by Pindar, where the letter 
s is purposely omitted ; and five novels 
by Lopes de Vega, the first of which 
is without the vowel a, the second 
without e, &c. In the Anthol. Grec. 
edit. H. Steph. are poems in praise of 
Bacchus and of Apollo, on a different 
plan. They consist of twenty-four 
lines, each word in the first line be- 
ginning with a, in the second line with 
8, and so on, e. g. 
ABeoxduny, cuygosxoy, aoldsuor, aryrad= 
popQoy, [xatrny, 
Bowrov, Pedusov, Baxxevrepa, Borpuo- 
Tnbcouvoy, yovderta, yiryavtoAitny, yee 
Adwyra, 
Asoyen, Sivyovov, SsPupapCoyern, dsdvucov. 

There are some well-known English 
lines in the same style, ridiculing the 
siege of Belgrade, and beginning 
An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade, 

Even the learned Aldhelm indulges 
himself occasionally with some curious 
fancies. Inthe preface to his poem De 
Laude Virginum, consisting of thirty- 
eight lines, the first and last lines con- 
tain the same words, but in the last 
line they are retrograde. The respec- 
tive lines begin with the successive 
letters of the first line, and finish with 
those of the last line: thus, the first 
and last lines, and the collected initial 
and final letters of the lines, consist of 
the same words; but, in the last line, 
the words occur backwards, and in 
collecting the final letters, they must 
be read upwards. 

Rhopalic verses (from pémaAoy, the 
club af Hhetnehant begin with a mono- 
syllable, and gradually increase, as, 
Rem tibi confeci, doctissime, dulcisonoram. 


Also, 
Spes Deus seterne stationis conciliator. 
And, 
"‘Qponag "Arpeidn, poupmryevis, drSsddespov. 
Il. y. 182. 
Another class consists of those, the 
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invention of which. is attributed to 
Sotades ; hence sometimes called Sotadic 
verses: though, a higher authority is 
sometimes given for these, as the first 
specimen is said to have been an ex- 
temporary effusion of some unfortunate 
demon, who was carrying (by com- 
pulsion, of course) a certain fat canon 
of Combremer, from Bayeux to Rome; 
they read the same backwards and for- 
wards. 

a te, signa, temeré me tangis et angis, 

oma tibi subitd motibus ibit amor. 

Other examples arc, 

Si bene te tua laus taxat, sua lauté tenebis, 
Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 

Also, 

Et necat eger amor non Roma rege tacente, 

Roma reges una non anus eger amor. 
where the word non serves as a pivot. 

These verses are also called palin- 
dromes, from ra@Asyv and deouéw. In the 
following line, not only is the verse it- 
self a sclksiinee, but each particular 
word also, 

Odo tenet mulum, mappam madidam tenet 
Anna. 

Round the font at Sandbach in 
Cheshire, and many other places, in- 
cluding the Church of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople, is this inscription : 
NI¥YON ANOMHMA MH MONAN 

O¥IN.* 

A lawyer once chose for his motto 
«Si nummi immunis.” And a noble 
lady who had been forbidden to appear 
at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, from 
certain suspicions against her, ‘‘ Ablata, 
at alba;” the device on her seal being 
the moon partly obscured by a cloud. 

The words madam, eye, and a few 
others, are palindromes; so that, like 
the Lourgeois gentilhomme, who talked 
prose all his life without knowing it, 
we repeat extemporary palindromes 
daily, in utter ignorance of our talent. 
This is a redeeming quality, by the 
bye, to conceal any talent we have, 
when we are so proud of displaying 
those we have not. Indeed, our ta- 
lents may often be divided in the same 
way as some handwriting I have heard 
of; first, such as nobody can find out ; 
second, what none but ourselves can 
discover ; and thirdly, what our friends 
also can discern. e will close these 

alindromes, after mentioning an Eng- 
Fish one by Taylor, the water-poet, 

Lewd did I live & evil I did dwel, 





* See our June Magazine, p. 487. 
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with an enigma, where all the words 
required are palindromes. 

he answers will be easily disco- 
vered. 


«¢ First find out a word that doth silence 
proclaim, [the same, 
And that backwards and forwards is always 
Then next you must find out a feminine name 
That backwards and forwards is always the 
same ; [name 
Anact, or a writing on parchment, whose 
Both backwards: and forwards is always the 
same ; 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name, 
Read backwards and forwards is always the 


same ; 
A note used in music, which time doth pro- 
claim, [same ; 


And backwards and forwards is always the 

Their initials connected, a title will frame, 

That is justly the due of the fair married 
dame, 

Which backwards and forwards is always the 
same,” 


Another invention is, that of verses 
that may be read either forwards or 
backwards ; and in the latter case, ge- 
nerally meaning quite the reverse of 
the apparent sense, and including 
sarcasin or satire. This sort was some- 
times called Verse Lyon, and Sidonius 
is said to have invented it, or to hare 
made frequent use of it. The follow- 
ing lines have been frequently quoted 
as specimens of the style, written in 
praise of Pope Clement VI. or Pius II. 
but of which, learned authorities are 
not quite agreed. It seems, the poet 
was afraid he might not obtain the re- 
ward that he deserved.in his own esti- 
mation, and therefore retained the 
power of converting his flauery into 
abuse, by simply giving his friends the 
cue, to read from the last word back- 
wards, 


Pauperibus tua das gratis, nec munera curas 
Curia Papalis, quod modo percipimus. 
Laus tua, non tua fraus, virtus non copia 
rerum, 

Scandere te faciunt, hoc decus eximium. 
Conditio tua sit stabilis, nec tempore parvo 
Vivere te faciat hic Deus omnipotens. 

OF a similar description are these 
three distichs by J. Bellay, a French 
poet. 

Ad Julium 111, Pontificem Maximum. 
Pontifici sua siat Divino Numine tuta 

Culmina, nec montes hos petat Omni- 

potens. 


Ad Carolum V. Cesarem. 
Cesareum tibi sit felici sidere nomen, 
Carole, nec fatum sit tibi Cesereum. 


(July, 


4d Ferdinandum Romanorum Regem. 
Romulidim bone Rex, maguo sis Cesare 
major, 

Nomine, nec fatis, aut minor imperio. 

A’ complete specimen appears in a 
line applicable either to Cain or Abel, 
being also hexameter one way, and 
pentameter the other. Abel says, 
Sacrum pingue dabo, nec macrum sacrificabo. 

To which Cain replies, 

Sacrificabo macrum, nec dabo pingue sacrum. 


(To be continued.) W. 


Mr. Ursan, Thetford, July 8. 

b gew following trifles are at your 
service, and you will not expect 
better from me: parvum parva decent. - 

I. Damm’s Lexicon Homericum et 
Pindaricum. 

Your correspondent R. S. Y. in the 
Number for April, p. 292, desired to 
know in what estimation Damm’'s 
Lexicon was held by scholars. I can 
only say. to this worthy Trrus Tatius 
(Cic. ad Her. iv. 12), that I frequently 
use the work myself, and always derive 
much information from it. Those 
who do not possess a copy of Eusta- 
THIUS’s Commentaries on Homer, will 
find the substance of his explanations 
in DammM’s work. My worthy friend, 
the Rev. H. Huntinerorp, B. D. 
has published an edition of Pindar, 
with Damm’s Pindaric. Lexicon, sepa- 
rated from the Homeric; ‘* Lexicon 
Pindaricum ex integro Dammit Opere 
Etymologico excerptum, et justa Serie 
dispositum, Editio altera,” 1821, 8vo. 
The book was published for the use of 
Winchester school, and is dedicated to 
Dr. Gazety. He happily selected the 
following motto: ‘* Dammit Lexicon 
Homerico- Pindaricum, Berol. 1765, 
opus Herculei laboris, in quo utinam 
Pindarica seorsum ab Homericis yul- 
gasset!”” Heyne’s Pref. ad Pinp. 
Carm. The original work has been 
reprinted, or is now reprinting in Ger- 
many. 

I]. Vite Clarorum Anglie Philolo- 
gorum. 

R. S. Y. in your June Number, 
p- 487, asks, ‘* Why have not we our 
own Vite Clarorum Philologorum, as 
scholars on the continent have theirs?” 
I reply that I sympathise with him 
in this feeling. Taaee long been de- 
sirous to supply the desideratum; I have 
made some preparations towards fill- 
ing up the vacuum, and [| believe that 
sooner or later he will see the design 
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carried-into execution... My intention 
is, however, to. extend the plan so as 
to include the continental scholars, 
editors, critics, and philologists, L1p- 
sius, SALMASIUS, &c. and to make 
the work a Supplement to my edition 
of Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 
With this view I have requested Pro- 
FEssOR AnTHON of New York, in 
preparing materials for a new edition 
of the Lempriere, when it is called for, 
to insert in the Appendiz suitable no- 
tices of Lipstus, SALMAsius, &c. so 
that the student may have, in a com- 
pendious and accessible form, that in- 
formation which he must necessarily 
require in so many instances. - This 
part of the work will be extended by 
me, and in all probability it will have 
a separate title-page, for the accommo- 
dation of those who wish to purchase 
the book as a separate publication, and 
not as a Supplement to Lempriere. I 
shall thankfully receive any public 
hints or MS. materials from your Cor- 
respondents for this purpose. In the 
mean time, I refer R. S. Y. toa work, 
which will furnish him with very ac- 
curate and valuable information, even 
about English scholars of the olden 
times, viz. Cur. Sax11 Onomasticon 
Literarium, and to the third vol. of 
Nortenut Lexicon Anti-Barbarum. 

IlI. Horace, Epist. 2, 2,12. Meo 
sum pauper in ere. 

Your correspondent H. B. in your 
last Number, p. 488, solicits any re- 
marks on the above quoted passage, 
and I hasten to gratify his wishes, and 
to satisfy his doubts. The entire pas- 
sage of Cicero, to which the DeLPHin 
Epiror and Dr. Francis allude, is 
this : 

‘¢ Egebat? immo locuples erat. Debe- 
bat? immo in suis nummis versabatur. 
Avarus erat? immo etiam, antequam lo- 
cuples, semper liberalissimus munificentissi- 
musque fuit.” Or, pro. Q. Rosc. Comedo, 
c. 8. 

Ernest, in his Index Latinitatis, 
sub v. Numus, merely says: “ Rose. 
Com. 8. versariin suis numis, opponitur, 
in ere alieno.” And GrsneR, in his 
Thes. L. L. sub. v. Versor :—*‘* In suis 
summis versabatur, i. multas pecunias 
habebat, et nihil debebat. Hac Bu- 
pa&us. Alii numis.” 

With this passage of Cicero, let us 
compare the following, Cic. Verr. 4, 6: 
‘* Hominem video non modo in zxre 
alieno nullo, sed in suis numis multis 
esse, semperque fuisse.”’ 


‘* Esse aut versari in numis, pecu- 
niam habere, Cic. Verr. 4, 6. pro 
Rose. Com. 8.”" ForceE.Liinus. 

In both the instances Cicero is speak- 
ing of men, who were so far from 
being in debt, that they were rather in 
a condition to lend money. 

But in the line of Horace, the cha- 
racter described is living on a small in- 
dependence; though not rich, he is 
above want; he is free from debt, but 
has no money to place at interest or to 
purchase luxuries ; his wealth is unin- 
cumbered poverty, and his ample in- 
come is the sufficiency for his wants, 
with moderate views and a contented 
spirit. 

In my excellent and learned friend 
Proressorn ANTHON’s valuable edi- 
tion of Horace, published at New 
York in the present year, I find the 
following note: . 

*¢ Meo sum pauper in ere. ‘1 am in 
narrow circumstances I confess, yet owe 
no mananything.’ A proverbial expression 
most probably. The scholiast merely re- 
marks in explanation of it, ‘ Nihil alicui 
quidquam debeo.” 


But there is, in my opinion, no 
proof, and little probability, that the 
expression was proverbial. In Ges- 
neEr’s Thes. L. LE. sub. v. Pauper, we 
have the following satisfactory expla- 
nation : 


‘¢ Pauper quidem sum, sed tamen in meo 
zre, non in alieno constitutus, i. e.nulli quid- 
quam debeo, Porruyr.: ‘ Congesto pauper 
in auro,’ Seneca, Herc. F. s. 3.” 


It will throw some light on the pas- 
sage, if we keep in view the true mean- 
ing of the word pauper. 


** Pauper, cui parva et angusta res fami- 
liaris est, qui non affluit opibus, nec tamen 
eget, tenuis, medius inter egenumet divitem.”’ 
Terent. Phorm. 2, 3, 16. ‘Pauper cui 
opera vita erat, ruri fere se continebat,” 
Cic. Parad. 6. 3. ‘*M. Manilius pauper 
fuit; habuit enim zdiculos in Carinis, et 
fundum in Labicano.” Horat. Epist. 2, 2, 
12.” Forcellinus. ‘* Paupertas,” he sub- 
joins, ** differt ab egesiate, quae est cum res 
ad vitam necessarie desunt; paupertas, cum 
non desunt quidem, sed vix sufficiunt, Cic. 
Parad. 6,1. ‘*Istam paupertatem vel po- 
tius egestatem ac mendicitatem tuam nun- 
quam obscure tulisti,”” Seneca Epist. 87. 
sub. fin. ‘* Paupertas est, non quze pauca pos- 
sidet, sed que multa non possidet,” Val. 
Max. 4, 8, 2. ‘Fabius in honorem patriz 
paupertatem inopia mutavit, Seneca Octav. 
895, ‘bene paupertas Humili tecto con- 
tenta latet.’ Szpe cum inopia et egestate 
confunditur.’” 
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Gesner :—** Pauper proprie medium est 
inter divitem et mendicum, nempe cui neces- 
saria tantum suppetunt, eum pauperem vo~ 
cant. Martial. 11, 33. Nestorem plane 
nihil habentem deridens ‘ Nec toga, nec 
focus est,’ etc. ita finit, 

«Tu tamen affectas, Nestor, dici atque videri 

‘ Pauper, et in populo queris habere lo- 

cum, 
‘ Mentiri, vanoque tibi blandiris honore : 
* Non est paupertas, Nestor, habere nihil." 


Add. Broucku. ad Tib. 1, 1, 3. 


© Me mea paupertas vite traducat inerti, 
© Dum meus assiduo luceat igne focus. 
‘Nec spes destituat, sed frugum semper 
acervos 
© Prebeat, et pleno pinguia musta lacu.’ 
Cf. Drakens. ad Sil. i. 609.” 


I will conclude with noticing two 
usages of the words as meum :— 

*¢ Translate in @re meo esse aliquis dici- 
tur, qui meus est, seu inter meos amicos et 
necessarios censetur; ducta similitudine a 
possessione pecunie. Cic. Fam. 13, 62. 
* In animo habui te in wre meo esse, prop- 
ter Lamiz nostri conjunctionem. Adde 
15, 14. ||re suo censeri, est in se esti- 
mabilem esse, nec aliunde egere commen- 
datione. Seneca Epist. 87. ‘ Virtus super 
ista consistit, suo wre censetur.’”” For- 
CELLINUS. 


Yours, &c. E. H. BarKer. 
—¢— 


Mr. Ursan, Penzance, June. 
N the biography of Dr. Sneyd Da- 
vies, and in that of Mr. Phelps, 
contained in the first volume of Ni- 
chols’s *‘ Illustrations of Literature,” 
and written by the late Judge Hard- 
inge, I perceive an emendation of a 
passage in Horace (lib. iii. od. 29) 
which was proposed by Mr. Nicholas 
Hardinge, if I understand rightly, and 
approved by Markland, Bentley, Parr, 
and Taylor. It is spoken of as a dis- 
covery of great value (see “ Illustra- 
tions of Literature,” vol. i. p. 728), 
and it is asserted, that the present read- 
ing, though it is that of all the editions 
and MSS. is perfect ridicule and folly. 
Certainly it would be presumptuous to 
controvert the opinions of Markland 
and Bentley; but may there not be 
some error in the account which is 
iven of their approbation? and yet 
ri can hardly imagine that there is any 
mistake relative to Bentley, as his com- 
mendation of the alteration is given 
with peculiar circumstances. Not- 
withstanding the above phalanx of 
names, F am induced to think’ that 
whatis the reading of all the editions 
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and rope a may be the right one; 
and if Mr. Hardinge were living, he 
would not be so violently startled at 
my presumption, if he could be in- 
formed, that I propose to retain the 
old reading, and yet give the passage 
his interpretation. The interpreta- 
tions, not the text, appear to be 
wrong; and having taken a wrong 
view of the meaning, as given in trans- 
lations, Mr. Hardinge endeavoured to 
alter the text itself, in order to produce 
that meaning, which the passage, even 
as it now stands in all the editions, will 
bear. The passage is as follows: 
*< Eripe te more, 
Ne semper udum Tibur, et sulze 
Declive coutempleris arvum, et 
Telegoni juga parricide.” 

Mr. Hardinge says, that the scenery 
which the Poet here describes as that 
which he exhorts Mzcenas to con- 
template no more for a time, is the 
very scene to which he invites him. 
How then would Maecenas cease to 
contemplate the semper udum Tibur, 
&c. by coming to it? and to rescue 
Horace from this seeming inconsist- 
ency, he proposes to read wé instead of 
ne. Now, Sir, if u¢ had been found 
as a various reading, I should not hesi- 
tate to adopt it ; but my idea is, that all 
the editions are right, and that ne is 
the proper word, and that the error is 
in not giving the right meaning to ne, 
which has here the sense of guid ni. 
Horace does not exhort Mzcenas to 
contemplate the scene no more, but he 
exhorts him to shake off that delay 
which dedains him from contemplating. 
Ne has here (as I with deference think) 
the sense of guid ni or lest. J have 
given the meaning paraphrastically ; 
but it surely has the same sense as in 
the following passages: ‘In culpa es 
ne cernere possis.”—Lucret. ‘ Eri- 
oy se ne causam diceret.”” — Czs. 

e rescued himself so as not to stand 
his trial. The implied and conjunctive 
meaning (if I may so express myself) 
of the particle ne has reference to 
mord, and not to eripe. ‘*In mord 
es, ne contempleris; bic mori te 
eripe.” I offer this explanation with 
submission ; but I must add that, if 
it should be approved, it will give me 
great pleasure to have hit upon a plan 
of reconciling all parties, and to have 
made the design of Horace’s pencil 
more clear, by applying a brush instead 
of a new piece of canvass. 


Yours, &c. C. V.L. G. 
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Ireland, and its Economy ; being the result 
of observations made in a Tour through the 
Country in the Autumn of 1829. By E. 
Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S. Sec. Linn. Soc. &c. 
8vo. pp. 308. Post 8vo. 


M®. BICHENO, in this able phi- 
losophical view of the condition 
of Ireland, states the cause of distress 
to be the mercantile principle of treat- 
ing land as a source of profit, through 
exchange of produce, and rejection of 
using it as a means of maintaining the 
people ; in other words, he thinks that 
in old times the landlord’ preferred 
power and influence to luxury and 
ostentation ; and had feelings for his 
dependants, which the mercantile prin- 
ciple necessarily suffocates. In detail- 
ing the processes by which this change 
was effected, he illustrates the results 
of changing a tillage into a grazing 
system ; viz. that it takes away the 
land from providing food for human 
beings, to that of providing food for 
cattle, which requires little or no la- 
bour, and of course turns off to seek 
for maintenance, how they can, num- 
bers of useful husbandmen. The posi- 
tion, so far as concerns local, and to a 
certain degree national support of the 
ae egg is unquestionably true, for 
e who exports cattle, and imports 
wine in exchange, returns nothing 
from which his own people derive be- 
nefit, although it may produce profit to 
the wine merchant, the shipping inte- 
rest, and the foreign producer. The 
question is not here, what may be the 
general, but the local action of such a 
system ; and that local action is, that 
the more land is thrown into grazing, 
the smaller is the quantity of labour, 
and in consequence, support of the 
people, which is required. 
nder an Utopian plan, a man ought 
therefore to make provision for his 
poor dependants before he turns his 
arable to grass land, and so throws his 
people out of employ, and the means 
of support. 

In England they have found a re- 
source in trade and manufactures: in 
Ireland they have been driven to bogs 
and mountain lands, or forced to give 
for patches of potatoe ground an ex- 
orbitant rent, which throws all the 
profit of industry into the pocket of 


the landlord, and leaves only to the 
poor nota minimum, but minimissimum 
of maintenance, 1d. per day (see pos- 
tea). It would be absurd to suppose 
that persons in such a state of want 
and ignorance, will not seek refuge 
from misery, in illicit distillation, in 
idleness and drunkenness, in gross 
animal indulgences, in the usual plea- 
sures and habits of savages. 

Under the Clan system of the old 
Celts, Scotch and [rish, Mr. Bicheno 
observes, that this neglect of the poor 
could not exist, because, when every 
Chieftain depended, for the security of 
his power and property, upon the 
number and allegiance of his retainers, 
he of course was obliged to consult the 
means of their support and comfort. 
Thus it was, that paternal Providence 
made good out of evil; for, whatever 
evil there was in robbery (lifting cattle, 
&c. was the phrase), in forming gangs 
of banditti, yet the very existence of 
such clan gangs implied a provision for 
maintenance of them; and by an im- 
pulse not to be resisted, when people 
are obliged to steal or starve, they com- 
monly prefer the former. As law and 
governmental power augment in in- 
fluence, the former becomes dangerous 
in the extreme, but still the evil exists. 
In Ireland and England, the evil was 
partially got rid of in the respective 
manners before described. 

There are for such a state of things 
but two remedies, which carry relief 
to the population, viz. adoption of the 
naval or military profession (the best 
remedy), but whith is checked from 
the expense in time of peace, or em- 
ploy elsewhere, or emigration. If the 
quantum of population in Ireland was 
no, more than equal to its means of 
employ, all civiland political evil would 
cease of itself, because the expectancy 
or possession of property makes people 
regard the laws, order, and tranquillity ; 
for upon such a state of things entirely 
depend the security and enjoyment of 
property. But where labour is not 
wanted, will capital be applied to it? 

In the existing state of things, i. e, 
one where there is not a common in- 
terest between the poor and the rich, 
but one in an unnatural state, that is, 
where the rich live by the poor through 
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the pressure of population upon sub- 
sistence, causing exorbitant rent, the 
affections of the latter are alienated 
from their natural protectors, and trans- 
ferred to the priests; but kind and 
amiable as are the feelings of Mr. 
Bicheno towards that class of men, as 
to personal conduct, he has omitted to 
state that his arguments are useless in 
regard to Ireland, because no fact is 
better established than that beggary, 
rags, and indolence, are characteristic 
of every country where Catholicisin is 
supreme. Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
are sufficient testimonies; and more 
than all, the difference which prevails 
in this respect between the Protestant 
and Romish Cantons of Switzerland. 
Poor Laws, Mr. Bicheno thinks, 
would be ineffectual, because for the 
best of reasons they could not be paid 
as to any adequate amount, if assessed. 


‘¢ The Dietary in the Jrish House of In- 
dustry at Limerick (where no work is done) 
is—for Lreakfast, 8 oz. oatmeal, and 1 pint 
of new milk—dinner, 4$1]b. of potatoes, 
boiled, and 1 pint of sour milk. The cost 
of dieting a pauper was stated to be 14d. per 
diem.” —p. 244, 


Now this is exactly 2/. per annum, 
which, taking the number of paupers 
at six millions, would be twelve mil- 
lions yearly, four millions more than 
-the amount of Poor-rates in opulent 
England. Thus, under all the circum- 
‘stances, there appears to be no efficient 
remedy but emigration; any other can 
be only palliatives ; and repeal of the 
Union, and proposed independence, 
only aggravations, and measures which 
would produce war with England, and 
transportation, if successful, of the yet 
remaining capital, as well as civil war. 

As to the modern theories of Politi- 
cal Economists, our author justly says, 


‘¢ That they are of insignificant impor- 
tance when applied practically to the actual 
circumstances of a country. Theories are 
educed from a few facts selected from a mul- 
titude, while practice proceeds upon the 
broad and expanded basis of all facts: so 
that it generally happens, that the theoretic 
principles are inapplicable to the existing 
exigencies of society. When for instance it 
is roundly stated that Ireland sustains no 
injury from absentee expenditure, because 
whatever rent is remitted, is without doubt 
represented in a great degree by the export 
of Irish commodities, and as far as expendi- 
ture is concerned, the chief difference seems 
to be in the place of consumption. But still, 
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though the expenditure of an absentee land- 
lord must be represented by the commodities 
of the country from which he derives his re- 
mittances, still it may not represent an equi- 
valent in his own produce. A Dill of 1000. 
upon Paris may be for the manufactures of 
Manchester, and not a single ox or quarter 
of wheat may be represented in it: yet it 
can hardly be denied that the country must 
be wronged, where the landed proprietors 
overlook the interest of their own tenantry, 
and do not take care that the commodity 
which is exported, contributes to the em- 
ployment of their own people.”"—pp. 296-9. 


Emigration, the only efficient reme- 
dy, is rendered difficult, by the heavy 
expence: but our author says, that 


‘¢ The land itself ought to bear the ex- 
7 of the transplantation ; and Ireland 
as now to make a temporary sacrifice of an 
amount suited to the urgency of the occa- 
sion.” —p, 274. 


According to this opinion, a tax 
ought to be levied upon the landed 
proprietors of Ireland, to pay the cost 
of emigration. 


ae 
A Vindication of Dr. Paley’s Theory of Mo- 
rals from the principal Olyections of Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, Mr. Gisborne, &c. By 
the Rev. Latham Wainwright, F. S. A. 
Rector of Great Brickhill.—8vo, pp. 204. 


THE moral sense, we apprehend, 
grows out of the association of ideas; 
for how can a person distinguish be- 
tween a feeling of right and wrong 
without comparison. We are of opi- 
nion that intellectual physiology nei- 
ther is or can be understood, because 
if we know not the laws of vitality, we 
cannot determine in what manner it 
acts. We therefore think thag all the 
eminent men alluded to by Mr. Wain- 
wright, in this elaborate and well-writ- 
ten disquisition, have undertaken to de- 
fine what is beyond their power, be- 
cause beyond the association of ideas, 
and its palpable effects. We think that 
there are no intellectual actions defina- 
ble, possibly because there are no other 
existent. We say existent, for it does 
not appear to us, that there is in mind 
a single uncombined idea, and if it 
does not so exist, it cannot have an in- 
dependent being or origin. If so, the 
matters of dispute in this treatise turn 
upon the presumed existence of chil- 
dren which never had parents—spon- 
taneous creations. 
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Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum. A new 
Edition, with considerable Additions and 
Improvements. By John Caley, Esyq., 
Henry Ellis, Esq. and the Rev. Bulkeley 
Bandinel, D.D. In Six Volumes, Folio 
(divided into Eight), 1830. 

IT is now nearly eight years since 
we reviewed the first three volumes of 
this truly important work (see our vol. 
XC, part iil. p. 425, for a notice of the 
first volume; and vol. xcit. pt. ii. p. 
235, for one of vols. I. to III.); and 
we have now the gratification of an- 
nouncing the completion of an under- 
taking, which confers honour not only 
on the editors, but on the nation at 
large. Nor ought our meed of praise, 
at the very threshold of our notice, to 
be withheld from Mr. Joseph Harding, 
the spirited projector of the work, to 
whom we are indebted for two publi- 
cations, which whether viewed as to 
their intrinsic importance or deserved 
success, have never been exceeded— 
we allude to the work now under our 
hands, and to Lodge's ‘ Portraits of 
illustrious Personages,” the latter the 
most decidedly successful book in mo- 
dern times. 

From the Preface prefixed to the 
sixth volume, we are enabled to appre- 
ciaie more correctly the relative labours 
of Dodsworth and Dugdale, in the ori- 
ginal Monasticon. This we endea- 
voured to set to rest in our vol. xc. ii. 
pp- 425, 426. And our view of the 
respective labours of Dodsworth and 
Dugdale is confirmed by Mr. Ellis, as 
follows : 

‘* Several of our best Antiquaries have 
supposed that Dugdale’s share in the two 
first volumes of this work was much smaller 
than it really was. Mr. Gough, in his British 
Topography, says, ‘ The Two Volumes of 
the Monasticon, though published under 
Dodsworth’s and Dugdale’s names con- 
jointly, were both collected and written fo- 
tally ly the former:’ and Dr. Dunham 
Whitaker says, ‘as Dodsworth unfortu- 
nately died in August, 1654, before one 
tenth part of the impression was worked, an 
opportunity presented itself, which Dugdale 
had not the fortitude to resist, of assuciat- 
ing his own name with that of the REAL 
compiLer.’ Mr. Hamper, however, in his 
Appendix to Dugdale’s Life, has endeavour- 
ed to vindicate his memory. ‘ That able 
writer, Sir John Marsham,’ he observes, 
© in his Prorytaion to the Work, whilst he 
justly gives the palm to Dodsworth as the 
chief collector of materials, and praises 
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Somner for his renderings of the Saxon 
parts, and of those from Leland into Latin, 
allows to Dugdale a full proportion of the 
labour, merit, and honour of the under- 
taking—*‘ qui tantam huic operi supellecti- 
lem contulit, ut AuTHoRis ALTERIUS titu- 
lum optimé meritus sit.’ Those, too, who 
have been more intimate than either Mr. 
Gough or Dr. Whitaker with the numerous 
Registers and Leiger Books which passed 
through Dodsworth’s and Dugdale’s hands, 
can attest, from the Tables of Contents and 
Memoranda remaining in many, that Dug- 
dale was neither less assiduous nor less la- 
borious than his coadjutor.” 


Dugdale’s original ‘* Monasticon” 
was published during a_ period of 
eighteen years. The present one has 
been completed in one year less. 


*<It was first undertaken by the Rev. 
Burkerey Banpinet, D.D. Keeper of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, who was the 
sole Editor of the first Three Portions, as 
far as p. 264 of the First Volume: but 
great as were the stores of the Bodleian, a 
residence distant from the metrupolis ill 
suited the researches which were of necessity 
to be made among the Offices of Record, 
and before the Fourth Portion of the Work 
appeared, two other gentlemen were called 
in as coadjutors, Joun Carey, Esq. Keeper 
of the Records in tlhe Augmentation Office, 
and afterwards of those in the Chapter- 
House at Westminster, and Henry Extis, 
Esq. then Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. “To these latter gentle- 
men the Reader is indebted for the carrying 
on of the New Munasticon to, its close. 

«* With the exception of a few small Mo- 
nasteries, descriptions of Monastic Seals, 
notices of Records, and some other occa- 
sional paragraphs, the English preliminary 
Accounts have been written, and the Work, 
since the Third Portion, entirely arranged 
by Mr. Ellis: Mr. Caley, in addition to the 
paragraphs already mentioned, communi- 
cating numerous copies of Records, Ab- 
stracts of the Ministers’ Accounts, and the 
Abridgements of the Valors of Pope Nicho- 
las and Henry the Eighth; assisting in the 
correction of the sheets; and aiding in con- 
tinual suggestions. Dr. Bandinel, since the 
publication of the Third Portion, has contri- 
buted occasionally only : but the Reader is 
indebted to him for the Abstracts of the 
Godstow and Eynsham Chartularies: and 
here it may be stated, once for all, that the 
Abstracts of Monastic Registers, which fill 
some of the Notes in these Volumes, will be 
found, in point of utility, to form one of 
their most important features. 

‘“‘Hunpreps of Reticious Houses 
which Dugdale knew nothing of, have been 
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introduced into the present Work, together 
with those of the different Orders of Friars, 
and Accounts, as far as they could be ob- 
tained, of very numerous Destroyep Mo- 
NASTERIES. Such CaTHeprRALts also have 
been added of which Dugdale gives no de- 
scription: but the Carneprat of Sr, Paut 
Lonpon it has been thought desirable to 
exclude; its History and Charters, greatly 
enlarged, and richly embellished, had been 
separately published in a style of uniformity 
with the Monasticon, by one of the Editors 
of that Work; so that to have reprinted 
them here, when nearly the whole of the 
same persons were subscribing for both 
Works, would have been materially en- 
hancing the extent and cost of the Monasti- 
con, without increasing its value to the 
Subscribers. 

‘¢ It was at first intended, too, that a 
Life of Dugdale should be prefixed to the 
First Volume of the Monasticon ; but Dug- 
dale’s own Account of his Life having been 
prefixed to the Reprint of St. Paul’s, and a 
separate Volume having since appeared in 
the ‘ Life, Diary, and Correspondence of 
Sir William Dugdale,’ edited by William 
Hamper, Esq. superseding further research, 
the intention was given up: nothing new 
could have been discovered of his Life, and 
the expense of the Work, already thought 
too great by the Subscribers, must have 
been enhanced.” 

‘© The Index has been compiled by Mr. 
Richard Taylor, author of the Index Mo- 
nasticus to the Diocese of Norwich.” 


Not to mention the immense mass 
of new matter introduced into the 
work, in the proportion probably of 
three to eight, as compared with the 
old edition, the great advantage of the 
present edition over the former one, 
consists in the English descriptions of 
the religious foundations, and the ab- 
stracts of théir registers, both omitted 
by Dugdale. The work has thus been 
rendered, by the unsparing research of 
its Editors, equally useful to the Gene- 
ral Reader, the Antiquary, and the 
Lawyer. 

From the passages which we have al- 
ready extracted, the reader may judge 
of the immense labour bestowed on the 
work by Mr. Ellis, assisted, as he doubt- 
less has been, by the constant advice of 
Mr. Caley. We have thus preferred 
adopting the words of the learned Edi- 
tors to inserting any remarks of our own. 
We however congratulate them on the 
completion of their arduous task ; as we 
do the public, on the possession of an 
edition of the ‘* Monasticon,” which 
comprises all that is valuable, not only 
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in the original work by Dugdale, but 
in the Continuation by Steevens, and 
embraces a very large accession of ma- 
terials from Leiger Books, Rolls, and 
other documents brought to light since 
Dugdale’s time, thus giving a complete 
History of all our Monastic Founda- 
tions. This important work will pro- 
bably never be superseded, but will 
form a necessary portion of every im- 
portant Library in England. 

It was at first intended to have 
copied all the Embellishments in the 
original edition ; and in pursuance of 
this, the chief of the prints by Hollar 
have been re-engraved. But the plates 
by King, &c. being utterly worthless, 
this intention was happily abandoned ; 
and the embellishments of the new 
edition have been chiefly confided to 
Mr. John Coney, ‘an artist,” as the 
editors justly observe, ‘* whose execu- 
tion possesses the freedom and deli- 
cacy of Piranesi, without his occasional 
obscurity and coarseness.” 

These plates have been admirably 
etched by Mr. Coney, from his own 
drawings made exclusively for this 
work, and we believe they form the 
largest collection of Gothic architecture 
ever published.* 

A rich series of Seals of the Bene- 
dictine Monasteries has been engraved 
by Mr. Coney, from the treasures un- 
der the care, and in thecollection, of Mr. 
Caley. But we cannot speak equally in 
commendation of Mr. Coney’s labours 
with respect to the Seals. The style 
in which they are etched is much too 
rough and undefined. They fall far 
short of the engravings of Seals by 
Messrs. Blore and Le Keux, in Sur- 
tees’s ** History of Durham,” which 
are perfect in their kind, and admirably 
represent those beautiful specimens of 


antient art. 
—— 


Sketches of a Collection of Antiquities lately 
imported at Liverpool from Alexandria in 
Egypt. 

THIS is an elegant and valuable 
collection belonging to Mr. Waring, a 
merchant of Liverpool, and consists of 
Egyptian, Greco- Egyptian, and Greek 
remains. The pure Egyptian is known 





* The etchings of *‘ Cathedrals, by Mr. 
John Chessell Buckler,” form good addi- 
tional Illustrations, being equally faithful, 
and executed in a bold and masterly manner. 
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by having no anatomical detail of parts, 
and an utter deficiency in the grace of 
motion. The Greco-Egyptian takes 
date with the Ptolemies, successors of 
Alexander, and is enlivened by Gre- 
cian animation, and refined by Gre- 
cian beauty in proportions, attitude, 
character, and dress; the Roman 
Egyptian commences with the imita- 
tions of the age of Hadrian, and is dis- 
tinguished by having no hieroglyphics, 
and the Roman drawing and charac- 
ter in Egyptian attitudes and dresses. 
(See Flaxman on Sculpture, Lect. ii. 


33—49.) 

The oldest Egyptian hieroglyphics 
are known by a relation to + 
subjects, supposed to be the exploits 
of Sesostris. The next cra is, where 
the subjects are of a religious charac- 
ter. The first of the five plates is of 
this second era. We shall go through 
the plates seriatim. 

Pl.i. A tablet of three compart- 
ments. The first consists of Osiris 
seated with the pedum, lituus, or shep- 
herd’s crook, in one hand, and scourge 
in the other.* The pedum seems to 
have been the Egyptian sceptre (see 
Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 145, 1.3). The 
scourge has been treated but unsatis- 
factorily, by Kircher, Spon, Caylus, &c. 
We see in the inscription the Hemotic 
sign of lambda, the hieroglyphics of 
kappa, alpha, &c. but we shall not at- 
tempt an interpretation. The first 
compartment evidently shows a wor- 
shipper, or messenger, followed by a 
boy bearing offerings; among which 
is apparently a rhytium or drinking 
horn. The second compartment con- 
tains Isis and Osiris repeated twice ; 
behind a loaded table the same mes- 
senger appears in a different attitude. 
The third compartment refers to Isis, 
Osiris, and Horus. Osiris holds the 
lotus or some flower. Three men are ap- 
proaching, apparently bearing presents. 

Pl. ii. contains the inscription given 
hereafter. 

Pl. iii. is a miscellaneous plate.— 
Fig. 1, inscribed ATEIHPQI, is Ro- 
man-Egyptian, and is a curious inter- 
mixture of Egyptian costume and the 
Roman armour of the Imperial 2ra.— 
Fig. 2, a female figure holding a bird, 
with AAA, is in Roman costume.— 
Fig. 5, is a Victory.—Fig. 9, is a torso 





* Montfaucon (ed. Humphr. ii. 183) has 
engraved an Osiris with the same attributes. 





of a Roman lady in a stola.—We have 
selected these figures, because they are 
not sect in the letter-press. 

Pl. iv. continuation. Fig. 10 is a 
Roman lady.— Fig. 11 is a Jupiter.— 
Fig. 12 is a Roman Empress.—Fig. 13 
is a Minerva, with the Egis and Gor- 
= head.— Fig. 15 is not a griffin’s, 
i mety intended for a lion’s 

ead. 


Pl. v. continuation. Fig. 17 is a 
column inscribed IAAPON HPA- 
KAEQTIS.— Fig. 18 is an offering to 
Isis.—Fig. 20 is a tablet containing a 
mixture of Demotic and hieroglyphic 
signs; one represents a person kneel- 
ing and undergoing the bastinado from 
another standing.—Fig. 21 contains an 
hieroglyphic inscription duplicated.— 
Fig. 22 is au imperfect, seemingly Gre- 
cian equestrian, the chlamys flying 
behind. 

We have thus made our own re- 
marks upon subjects undistinguished 
in the letter-press; and can only re- 
gret that we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Egyptian remains to 
vindicate more precise appropriations. 

We are told in the Preface, that 

*©In the accompanying lithographic 
sketches it was found to be quite impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of the beauty of 
outline of several of these interesting relics 
of remote antiquity; and that the large 
Egyptian tablet in Pl. i. is in excellent pre- 
servation, the characters and figures beauti- 
fully and sharply cut.” 

The heads of oxen are known to be 
symbolic of sacrifices. Two altars in 
the same collection are not engraved. 
They are remarkable for having two 
bulls’ heads, one with the eyes dead 
and weeping, the other with them full 
and animated. Mr. Taylor, an inge- 
nious friend of Mr. Waring, says, that 
one was the altar of Joy, the other of 
Grief; and that they stood in every 
house for the purpose of domestic cele- 
brations in summer and winter. 

To Mr. Taylor we are indebted for 
the following translation of the Greek 
inscription, next given. It is sculped 
on a species of veined marble. 

To pynusoy xatacxwacay EPMH2 
xeat @OIOAOTH ATIOAAQAQPOY: 
Mn ekertw de eTEQOY reOnves, perdevee EbELN 
EPMHN zazay, xx OOIOAOTHN, 
xas EPMHN* To ovopato EPMHAOZ, 
Qpemroy avtwye Es de THs emeerpnos 
Qcsvos teva, yande yn xecprroPopncoito 
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autw, unde Qaracon rrAwtn, pnd’ Texvoy 
ovnoss, pnde Prov xgautnois* @AAG wan, 
mov wan. Es tis of ETSY ELLNTS rsboy 
LPOby N AVTH AVTOV, NTW ETEKATHLATOS 
TOLLS THOVEY PC pLEVOLES CLpaLbse Oudr ekeorw 
EXXWPNTAS Thys TO pynecsoy. ExsusAncovras 
De ob OsaxarexovTes To ObXbdbOY, TO ELEVZITS 
Tou fynpetiou. 


‘*Hermes and Thoiodota, the daughter 
of Apollodorus, have constructed this tomb. 
Let no one else be buried in it; no one, 
except Hermes the father, and Thoiodota, 
and Hermes himself; which Hermedos, 
brought up by them, has promised. If any 
one attempt to bury any other corpse within 
it, neither let the earth bear him fruit, nor 
the sea be navigable to him, neither let him 
have the comfort of children, nor sufficiency 
of livelihood ; but may he perish! may he 
perish utterly (or altogether)! And if any 
one attempt to take away a stone, or to 
loosen it, let him be execrated with the be- 
fore written curses! Neither let it be law- 
ful for any one to remove the monument : 
of this those shall take care who have pos- 
session of the small house opposite to the 


monument.” 
——— 
Thoughts and Suggestions on the present 
Condition of the Country. By T. Potter 
Macqueen, Esq. M.P. 8vo. pp. 50. 


Mr. MACQUEEN, as chairman of 
a Parliamentary Committee, formed 
to investigate an important branch of 
the Poor Laws, and as magistrate of 
an agricultural county, suffering under 
severe distress, has availed himself of 
facts which have fallen under his 
knowledge. The pamphlet is accord- 
ingly so much to the purpose, so vera- 
cious and incontrovertible, that we 
should deem it a public injury not to 
exhibit at length its chief contents, 
Mr. M. starts with three indubitable 
postulates; (i) that population has 
enormously increased ; (ii) that it'is so 
rapidly increasing, as to render full em- 
ployment utterly impossible, unless 
new sources be developed; (iii) that 
present remunerative employment is 
fast diminishing.—p. 9. 

The superabundant population he 
attributes to bastardy, overseers’ mar- 
riages, marriages to obtain more paro- 
chial relief, and imprudent love-mar- 
riages, small-pox and vaccine inocula- 
tions, 

This superabundant population has 
introduced competition, and been ac- 
companied wiih a diminished value of 
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“produce, so that there is not now paid 


a remunerative rate of wages, but only 
a minimum support of existence. Mr. 
M. illustrates the position thus. Farm- 
ers about the year 1790, through the 
increased value of land, and higher 
prices of provisions, became prond, 
disdained the society of servants in 
their houses, and compelled them, for 
the comforts of a home, to marry pre- 
maturely. 


‘*' Fhe unavoidable consequent increase of 
parochial assistance to married labourers 
euabled the farmer to employ these persons 
at a lower rate, and partly at the expense of 
those who cultivated small farms, the trades- 
man, the shopkeeper, and the private house- 
keeper; for the last-mentioned parties being 
amerced to poor’s rate, and the family of the 
labourer rather maintained from such rate, 
than from fair wages, all was in favour of the 
large occupier; and the valuable race of 
small yeomen became gradually extinguish- 
ed. ‘Thus, in the years of prominent agri- 
cultural prosperity from 1800 to 1815, al- 
though rates were enormously high, still 
the price of corn was comparatively higher. 
The lubourer was underpaid in his regular 
work; and the superfluous charges of fa- 
mily, illness, accident, funerals, &c. defray- 
ed by a parish fund, to which many others, 
as well as the great farmers, were liable. 
To illustrate this position, I will assume 
that the value of one-fifth of a quarter of 
wheat, or 102 pints, be the fair equivalent 
of weekly wages for an agricultural labourer. 
Then, in 1742, the average price of wheat 
being 29s. 6d. per quarter, at this estimate 
the fair rate of weekly wages should be six 
shillings. Now we find that six shillings 
were the average wages for that year; con- 
sequently the relative proportion was kept 
up, and the poor’s rate next to nothing. In 
the year 1790, the price of wheat was 53s. 
per quarter; but the average rate of wages, 
instead of being, to preserve the proportion, 
10s. 6d. per week, were only 8s. leaving a 
deficiency of 2s. Gd. or one-fourth. In 
1801 wheat being 115s. 4d. wages ought 
to have reached 23s. whereas they only ave- 
raged 10s.; and in 1812, with wheat at 
122s. 8d. wages, which ought to have been 
24s. 6d., were only lls.; but, in 1826, 
wheat being only 57s. 11d. wages were 9s.” 
—pp. 10—11. 


Hence Mr. Macqueen proceeds to 
show that crime necessarily grows out 
of the incompetent wages of honest 
labourers, which are far inferior to the 
allowance of culprits and criminals, 
who are so handsomely supported, 
clothed, and encouraged, 


«¢ That convicts on board the hulks do not 
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work so many hours, nor so hard as our com- 
mon labourers do ; live Letter ; ARE NOT SUF- 
FERED TO WORK IN RAIN; and after they 
have served four years, very commonly leave 
the ship with from ten to forty pounds, 
and some of them with sixty or seventy 
pounds /!”” 


Our hair stands on end with asto- 
nishment. Flogging and hanging are 
the only punishments left which are 
not nominal, and both these are peti- 
tioned against. We have read, that 
to spare the guilty is to punish the in- 
nocent. We have also read, that in 
foreign countries every criminal is 
compelled to earn his maintenance; 
and in Ireland the cost of an inoflen- 
sive pauper is only three halfpence per 
day ! 

‘¢In England, men whom we are bound 
to suppose honest in principle, and against 
whom no impeachment can stand but want 
of fair employment, exist on a pittance per- 
fectly incompetent to provide lodging, food, 
clothing, fuel, and washing, the average 
rate heing 7/. 10s. per head per annum. In 
Hanslope parish the average price for five 
years for fifty-one able-bodied men, sup- 
ported by rates, was 81. 5s. 6d. per head. 

‘* Now having considered the state of the 
pauper in unrestrained freedom, let us look 
at him, if he be so fortunate as to be deemed 
worthy of punishment. 

‘‘The average expense of a culprit on 
board the hulks from 1818 to 1821 was 341. 

*¢ Ditto of a culprit in Millbank Peniten- 
tiary, 561. 15s. 

*¢ Ditto of a culprit in the Refuge for the 
Destitute, average of five years, 371. 2s. 3d. 

‘¢ Ditto ofa culprit in the Philanthropic, 
361. 17s. 6d. 

«‘ Ditto London Female Penitentiary, 
41l. 6s. 2d, 

*¢ Ditto Magdalen, 421. 8s. 

** Ditto Newgate, 32/. 15s. 7d. 

*¢ Ditto Cold Bath Fields and Clerken- 
well, without clothing, 311. 2s. 

*¢ Ditto Bridewell, 42. 5s. 8d. 

<< Ditto Worcester Gaol, 28/. 2s. 4d. 

** Ditto Maidstone Gaol, 39/. 5s. 10d.” 
—p. 15. 


Now for transportation and its lite- 
ral comforts. 


‘¢ The charge for each convict going out 
to New South Wales is 34/. 1s. 2d. The 
subsequent annual cost (according to the 
Report of Mr. Commissioner Bigge) is 
271. 6s. 8d. The miscellaneous estimates 
and extraordinary army expenses will show 
charges on this account to an extent far 
beyond what is generally conceived. 

“Upon my own property in New South 
Wales (says Mr. Macqueen) I employ from 





sixty to eighty convicts, to each of whom I 
am compelled to give two suits of clothing 
yearly, lace boots, hats, stockings, linen, 
&c. when requisite, and a weekly allowance 
of seven pounds of beef, one peck of fine 
wheat flour, with a sufficient quantity of 
lea, sugar, tobacco, soap, &c. Beer or spi- 
rits are usually added (though not enjoined) 
to induce good behaviour. In fact, I caleu- 
late, from my steward’s accounts, that every 
convict is placed in the possession of com- 
forts, which would cost a single labourer in 
this country 56/. 10s. to provide,” 


If Providence punishes vice with 
adversity, disease, and abbreviation of 
life, as it most certainly does; and a 
person like Howard, however well- 
meaning, visits the gaols of all coun- 
tries for no other purpose but to pro- 
vide comforts for rascals, why then we 
affirm, that he throws out temptations 
for honest people to turn thieves. It 
is a known fact, says Mr. Macqueen, 


*¢ That the criminal in health is far better 
cared for than a large portion of the honest 
labouring poor; but if we look to the dis- 
eases so often produced by squalid poverty, 
as ague, debility, low fever, &c. then in- 
deed the cordition of the criminal invalid is 
a thousandfuld superior; under such priva- 
tions, the very idea of freedom loses its ma- 
gical influence, and I have had repeated in- 
stances of culprits, whom it has been my 
duty to commit under summary conviction, 
requesting permission to be the Learers of their 
warrants or orders of admission, with the as- 
surance of punctual delivery.” —p. 21. 


Thus, mirabile dictu ! is it made out 
clearly, that the false philanthropy of 
Howard has put the country to enor- 
mous expense for no other purpose 
than making the condition of thieves 
far preferable to that of honest men. 
A convict in the hulks has 1s. 6d. per 
day, besides advantages. But how 
would you remedy this evil? Wh 
take example from the Irish houses of 
Industry, as thus stated by Mr. Bi- 
cheno (Ireland, &c. p. 244), and our 
ships of war. 


‘* The dietary in the house [of Industry 
at Limerick] is, for breakfast, 8 oz. oatmeal, 
and 1 pint of new milk; dinner, 44 |bs. po- 
tatoes, boiled, and 1 pint of sour milk. The 
cost of dieting a pauper was stated to be 14d. 
per diem. At Cork, a gentleman competent 
to judge, informed me he would undertake 
to support 1000 persons, as the poor live in 
Ireland, at 1d. per diem each. At Sligo, I 
found the dietary every second day, potatoes 
and milk at breakfast and dinner, and the 
alternate days, stir-alout for breakfast. The 
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actual cost of this is 2d. a day each person. 
At Clonmell, the diet in their house of in- 
dustry was, for breakfast 11b. oatmeal among 
three, and half a pint of new milk to each ; 
dinner, 1 stone of potatoes to five infirm 
paupers, or four vagrants, and 1 pint of sour 
milk to each; supper 4lb. of bread, and 
half a pint of sour milk to each.” 


Thus by the most palpable cruelty 
and folly is a poor hialidese, innocent 
person palmed off with 1d. a day, while 
a rascal is comforted with twenty times 
the amount. One half of the public 
money expended upon Howardian 
gaols in the county of Gloucester alone, 
would have thrown bridges over the 
Severn at Newnham and Tewkesbury, 
have cut most beneficial roads, and 
enriched the country. They who best 
know how to manage rascals are the 
officers in the Navy ; and the best way 
of treating them is to make them use- 
ful drudges, and keep them in order by 
severe discipline. A barn of a work- 
house is deemed sufficient for old, de- 
crepid, virtuous labourers; but a pa- 
lace is to be erected for worthless 
scoundrels. Philosophers know that 
the only way to effect permanent re- 
form is suffering. Salt and potatoes, 
spring water, hard work, and a cat-o’- 
nine tails, and (¢o prevent escape) 
hulks for prisons, would at a cheap 
rate deter from crime; and a few 
barns would do for women and chil- 
dren. What is the cause of all this 
expensive folly? Nothing but unphi- 
losophical religionism, which is always 
promising ailien ages, i.e. races of 
men without vice ‘or misery, by me- 
thods which remove suffering from 
the former, and leave the latter for the 
innocent. 

Mr. Macqueen then makes an ela- 
borate estimate of the respective advan- 
tages of each of our colonies for con- 
victs and emigrants. He conceives 
that our criminals ought to be sent to 
the worst places, as Bermuda, the 
Cape or Trinidad, and even the West 
Indies ; and if complaint is made that 
it is virtually sending them to destruc- 
tion, Mr. pe Rocce observes, that our 
gallant soldiers and sailors are obliged 
to go there, as well as thousands of 
inoffensive young people — a 
maintenance. Of all the colonies Mr. 
M. prefers Australia, and he wishes to 
relieve it, as far as possible, from the 
imputation of being a convict colony, 
and seems to hint a desire that it should 
be made a place of punishment only 
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for those who have been driven to evil 
courses by sheer want and destitution. 
—pp. 32, 33. 

esides the known products of the 
colony, he states that the olive tree 
here produces superior oil; that hemp 
and flax may be grown sufficient to 
render us independent of foreign coun- 
tries. Tobacco thrives well ; and wine 
will shortly become a staple article of 
export. 

r. M. concludes with the subject 
of emigration ; which he shows to be 
absolutely necessary, in the manner 
following : 


*¢We may say, for the sake of round 
numbers, that every unemployed family, 
consisting of a man and his wife and four 
children, is a dead weight upon the country 
of 40/, per annum ; in other words, consum- 
ing annually 40/. which would otherwise be 
beneficially employed. If then you place 
this family in a condition where they can 
consume and pay for 20/. worth a-year of 
home manufacture, you are actually increas- 
ing the national wealth in a ratio of 601, for 
every family so provided.”’—p. 35. 


This statement, and the circum- 
stance of thus augmenting the nursery 
for seamen, is a sufficient reply to the 
objections against emigration. 

We shall conclude with Mr. Mac- 
queen’s summing up: 


‘6 The principal difficulty to surmount is 
the number of able-bodied paupers wholly 
destitute of remunerative labour. A judi- 
cious attention to emigration would, how- 
ever, soon obviate this evil; and when a 
fair balance be once struck between home 
demand and employment, then there can be 
no objection to provide against a recurrence 
of future and similar danger; thus the com- 
mon argument will be removed, that as fast 
as one swarm of population be thrown off, 
another will be produced. As to the plan 
of cultivating waste lands in England, after 
the most careful consideration f am con- 
vinced of the utter fallacy of such doctrine. 
One of the most prominent causes of the 
existing evil has been the bringing into cul- 
tivation portions of land, which can only 
bear tillage during high prices for produce. 
The expense of settling a man, his wife, and 
three children, on waste land at home, has 
been estimated before the Emigration Com- 
mittee, by Mr.Cowling the surveyor, at 751. 

**The main objection to Mr. Wilmot 
Horton’s plan of emigration was its complex 
machinery. I doubt not that parishes would 
gladly defray the outfit and a portion of pas- 
sage expenses to their surplus population, 
say, twelve months average expense of a 
family; which I have already shown to be 
401, If an office were established under the 
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authority of Government, in which con- 
tracts for workmen and labourers could be 
registered by colonists in want of such as- 
sistance, and undertaking to indent the emi- 
grant for a certain number of years, at mo- 
derate wages, but paying down the moiety 
of the passage money on his arrival ; then 
indeed much of the present difficulty would 
be overcome. What is principally required 
is a reciprocal system, by which the over- 
stocked parish of England could meet the 
understocked district of Australia, dividing 
the expenses of transmission, and iosuring 
the comforts and prosperity of the emi- 
grant. 

‘¢T will not now enter upon any calcula- 
tion as to the present or future resources of 
the colony. All doubt is now removed, that 
it possesses the means, if properly developed, 
of rendering the most material service to 
the Mother Country. Probably when the 
higher latitudes are explored, mineral wealth 
and precious stones will be discovered ; whe- 
ther such discovery may tend to the benefit 
of the country, is a different subject. But 
the wealth derivable by good management 
in that new and virgin portion of the globe 
may do as much for England as any of her 
colonies has done in former periods of her 
history. The wealth poured into Britain 
from the West Indian islands, supported 
her finances during the American war. The 
treasures of the East enabled our Exchequer 
successfully to contend with revolutionary 
France. The yet untried sources of wealth, 
considering industry and employment only 
as wealth, which may be drawn from Aus- 
tralia, may yet extricate this country from 
the difficulties with which she is now embar- 
rassed,—may afford plentiful means to thou- 
sands, who, from destitution and misery, are 
daily merging into crime,—and may tend to 
the accomplishment of that great and mani- 
fest intention of Providence, to carry civiliza- 
tion to the uttermost part of the universe.” 

Well does Mr, Macqueen say, THAT 
OUR CRIMINAL CODE REQUIRES RE- 
viston. Philosophers do not care a 
straw about the religious opinions of 
sectaries; but they know what havoc 
they made in the time of Charles the 
First to propagate nonsense, and they 
abhor their interference in public con- 
cerns. No rational man builds a 
houses and keeps expensive establish- 
ments for profligate children, or patro- 
nises thieves. He subjects them to 
adversity and suffering. In a ship of 
war mulcts of grog, and a cat-o’-nine 
tails, produce most efficient and speedy 
reforms, and render a rogue a service- 
able drudge. In Germany and Rus- 
sia criminals work mines, and repay 
the state by earning more than thew 

cost. In England, sectaries pour in 


petitions against flogging, a most im- 
dispensable instrument of maintainin 

order and obedience, but do not sen 

in a single one in behalf of Mr. Be- 
cher’s plans to preserve the virtue of 
the poor. Their heads are full of bub- 
bles only, which are known to convert 
Christianity into a civil and political 
evil; and much mischief have they 
done the country by dabbling in state 


affairs. 

——-O- 

TheLives of the most eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan Cun- 
ningham. Vol. III. (Murray's Family 
Library) 


IN vol. xcrx. ii. p. 51, we spoke 
with approbation of the volume of the 
Family Library which contained the 
lives of the most eminent Painters, and 
we are now to offer an opinion on that 
dedicated to Sculptors. 

Mr. Cunningham is here on his own 
ground; his opinions are delivered ex 
cathedr4; and, so far as we can judge, 
he brings to his work an enthusiastic 
love of art, a fine feeling for its capaci- 
ties, a critical acquaintance with its 
nicest beauties, and a taste formed upon 
the purest and most classic models. 
There is something tangible, something 
definite and practical in all he writes 
on sculpture; he knows what he is 
talking about, and they who hear him 
feel and understand it too. His *opi- 
nions are not barren and empty gene- 
ralities ; he praises, with the skill of a 
man who has a true relish for the work 
which has kindled his enthusiasm ; he 
objects, and his criticisms are referable 
to principles, and toa standard of taste 
at once accurate, elegant, and discrimi- 
nating. There is one complaint, which 
is uttered by Mr. Cunniugham when- 
ever an opportunity offers; to which, 
though we readily yield an assem, we 
are not quite sure if it proceeds with 
dignity from his pen. We of course 
allude to those querulous observations 
on the want of encouragement given to 
his art in architectural embellishments, 
whether applied to churches, to public 
edifices, externally or internally, to pri- 
vate mansions of the great, in cornices, 
chimney-pieces, &c., or to scattering 
vases about the gardens of palaces. We 
are, however, disposed to think that the 
patronage of this art is more general 
than at any former period, and although 
it may not exhibit itself in a demand 
for costly and elaborate workmanship, 
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by which the reputation of the artist is 
secured, yet there is scarcely a sculptor 
of name who is not transmitting to 
posterity the busts of men of great and 
small and no account, in duplicate and 
triplicate, to the bustle of his studio, 
and the great advantage of his purse. 
We hope we shall not be understood 
as deeming it of little importance in 
what branch of his art the sculptor is 
employed ; but the public will take 
the liberty of deciding for itself, and no 
one can tell better than Mr. Cunning- 
ham, how much (in the present state of 
society) beyond the reach of the most 
princely fortunes would be the encou- 
ragement of sculpture to the extent of 
which many of its professors are quali- 
fied to conduct its exertions. 

The lives in this volume are nine: 
they include Gibbons, Cibber, Roubi- 
liac, Wilton, Banks, Nollekens, Ba- 
con, Mrs. Damer, and Flaxman. The 
work is a history of sculpture from al- 
most the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present day. For so much 
of the biography as relates to the do- 
mestic lives of the artists, the author is 
indebted to the labours of their respec- 
tive historians, collected with diligence 
and compiled with care. His opinions 
of their labours are the result of his own 
observation; he criticises freely, but 
with much candour and impartiality. 

Of Gibbons but little is known ; and 
for that little we are indebted to Eve- 
lyn and to Walpole. Amongst his 
most celebrated works are the altar- 

iece of Trinity College, Oxford, and 

is carvings at Chatsworth. His style 
is well characterised by Mr. Cun- 
ningham : 

*¢ In the grace and elegance of his work- 
manship he excelled all artists who preceded, 
as well as those who have fo!lowed him; ne- 
vertheless in felicity of grouping and vivid 
richness and propriety of application, he 
was far surpassed by those intrepid artists 
who embellished our old Abbeys and Cathe- 
drals. In comparing his works with those 
gothic carvings, the remark of Gilpin is 
confirmed, that ¢ Gibkons was no adept at 
composition,’ but in execution he has no ri- 
val. There was an impediment in his way, I 
apprehend, which some men of taste will be 
reluctant to admit; the Grecian architec- 
ture which he was called upon to enrich, re- 
fuses to wear with grace a profusion of ygar- 
lands, whereas the grovelike stateliness and 
harmonious variety of the Gothic carry fruit 
and flowers as naturally as trees bear leaf and 
bloom.”—p. 16. 


The next Sculptor commemorated in 
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this volume is Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
the father of the celebrated dramatic 
writer ; his reputation as a Sculptor is 
built upon the celebrated figures of 
Madness and Melancholy, which once 
appropriately distinguished the entrance 
of Bedlam, and which are now pre- 
served in the new establishment in St. 
George’s Fields. Of these statues Mr. 
C. says, with much feeling, (p. 27,) 


‘¢IT remember some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, when an utter stranger in Lon- 
don, I found myself, after much wandering, 
in the presence of those statues, then occu- 
pying the entrance to Moorfields. Sculpture 
was then to me at that time an art unknown, 
and it had to force its excellence upon my 
mind without the advantage of any prepara- 
tion, either through drawings or descrip- 
tions. But I perceived the meaning of those 
statues at once, felt the pathetic truth of 
the delineation, and congratulated myself on 
having discovered a new source of enjoy- 
ment. The impression which they made 
upon me induced me to expect too much 
from the rest of our sculpture. In St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey, I found much 
finer work, but less fervour of poetic senti- 
ment, than what Cibber had stamped on 
those rough stones, which he is said to have 
cut at once from the block without the aid 
of models.” 


Cibber is designated as the “ fore- 
runner of whatever is poetic in the 
sculpture of Great Britain.” 

The third in order of time is Roubi- 
liac. Of his life but little is known; 
but of his works, as they were nume- 
rous, so are they highly extolled by his 
biographer. ‘* He was a reformer,” 
says Mr. Cunningham, ‘“ who gave 

owerful assistance in abolishing the 
literal fidelity of Sculpture, and esta- 
blishing in its stead the poetic perso- 
nations of sentiment and feeling.” A 
well-written account of the style of 
Sculpture, as it obtained in churches 
soon after the Norman Conquest down 
to the century preceding Roubiliac, in- 
troduces very appropriately the merits 
of this reformation. 

Mr. Cunningham’s remarks on the 
monument of John Duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich, give a very lively pic- 
rure of his style of criticism. 

Of the statue of Newton itis well said, 

‘¢ Newton is represented standing, hold- 
ing up a prism, and between his hand and 
the thought stamped upon his brow, there 
is a visible connexion and harmony; he 
exhibits a calm colossal vigour of intellect, 
such as we have reason to believe was the 
eharacter of the living man; touched too, 
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and that not a little, with those amenities 
enumerated by his friend Thomson.” 

* On looking at this noble statue,” the 
author continues, ‘‘ the worthy image of one 
of the loftiest of human beings, we may ask 
with the poet of the Seasons, when dwelling 
on the greatness of Newton’s discoveries, 
and pointing out the wondrous harmony of 
their combinations, 


‘ Did ever poet image aught so fair?’” 


Mr. Cunningham’s evidence on the 
comparative merits of the Theseus and 
the Neptune in the Elgin collection, 
and the Apollo Belvidere, is conceived 
in the spirit of an artist, and executed 
with the fervour of a poet. 

Mr. Cunningham has a great con- 
tempt for allegory in Sculpture, and, if 
we mistake not, has done his best to 
purify the tastes of his contemporaries 
from such abortions. Ofcourse the ce- 
lebrated monument to Mrs. Nightin- 
gale by Roubiliac is exposed in this re- 
spect to an unsparing criticism; yet 
still, despite its allegorical drawback, it 
is honoured by very glowing praise. 


*¢ The dying woman,” he says, ‘* would 
do honour to any artist. Her right arm and 
hand are considered by sculptors as the per- 
fection of fine workmanship. Life seems 
slowly receding from her tapering fingers 
and her quivering wrist. Even Death him- 
self, dry and sapless though he be, the very 
fleshless cheeks and eyeless sockets, seem 
flashing with malignant joy.” 

Roubiliac died in 1762, and from 
his time the art of which he was so 
bright an ornament and so intelligent 
a restorer, has been progressing to- 
wards a rivalry (with reverence be it 
spoken) of the classic antique. 

Of Wilton and Banks, the immediate 
followers of Roubiliac, our limits will 
not permit us to speak ; of the former, 
it is said that his genius was humble, 
that his merit was not original, and 
that he often attempted what Sculp- 
ture is unable to perform. Of Banks, 
his epitaph records his character in a 
few but expressive words. 

‘In memory of Thomas Banks, esq. R.A. 
Sculptor, whose superior abilities in the pro- 
fession added a lustre to the arts of his coun- 
try, and whose character as a man reflected 
honour on human nature.” 

We have so recently reviewed the 
** Life of Nollekens,” presented to us by 
his ** ungentle executor,” Mr. Smith, 
thataslight notice may now suffice. A 
truer picture of the man and the sculp- 
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tor, and one more honourable to his 
character, is given by Mr. Cunning- 
ham. It is true, indeed, that the author 
is considerably indebted to Mr. Smith’s 
pages; but the exaggeration and cari- 
cature are mi We have the 
sobriety of truth, and not the vitupera- 
tion of disappointment. 

The progress of carving a bust, of 
which Mr. C. is so excellent a judge, is 
explained with correctness and ani- 
mation : 

‘In transferring the likeness of the plas- 
ter to the stone, much depends on the accu- 
racy of those who rough-hew the bust— 
much more on the skill of him who carves, 
and not a little on the quality of the marble. 
If the marble is something dull and opaque, 
close copyism will do, because the materials 
resemble each other; but if the marble is 
more transparent, a bolder mode of treat- 
ment is demanded—for the lucid beauty of 
the stone gives something of the effect of 
carving in crystal—the markings of thought 
and touches of sentiment are lost in light— 
deeper and grosser lines and touchings are 
necessary. Such must frequently be the dif- 
ference of the marble from the model—but 
the difference between the model itself and 
the living original must be much greater still. 
In all busts—I speak of works of the most emi- 
nent—the eyes are deeper sunk, the hollows 
on each side of the nostrils deeper, and the 
corners of the mouth more strongly given 
than in life. Nay, it is seldom indeed that 
the measurements of what would seem most 
important parts correspond with the flesh 
and blood. An artist who knows his profes- 
sion never aggravates any of the deformities 
of nature—a wide mouth he never widens, a 
long nose he never lengthens, nor does he 
make a narrow forehead narrower. There 
are other differences yet. A swarthy face 
and dark eyes will, when copied in marble, 
differ in most material points from the same 
face, if it had a fair complexion and light 
eyes. To get the full effect of the black 
eye-lash and the dark eye, the sculptor must 
cut much more deeply into the stone than 
if he were seeking for the expression of the 
other. The contrast between the swarthy 
glance and the white material calls for deep 
shadows. No one knew the resources of his 
art better than Nollekens—but he did not 
always work successfully. He had less mas- 
tery in his treatment of the eye than in any 
other part of the human frame.” 

Amongst the artists of the latter 
part of the last century, Bacon held a 
very prominent place: from the hum- 
ble modeller of images for a pottery he 
rose to eminence and fortune as a sculp- 
tor. Perhaps the most elevated of his 
works are the statues of Johnson, 
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Howard, and Rodnéy, fn St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. His mierits are well esti- 
mated by Mr. C. 

Towards the Hon. Mrs. Damer, the 
author has been sufficiently gallant ; 

“yet not permitting himself to overstep 
the truth. Quoting the eulogium of 
Horace Walpole, he adds, ** A colder 
account must be rendered of her genius 
and her works by one who has never 
been cheered by her wit nor charmed 
by her beauty.” To be sure the fol- 
lowing estimate of her talents is cold 
enough. 

‘¢Those works which we know to have 
been actually carved by her own hand, are 
all rude in execution; there is no ease of 
hand, none of that practised nicety of stroke, 
that undulating rise and fall of flesh which 
every one feels to be necessary, and which no 
oue can hope to reach without great know- 
ledge and practice.” 


Of her head of Nelson, it is added, 


‘<It is an image of death rather than of 
the heroic; there are marks enough of the 
chisel, but any one can see the hand that 
held it was unskilful : the mouth—that place 
where ignorance stops and knowledge tri- 
umphs, looks like a crevice in a rock, and 
the eyes have ‘ no speculation.’ ” 

The last in the volume, and the high- 
est in estimate, is Flaxman. On this 
life Mr. Cunningham has bestowed 
much care, and narrated it in a kin- 
dred spirit. With the following well 
written remarks on the classical style 
of Flaxman, we close our notice of this 
elegant volume, which we think will 
do higher honour to Mr. Cunningham’s 
name than any prexious work which he 
‘has given to the world. 

“‘ The classic compositions of Flaxman 
include his Homer, A’schylus, Hesiod,Dante, 
and the Shield of Achilles. It is wonderful, 
while he pencilled these, how much he lived 
in the past, and how little in the present. 
All things of this age—all shapes whjch he 
found in nature—all feelings for existing 
loveliness were dismissed from his mind ; and 
obtaining the prayer of Homer to his muse, 
things past became present, and the days of 
the ‘‘ Tale of Troy divine” came back with 
all their warriors. The Shield of Achilles is 
one of the worthiest of all these works—the 
very way in which he made it was peculiar— 
‘he modelled it roughly in clay, had it cast 
into plaster of Paris, and then finished it for 
the silver moulder. It was in this way that 
he made his chief works—no one could work 
so felicitously in plaster as himself; it car- 
ried a softness and a beauty from his touch 
which it could derive from no other hand. 
Of the twelve wondrous scenes which adorn 
the shield, there is nut one which is not re- 
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plete with beauty of its own. All is moving 
and breathing—there is the gentleness of 
peace, the tumult of war, and the charm of 


wedded love.” 
ee ee 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Natural 
Philosophy. Mechanics. By Capt. Henry 
Kater, V. Pres. R. S. and the Rev. Dio- 
anysius Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 18mo. 
pp: 340. 


THROUGH Natural Philosophy 
intellect has become a scientific power, 
in action assimilating deity, while 
man in a natural state is in character 
lowered into a cart or a wheelbarrow, a 
mere passive machine. Through sci- 
ence new limbs and organs are added 
to the species; but it is waste of room 
and time to expatiate upon the bless- 
ing derived from Natural Philosophy. 

That indeed is a science of which 
every man, who values his time, mo- 


“ney, or happiness, ought to have an ele- 


mentary knowledge, were it only to 
warn him against impostures and im- 
practicabilities, and show him how to 
surmount difficulties. To circulate 
this knowledge, by means of diminish- 
ing the expense of acquiring it, may 
have also the effect of producing an 
important change in the public mind. 
It may generate a taste for that which 
is really useful, and increases the hap- 
ey and well-being of the species. 

uch a work as this, conducted by such 
men as the authors, is a national bene- 
fit; for if acommon book of arithmetic 
has often been the means of making a 
capital mathematician, who can tell 
what may be the results of a scientific 
auxiliary, which is a far more powerful 
lever, because it confers more copious 
information, and carries a student 
much further on his road. 

The extracts which we shall give 
will refer to the uses which we have 
been in the habit of making of philo- 
sophy, namely, of opposing it to the 
trash which, under the holy name of 
religion, menaces the ruin of the na- 
tional character for common sense. It 
is not that we care for the opinion of 
A, B, or C, but when forming the 
nucleus of a party they bear upon civil 
or political good, and we are sure, 
from history, that nonsense never did 
produce any other than evil. When 
publications of the latter character 
daily issue from the press, all determin- 
ing the actions of the Almighty ac- 
cording to the personal opinions of the 
respective authors, it may warn the 
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public against the charlatanry of such 
pretensions, by exhibiting how impos- 
sible it is for men to claim such bolts 
knowledge, and how proper it is for all 
persons ‘‘ to do justice, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God.” 

The laws of vitality are utterly un- 
known, and yet vitality extends every 
where, and no two particles of matter 
throughout the whole creation are in 
contact or motionless. See pp. 9, 65, 
68. It is too demonstrative, that in 
the interstitial spaces around each atom 
resides two powers, repulsion, and be- 
yond that attraction. What the pri- 
mary atom may be we cannot conceive, 
unless it be a portion of the vis divina, 
and the following extract will show, 
that if matter be infinitely divisible, 
even animated organization may be so 
too; and inanimate matter may after 
all have only an apparent existence, 
because our powers of vision are very 
limited. 


** Animalcules.—Animalcules have been 
discovered, whose magnitude is such, that a 
million of them does not exceed the bulk of 
a grain of sand; and yet each of these crea- 
tures is composed of members as curiously 
organised as those of the largest species ; 
they have life and spontaneous motion, and 
are endued with sense and instinct. In the 
liquids in which they live, they are observed 
to move with astonishing speed and activity ; 
nor are their motions blind and fortuitous, 
but evidently governed by choice, and di- 
rected to anend, They use food and drink, 
from which they derive nutrition, and are 
therefore furnished with a digestive appa- 
ratus. They have great muscular power, 
and are furnished with limbs and muscles of 
strength and flexibility. They are suscepti- 
ble of the same appetites, and obnoxious to 
the same passions, the gratification of which 
is attended with the same results as in our 
own species. Spallanzani observes, that 
certain animalcules devour others so vora- 
ciously, that they fatten and become indo- 
lent and sluggish by over-feeding. After a 
meal of this kind, if they be confined in 
distilled water, so as to be deprived of all 
food, their condition becomes reduced; they 
regain their spirit and activity, and amuse 
themselves in the pursuit of the more minute 
animals, which are supplied to them; they 
swallow these without depriving them of life, 
for, by the aid of the microscope, the one 
has been observed moving within the body 
of the other. These singular appearances 
are not matters of idle an curious observa- 
tion; they lead us to inquire what parts are 
necessary to produce such results. Must 
we not conclude that these creatures have 
heart, arteries, veins, muscles, sinews, ten- 


dons, nerves, circulating fluids, and all the 
concomitant apparatus of a living organised 
body? And if so, how inconceivably minute 
must those parts be! Ifa globule of theit 
blood bears the same proportion to their 
whole bulk as a globule of our blood bears 
to our magnitude, what powers of calcula- 
tion can give an adequate notion of its mi- 


uuteness ?” 
—_—o-—- 
The Picture of India ; Geographical, Histo- 
rical, and Descriptive. 2 vols. 

TIMES were when happiness and 
well-being were deemed results only 
of prudence and virtue; but golden 
ages and summum-bonums are now 
manufactured as plentifully as stock- 
jobbing bubbles, and advertised ’as such. 
One says that the felicity of a home 
and private dwelling is misery com- 
pared with being impounded in bar- 
racks or colleges; a second, that reli- 
gious enthusiasm and unphilosophical 
absurdity cause happiness to pour 
down upon us like a water-spout; a 
third, that if we will but let foreigners 
rival us in our own markets, and ren- 
der this country tributary to others for 
its corn, there will be nothing but 
laughing and growing fat over the 
whole realm ; a fourth, that if we-will 
but have parliamentary reform and uni-’ 
versal ilies: so that they’ who have 
got nothing may gain the ascendancy 
over those who have property, folly 
and error will be immediately extin- 
guished ; a fifth, that because India has 
been always a losing concern to the 
Company, and generative of heavy 
debt, it would be very advisable to 
ruin that Company, add the whole 
burthen of its debt to that of the na- 
tion, and pay the interest by general 
taxation; because as none but Eu- 
ropeans in India use European goods, 
it follows that the natives, under the 
change desired, will then wear, in a 
burning climate, as many great coats 
as a stage -coachman. 

We shall enter no further into the 
subject, for our author very justly says, 

** As the time for agitating the renewal of 
the charter approaches, there will, judging 
from past experience, be a great deal of writ- 
ing aud publishing about the subject; and 
again, judging from past experience, the 
quality of that writing will -bear no reason- 
able proportion to the quantity. Upon 
both sides it will be party writing, and 
India has all along been so different from 
England, both physically and morally, that 
no argument which epplies in the one country 
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will apply in the other. Thus the public 
will be bewildered by ex parie statements, 
of which they are unqualified to form a 
sound opinion.” —Pref. p. iv. 


Our author, therefore, tenders the 
Picture of Inp1a as evidence; and 
we willingly allow it the credit of 
being a copious, satisfactory, and in- 
teresting work. 

As to Anglicizing India, our auhor 
observes, 

*¢ The British rule exists in India only 
because no British feeling has been in- 
spired in the natives; and if such a feeling 
were to be inspired, the dominion would not 
last for a day.” —ii. p. 216. 


The opinion which we have of our 
Radicals and sectaries as politicians is, 
that they would throw open India, 
and so distract it with feuds of opi- 
nion, that they must either be checked 
by force or expulsion, or the country 
be lost, and thus be again sunk to mi- 
sery and despotism. 

e shall take our extract from an 
interesting account of the diamond- 
mines. Golconda, it is to be remem- 
bered, is only the mart where they are 
exposed for sale. 

** Pannah has long been celebrated for its 
diamond-mines, those costly gems being 
often found of large size, and so pure and 
free from roughness or opacity on the sur- 
face, that they hardly require to be cut or 
polished. As is the case with all places 
where diamonds are to be found, the surface 
around Pannah is sterile, and the soil con- 
taining the diamonds is gravel. This gra- 
velly soil is more or less tinged with iron, 
and it varies in depth from three to twelve 
feet, that which is deepest being the richest 
in diamonds. The mines are not kept open 
or worked during the whole year; but filled 
up carefully before the rains, and opened 

ain about a month after these are over, 
Daring the dry season they remove and care- 
fully examine the kuckroo or gravel; and 
when the search is completed they carefully 
return it into the same pits from which it 
was taken. The production of the diamond, 
considering that it has always been met with 
in gravel, and gravel apparently of the same 
description, and never embedded in rock, or 
with its crystals adhering to the nodules of 
pebbles in gravel, is a very curious matter, 
and quite out of the way of common geolo- 

ical theory. The native miners or searchers 
for diamonds at Pannah, who, according to 
the general practice of the country, follow 
the occupation from father to son, all assert, 
with the utmost confidence, that the pro- 
duction of diamonds is-constantly going on. 
‘The mere assertion would not be worth any 
thing, but they add to it a sort of proof, and 
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as that proof is a practical one, and involves 
their own interests, it is the more worthy of 
attention. They return the kuckroo which 
they have searched with the greatest care, 
back into the mine, in order to produce more 
diamonds; and they add, that after it has 
lain undisturbed for fifteen or sixteen years, 
they open it again with precisely the same 
chance of success as if they opened a portion 
that had never before been touched.”’ 

‘‘ There is no reason why they should 
misrepresent the facts, because they can have 
no inducement to do so; and if they did not 
find the fresh turning of the same gravel 
productive, of course they would let it 
alone.” 

«This is a subject on which it is impos- 
sible to come to any conclusion, because we 
know nothing of the process by which dia- 
mond is formed. We know, however, that 
it is pure carbon or charcoal; that when 
burnt it combines with oxygen, and a portion 
of pure carbonic acid, exactly equal in 
weight to the diamond and oxygen con- 
sumed, is the result. This being the case, 
we are quite sure, that, if we could take a 
quantity of pure carbonic acid, and abstract 
from it all the oxygen that it contains, the 
remainder would be exactly the same sub- 
stance as diamond; and as we know of no 
forms under which carbon exists in nature 

ure and unmixed with any other substances, 

ut that of diamond, analogy would lead us 
to suppose that, if we could but abstract the 
oxygen from pure carbonic acid, the result 
would be diamond itself in all its hardness 
and brilliancy.” 

‘* Now the colouring matter that is found 
in all diamond-gravels is an oxide of some 
sort or other; it contains oxygen, and 
therefore the metal, or metal and alkali 
united, that enters into this oxyde, may 
derive its oxygen from the decomposition of 
carbonic acid gas; and by mutual attraction 
the atoms of pure carbon may be crystal- 
lized into diamond. This is only conjecture, 
however; but those who have access to the 
gravel might make experiments.” ‘ 


We ought to add, that the work is 
elegantly got up with plates and wood- 


cults. 
~~ 


Archeologia, Vol. xxiii. Part i. 
(Continued from Part I. p. 588.) 


VI. Account of some Subterranean 
Chambers discovered near Carrigtohili:, 
County of Cork, and at Ballyhendon, 
near Fermoy, in the same County. By 
Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq. 

It appears from Mycenz and Orcho- 
menos, the Roman Favisse, &c. &¢@, 
that subterranean treasuries or granaries 
(also used as places of retreat under 
danger) were quite common. Tosuch 
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uses these chambers appear to have 
been applied, and we conceive that 
they had no connection with the Da- 
nish invasion, but belonged to the Cel- 
tick Raths, common to the country. 


VII. Account of some Architectural 
and Sculptural Remains at Pestum ; 
with Observations on the reference the 
latter may lear to the Mythological 
History of that City. By William 
Hosking, Esq. 

Mr. Hosking’s remarks apply to 
some architectural peculiarities, which 
are not intelligible without the plates. 

Mr. H. is most certainly mistaken, 

in supposing the mutilated female 
figure, with the semblance of a fish’s 
tail in front, to have been a siren; for, 
though some modern authors have pre- 
tended that the line of Horace, 
** Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superné,” 
applies to a siren, no ancient author 
ever describes sirens as ichthyomor- 
phous in any such manner. The 
figure is that of a Nereid. These ma- 
rine deities had sacred woods and 
altars in many parts of Greece, espe- 
cially upon the shores of the sea. Pau- 
sanius (Corinthiaca) says that the Ne- 
reid Doto had a celebrated temple at 
Gabala. Conjoined hands are symbo- 
lic of concord. The Phrygian helmet 
covering the head entirely down to 
the chin, and the round shield in the 
upper, the xynusdes, or greaves, in the 
lower figure, prove very remote anti- 
quity, and very possibly the whole has 
some reference to events described in 
the Iliad. 


VIII. Description of two ancient 
British Shields. By Samucl Rush 
Meyrick, LL.D. and F.S.A. 

This, as being Dr. Meyrick’s, is of 
course a valuable paper, and the sub- 
ject is well illustrated. We beg toadd 
a passage from Ossian concerning the 
studs and gilding of the shield, because 
Dr. M. adduces no authority for that 
fashion. 

“¢ The chief was among them like the 
stag in the midst of the herd. His shield 
is studded with gold. Stately strode the 
King of Spears.” § Carthon. 

The thongs are also mentioned : 

“¢ Through the thongs of Swaran’s shield 
rushed the blade of Luno.” § Cathloda. 

Thus, Dr. Meyrick’s shield authenti- 
cates the antiquity of the Gaelic bard, 
and the text a the latter that also of 
the shield. 
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1X. Account of an Ancient Bath in 
the Island of Lipari. By Capt. W. 
H. Smyth, R.N., F.R. and A.S. 

A very good paper ; already fully no- 
ticed in Part I. p. 65. 


X. On the Viola of the Ancients, 
By Lord Viscount Mahon. 

The viola is presumed by his Lord- 
ship tc have been not the modern vio- 
let, but the iris of our gardens. His 
Lordship exhibits passages which are 
analogous to the iris, and not to the vio- 
let; but the*best part of the evidence 
is, that the Sicilians still denominate 
the iris viola. Add the remarks of 
Saumaise. The Greeks, he says, gave 
the general name of soy to the flower 
that the Latins called viola; but the 
Greeks had two kinds of tov, the first 
called ptranoy,* the other Asuxaiov. 
The melanion came up of itself, with- 
out being sown, and was what the 
French call violet.¢ The second, call- 
ed leukaion, was cultivated in gardens, 
and is the [French] gilliflower, or 
wallflower, called violere. The Greeks 
distinguished three sorts of these, the 
yellow (the most common), the white, 
and the purple. It is of the yellow 
violieres, and not of violets, that Ho- 
race speaks in this passage :—‘‘ nec 
tinctus viola pallor amantium ;” the 
Latins have named indifferently viole 
both the melunia and leukaia of the 
Greeks. According to the use of the 
word among the French and English, 
violet was a vague term given to vari- 
ous kinds of flowers. 


XI. Disquisition on the member in 
Architecture called an Oriel. By Wil- 
liam Hamper, Esq. F.S.A. 

Ducange having said, under the 
word Oriolum, “‘ Vocis etymon non 
agnosco,” a dispute has arisen concern- 
ing the origin of the term, it being 
common not to see the wood for trees. 
It seems to be nothing more than an 
Anglicism of Aureola, an abbreviation 
of [Camera] Aureola, a term, Mr. 
Hunt says (Parsonage Houses, p. 26), 
applied to the abbot’s place in the 
refectory, and the oriel windows in 
halls, probably from the splendour of 
the stained glass when illuminated by 
the sun. In an old Dictionary we have 
**OrioLt, [Latin], the little waste- 
room next the hall, where particular 





* See Theophrastus. Rev. 
t But the French so denominate differ- 
eut sorts of flowers. See Cotgrave. Rev. 
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persons dine ;’’ and. that certainly was 
the sense in which Matthew Paris 
uses it, e. g. fanless he should dine in 
the refectory or oriel” [a° 1251]; and 
again, ‘‘ that the infirm monks should 
dine natin the infirmary but apart in 
the oriel.” Mr. Pennant, speaking of 
Conway Castle, says, *‘ In one of the 

reat towers is a fine window in the 
orm of an arched recess or bow, or- 
namented with pillars. This in ancient 
times was an elegant part of archi- 
tecture, called the ortel, usual in the 
houses of people of rank ; and appears, 
from a poem of the very age in which 
this was built, to have been the toilet, 
or rather the boudoir, of the ladies, 
and probably might have been that of 
Queen Eleanor.” We shall now exa- 
mine the several definitions given by 
Mr. Hamper.. The first is a pent- 
house. An oriel over a gate (p. 106) 
does not. imply a pent-house, but a 
room. The oryel which communi- 
cated with St. Chad’s church (p. 107) 
was nothing more than a galleried 
room used for a pew, of which there 
exists a fine specimen at Woodchester 
in Gloucestershire; it communicated 
with the contiguous manor-house by a 
covered passage. Such a pew was also 
that called the ‘ abbot’s pew,” in 
conventual churches. The third in- 
stance, from Charpentier, may as well 
imply a room, as, by torture, a pent- 
house. The second definition is a 
PoRCH (p. 108), The first instance 
quoted means only a room, for the 
words are ‘* orioli camera” (genitive) ; 
the second is a room also, the usual 
parlour, or anti-room, at the entrance 
of halls or principal rooms. The third 
is a room over 4 deer. The fourth, the 
college, shows only that the latter was 
so denominated from a preceding mes- 
suage, called ‘‘ the ortole” (p. 108). 
The fifth denotes only the Parvis or 
room over the Church porch; the sixth, 
another room (110); the seventh was 
an oratory (an admitted sense); the 
eighth (p. 111) a boudoir (admitted) ; 
the ninth and tenth a room. 

In short, there is not a single in- 
stance in the examples quoted, which, 
except by prepossession or assumption, 
will bear the meaning of a penthouse 
or porch. The prepossession seems to 
have arisen from the following passage 
in Matthew Paris, ‘‘ atrium nobilissi- 
mum in introitu, quod Porticus vel 
oriolum appellatur.” Here it has been 
forgotten, that the relative guod refers 
to the antecedent atrium, which implies 
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a modern hall; that the passage means 
only that an entrance hall was called 
porticus or oriel; and that Porticus 
did not imply anciently a projecting or 
detached siiien, but a section of it, 
at the entrance part (see Archzologia, 
xiii. 290—308). In the earliest Basi- 
lice or Churches, the porticus was 
only the place adapted for Catechu- 
mens or Penitents. See Ducange. 

Theascription asa gatehouseisonlyas- 
sumptive, from the passage in Matthew 
Paris last quoted, and bears no such 
construction. 

The extracts from William of Wor- 
cester, when he mentions an over- 
storye called an oriel, with windows 
and vanes gilt; from Lord Stafford’s 
roll, for an ortel over a stable, and for 
a new oreyell for the Lord's trumpets 
in the hall, show certainly distiact 
corruptions of the term, by extension 
of the primitive precise meaning. The 
first is only the old Solarium of Anglo- 
Saxon date, the others are as stated. 

Of oriel windows, as places of recess, 
there is no doubt. 

We therefore assume, that not from 
the preceding data, or any other that 
we have seen, does the term oriel imply 
any other thing than a room or recess. 
We also affirm, that if Camera aureola 
means the oriel, as Mr. Hunt says it 
does in barbarous latinity, that there is 
the legitimate origin of the word. By 
oriel, in general, we are inclined to 
think that our ancestors commonly dis- 
tinguished rooms with large, light, and 
decorated windows ; and that they used 
the term much as’we now do bow- 
windowed, for pleasanter rooms. 

XII. Observations on the mode of 
Construction of the present old London 
Bridge, as discovered in the years.1826 
and 1827. By William Knight, Esq. 

Mr. Knight’s valuable paper is 
printed at length in Part i. p. 294. 
Mr. Knight presumes that the bed 
of the river was not laid dry, but that. 
the late starlings were only coffer dams, 
which the builders knew not how to 
empty, and therefore filled up with 
stones. Mr. Seyer (Bristol, ii. 32) 
says, from Stow, that the bed of the 
river was laid dry ; and it is certain, 
that from the starlings both here and 
at the old Bristol Bridge, our ancestors 
did not suffer obstruction of the water- 
way to be a consideration worthy com- 
petition with the bridge being a street 
upon which houses could be erected, 
and derive additional support from the 
statlings. It is to be recollected, that 
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bridges were also constructed upon 
principles of fortification. 


XIU. Copy of a MS. Tract, inti- . 


tuled, ** A Brief Discovery of the great 
Purpresture of New Buildengs nere to 
the Citie.” Written in the time of King 
James the First. Communicated by 
Henry Ellis, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary. 
James was a decided enemy to ab- 
senteeism from couutry residences, 


‘because he thought that it occasioned 


decay of * hospitalitie, and injured the 
nation” (Nichols’s Progresses of King 
James, iii. 268); and many country 
gentlemen who appear to have come 
up with their wives and families to 
avoid creditors, were much grieved at 
being obliged to go home again (id. 
782). In 1622 a proclamation was 


issued, prohibiting country gentlemen 


to stay in town, except during term- 
time only, or other business, and then 
they were not to bring their wives or 
families with them (id. 804). The 
women, it seems, were particularly of- 
fended (id. 842), and it was deemed 
a measure suited ‘to beggar the town 
quite.” (See p. 1006.) 

The policy of James is stated in this 
document to have the following ob- 
jects; prevention of increase of trades- 
men, that the old ones might have less 
competition ; the ‘vara of provisions 
and house-rent be kept down ; and the 
resort of dissolute people and vagrants 
for an asylum be prevented. Further, 
that the prevention would decrease the 
number of alehouse-keepers, papists, 
adventurers, smugglers, quacks, pau- 
_. and bad characters of all kinds. 

or through the increase of the metro- 
polis it came to pass, 

‘‘That in some one parishe there were 
above two thowsand people, which received 
relief, and many thowsands which lived with- 
out any man’s knowledge howe, not using 
any manner of art or trade.”—p. 124. 

“Such a resort was also thought to in- 
crease sickness and infection, and endanger 
the King’s person.” —125, 126. 

The tradespeople were therefore to be 
put under the control of companies, and 

“< Carpenters and bricklayers were bound 
not to erect any newe buildinges, before they 
had certified the Companie, and the Com- 
panie the Gov’nors, and the Gov’nors the 
LIs of his Maties moste hoe Privie Counsell.” 
—p. 128. 


Pretty atbitrary all this! 


A Word on Cathedrals, Oratorios, and Clergy- 
‘* Magistrates, addressed to Lord Mount- 


cashel. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Canon 

Residentiary of Sarum, 8vo. pp. 42. 

THE mortification of Christianity 
was intended only to prevent undue 
ascendancy of sense and passion: but, 
to reiterate Mr. Pelham’s axiom,when- 
ever Religion is brought into discussion, 


‘Reason is lost sight of, and Enthusiasm 
‘takes its place. It is proper, therefore, 


to religious enthusiasm to be irrational. 
We accordingly wish that we could 
impress upon the public this axiom 
concerning religious discussion, be- 
cause it would tend to stop the progress 
of folly and faction. But to the sub- 
ject before as. We do not envy Lord 
Mountcashel his taste in the choice of 
his hobby, and think that it is a strange 
one for a senator to ride, because it is 
only a vulgar donkey, used by the low 
and ignorant. If, as Mr. Bowles says, 
(p- 19) his Lordship deems the sublime 
strains of Handel profane, and talks of 
idolatrous fiddle-sticks, 

‘* Tears such as tender critics shed ”’ 
only flow from our eyes; for it does 
appear to us a feeling to be classed 
‘with intellectual disease, to divest piety 
of its charms—to make of it a Gorgon’s 
head, which we cannot look upon 
without being petrified. Now all this 
emanates from a school which patro- 
nizes erotic hymns, such as (p. 28) 

*¢Oh! grant me children or [ die! 
Was once the love-sick Rachel’s cry.” 


And evangelical ladies, 


‘¢ Hiding their blushing faces on their 
Saviour’s breast.” 


Also hymns upon matrimony, so bad 
that Mr. Bowles says, “ he could not 
pollute his pages with them.”—p. 29. 

Mr. Bowles adds (p. 30), 

*¢ Along with these hymn- books, and other 
godly similar tracts, it might sometimes be 
as well if the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice were to employ some reverend Paul Pry 
to examine the bottom of the baskets of those 
who sell evangelicai works. One miscreant, 
under ¢ The Dairynian’s Daughter’ and 
other tracts of that description, concealed 
the more edifying ‘ Moll Flanders;’ and 
under this, pictures and publications too in- 
famous to be thought of, whieh, he was.ob- 
served selling toa crowd:of children. On 
being brought before the magistrate, he 
said ‘He only sold those things to enable 
him to bring up a large family in the fear of 
the Lord.’—Police Reports for Feb. 1830.” 


As to the other point—a Clergyman 
should be as extezisively usefal as cir- 
cumstances permit, and by being ama- 
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gistrate, his means of doing good and 
checking vice are greatly enlarged. Be- 
sides we think (from 1 Corinth. ¢. vi., 
v. 1—8) that it is an office which Cler- 
gymen ought to undertake, from the 
authority of Scripture itself. 

When vulgar thinking has got such 
head as to be exceedingly troublesome 
and mischievous, it is of as high public 
benefit to check its progress as it is to 
check hydrophobia. There is no other 
agent of general well-being but reason. 
Self-evident as that is, it is pitiable to 
see the delusions to which the people 
are exposed ; and we think that silent 
contempt on the part of the Clergy is 
no longer permitted by circumstances. 
Very few, however, have ser forth ; 
but among those few is Mr. Bowles, 
whom it is an honour to reckon among 


them. 
—@— 


Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, with Notes, 
&§c. By B. Hanbury, in 8 vels. 8vo. 


BECAUSE Hooker's pre-eminent 
work is ‘‘the standard appeal for all 
advocates of the English Establish- 
ment” (i. xiii.), Mr. Hanbury being 
(he says) ‘fa nonconformist by birth 
and education,” has published a new 
edition, for the purpose of invalidating 
the argument of the text, by notes. 
These notes, according to the usual de- 
fective reason of Dissenters, are irrele- 
vant. It does not follow, that because 
every man is politically at liberty to ex- 
press his religious sentiments, there is 
therefore no necessity for a clerical esta- 
blishment. All Mr. Hanbury’s postu- 
lates are of a political character only ; 
postulates which, growing out of the 
necessity of toleration, may have a just 
relation to expediency, but not to the 
right or wrong of the question. Arch- 
deacon Daubeny’s admirable work on 
the Sin of Schism cannot be disproved 
by Acts of Parliament made for the re- 
lief of Dissenters, and cannot invali- 
date the apostolical prohibition against 
sowing divisions, because removal of a 
punishment does not justify the offence. 
Such, however, is the logic of Mr. 
Hanbury; the gunpowder by which 
the inimitable ratiocination of Hooker 
is tobe exploded intoatoms. So far as 
reason is concerned, the explosion is 
lenpare. harmless. Mr. Hanbury, in 

is own consideration (i. xiii.) quotes 
the authority of a foolish clergyman, 
who claims a right for every man to 
misrepresent and misunderstand the Bi- 
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ble; a notion which we affirm to be 
both antiscriptural, mischievous, and 
irrational. No man can have a right to 
mistake and misrepresent anything, no 
more than he can have a right to tell 
lies. It is a positive sin. It is, howe- 
ver, unnecessary to say more; the mo- 
tive is on Mr. Hanbury’s part factious 
and political; and however painful it 
may be to our feelings to speak thus 
severely, we cannot become accessa- 
ries toa plot for murdering the Esta- 
blished Church of the realm, by means 
of such palpable sophistry as would 
disgrace the theme of a schoolboy ; and 
for what object?—that of removing 
from the public service gentlemen and 
educated men. 


“€ Hear the Church.”” Ten Discourses on some 
of the Principal Articles of the Church of 
England. By William Hancocke, M. A. 
Minister of St. Paul's Chapel, Kilburn. 
12mo. pp. 167. Seeley. 


THESE Sermons are published, as 
we learn from the preface, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of some mem- 
bers of the author’s congregation. They 
embrace the Articles of the Church of 
England, from the ninth to the seven- 
teenth inclusive. We are glad to see 
publications of this kind, as we are 
fully sensible that by the Articles being 
too much overlooked on the one 
hand, and too confidently claimed on 
the other, many doctrinal errors have 
made their way; and where these creep 
a Mayeen ones are not far behind. 

e recommend this production to 
such as wish for a serious and candid 
exposition of our Church’s tenets on 
the controverted points. The nature 
of our pages, and their limits, forbid 
us entering into particulars, but, we 
must remark, that these discourses are 
written in that manly style which best 
characterises the search of truth, and 
shows that the writer's language is not 
that of profession or controversy, but 
of conviction and experience. In the 
first discourse, on Art. ix. the author's 
abilities appear to most advantage, as 
the subject admits of a wider range of 
argument than the others. We will 
quote a single passage. 


*« It is to be feared that. Pelagius has toa 
many secret followers in the present day. 
Those are his followers who maintain that 
man is the creature of circumstances, and 
that the mind of the infant is as a sheet of 
blank paper, on which you may write good 
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or bad, just as you please; - But while phi- 
losophers are thus speculating upon the in- 
nocence and untarnished purity ‘of infants, 
mothers and nurses will give you a practical 
refutation of their flattering theory, by 
showing you the baby convulsed with anger, 
or deformed by perverseness, even before it 
can speak, y who affirm, ‘ that all evil 
comes by imitation,’ must explain the phe- 
nomenon of the power of imitation existing 
previous to the power of observation ; and 
of particular evils developing themselves in 
the child, of which it has had no examples 
set before it,” —pp. 7, 8. 


If the author has left us anything to 
regret in his performance, it is that his 
book only includes a portion of the 
Articles, although the most import- 
ant. We should have been glad of a 
standard volume on the subject from 
his pen. We hope he will think of 
this. 

The profits of this little work, we 
must Not omit to state, are given to the 


Kilburn. Day and Sunday Schools. 
—o— 


Hints on the Examination of Medical Wit- 
nesses. By John Gordon Smith, M. D. 
M.R.S.L. Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the University of London. Lon- 
don, 8vo. 1829, pp. 138. 


THIS small volume is an abridg- 
ment of Dr. Smith’s larger work for 
Barristers, ‘‘ when they go the circuits,” 
for ** on a journey books and brick- 
bats are almost equally objectionable, 
if we carry them in our portmanteaus.” 

Dr. Smith, speaking of the law 
against ‘‘ Mala Rania,” says : 

‘© A medical practitioner is not to be 
consigned to ruin merely on the score of 
mediocrity of talent,” which ‘* may be com- 
pensated for, to a considerable extent, by 
diligent application ; and if a medical prac- 
titioner has pursued the proper course of 
study, and sustained the established ordeal, 
through which he ought to pass to the ex. 
ercise of the healing art, he is in the eye of 
the law a qualified person.”—An ‘* occa- 
sional, and perhaps even a very frequent 
failure in his honest endeavour to do good, 
ought in justice to be, and in fact always is, 
visited with lenity.” 

*¢ Nevertheless, there have been many oc- 
casions on which persons of this description 
have been sued for damages by their pa- 
tients; and not a few might he quoted in 
which they have been the subjects even of 
criminal prosecution. Justice compels us 
to add, that these cases have been chiefly 
referred to the department of'Surcery. It 
is not often that a physician in the ordinary 

Gent. Mac. July, 1830. 
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acceptation of the term, can be sued in 
courts for malpractice. The good they do is 
oft interred with the bones of their patients; 
and (as in reason it should be) the evil. 
But the Surceon can rarely rely upon such 
a hiding place.” 

“© Of empirics (Anglict Quacks) we shall 
merely observe, that their success is an in- 
delible disgrace to those who are especially 
appointed, by royal charters and acts of the 
legislature, to put them down, Of the me- 
dical metropolis of England, it is perfectly 
appropriate to say, in the words of Shak- 
speare : 

© Fie on’t, O fie! 
"Tis an unweeded garden.’ ” 
pp- 91—92, 

All that we have to say upon the 
subject is, that if a Surgeon understand 
his business, mutilations and defor- 
mities will not bappen under his hands, 
unless he is grossly negligent; if he 
does not understand his business, or is 
hazarding a particular case, a consulta- 
tion is always open to him, and if he 
do not avail himself of superior as- 
sistance, he deserves the strong arm 
of the law for the bad consequences. 
of his self-sufficiency, and eriminal 
folly. 

We know a man, a member of no 
hall nor college, who by means of the 
women, instead of abilities, rose into a 
large general practice, and, to the shame 
of the patrons, to the appointment of 
Surgeon toa Casualty Hospital. What 
was the consequence? We were called 
toa case of broken thigh, which had 
been under his management, where 
one fractured end of the bone was 
riding laterally over the other, an ugly 
tumour was jutting out in the part, and 
the heel of the injured extremity was 
hitched up to the middle of the calf of 
the other leg. We were obliged to re- 
produce the fracture, and place the 
ends in apposition, and at last succeeded 
in effecting a re-union with only a 
shortening of the heel to the extent of 
half an inch from the ground. The 
sane thing has happened to the same 
man since, in his hospital practice; for, 
not having been checked by a prosecu- 
tion, or public exposure, which he 
thoroughly deserved, he of course took 
advantage of the public confidence to 
continue practising what he knew no- 
thing at all about. 

Professor Macartney, of Dublin, in 
detailing the blundersof“‘ Tue Purges,” 
tells a ludicrous anecdote of the treat- 
ment of a surgical case b* the combined 
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efforts of a “‘ Purge Physician,” and a 
“‘ Pure Apothecary,” for which we 
are sorry to say we have no room at 
present. 

Dr. G. Smith is a known master of 
his subject, and his compendium is a 
serviceable manual. 


Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Religion ; 
with a Preliminary Enquiry ; an Appendix, 
containing Supplemental Discourses; and 
Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Morehead, D.D. F.R.S.E. formerly 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
468. 

THE dialogues consist of able meta- 
physical disquisitions, the bearing of 
which is to infer that we may predicate 
futurity from apparent intention ; but, 
the laws of Providence in relation to 
vitality being unknown, we conceive 
that Revelation was intended to supply 
the defect, and that it is an inevitable 
misfortune, attached to metaphysical 
investigation upon such a subject, that 
there must be much gratuitous assump- 
tion. 

The Appendix contains Sermons fit 
for an enlightened audience, eloquent, 
persuasive, and much in the elevated 
manner of Alison. 

Part of the trash circulated by those 
who have founded their religion upon 
the dogmas of ignorant enthusiasts, is 
a Gothic feeling of contempt for pro- 
fane learning, worthy a barbarous age, 
and most mischievous in its civil and 
political operation. Dr. Morehead puts 
the matter in the following just light : 


“¢ Nor is it only in divine learning, in the 
stricter acceptation of that term, that the 
Clergy of our establishments in the present 
day, require to he‘actively exercised. In an 
age in which philosophy, both true and 
falge, is so widely diffused, and literature 
and inquiry of every kind are so universally 
extended, it is peculiarly necessary that ‘ the 
children of the light’ of heaven should have 
their eyee open, likewise, to all that illumi- 
nation of truth which may be reflected back 
upon them from the lower objects of earth, 
and should be prepared to disperse the dark 
and poisonous exhalations which ascend, 
too, amid earth’s foggy atmosphere. There 
are periods of saciety, it may be, in which 
the simplicity of faith and of scriptural 
enunciation will go far to give a Church its 
due influence over a people; and there is 
no period in which, without these sanctify- 
ing graces, that influence will be holy and 
genuine. But in the present remarkable 
eireumstances of the world, how unseemly 
and suicidal would it be were Churchmen to 
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appeaf narrow and limited in their views, 
and without the love of liberal and extensive 
knowledge! were they alone, of all the 
classes of lettered men, found indifferent to 
the vast speculation which the unbounded 
works of God in the material and mental 
universe awaken—or to the splendid efforts 
of ability which are ever, from time to time, 
throwing a brilliant, though it may be pe- 
rilous radiance over the ways and walks of 
man! Here, too, the great Churches to 
which I have been adverting, hold out to 
their sons numerous and most distinguished 
models, Our philosophers, our men of lite- 
rature, our eminent writers of every descrip- 
tion, number in their highest ranks many of 
the Clergy of our national establishments, 
throughout all that increasing flood of 
learning, wisdom, genius, and eloquence, 
which from the period of the Reformation 
has clothed with so bright a verdure of mo- 
ral and intellectual wealth the Southern di- 
vision of our land—to the later rays of his- 
torical, literary, and philosophic light, 
which have shed so enlivening a gleam over 
these colder Northern regions. When such 
awe and endowments are employed, as they 
have been in these instances, in the great 
cause of sacred truth, and for the overthrow 
of error and infidelity, need I say that they 
too are hallowed and converted into no mean 
instruments in the ‘ Armoury of God’.” 


A Letter to Thomas Greene, Esq. M.P.on 
his Bill for the Commutation of Tithes 
into Corn Rents. By R. H. Jago, Land- 
surveyor. 8vo. pp. 36. 


An Apostolical Catechism, or a brief Sum- 
mary of the Arguments in support of the 
Estatlished Church ; particularly adapted 
for the confirmation of Orthodox princi- 
ples in the minds of young persons. By a@ 
Lay Member of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 41. 

THE success of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation has induced many to think that 
revival of the times of Charles the First 
is feasible; and accordingly we find 
Political Union Societies, and writers 
concerning the inutility of the House 
of Lords and a church establishment, 
all, as the latter author says, “* united, 
however greatly divided in other mat- 
ters, in a principle of hostility to the 
Church ” and Constitution.—Pref. vii. 

As both these pamphlets have the 
same bearing—one, that of vindicating 
Church property, the other, counterac- 
tion of the levelling principle, which 
places the teachers of all sects upon an 
equality with the regular clergy—we 
have united them in our notice. 

Mr. Jago proposes emendations as to 
the working parts of Mr. Greene's bill, 
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which well merit attention, and we 
hope will receive it, for Mr. Jago is a 
professional and we believe an able 
man. The pamphlet is cheap, and the 
details require study, experience, and 
calculation ; for which we have not 
time or room. We shall therefore only 
make an extract, which applies to the 
incendiariesof anarchy beforealluded to. 


“< [f tithes were removed, the farmer would 
afterwards only pay one sum in rent, which 
is now divided into rent and tithes. The 
outcry of the landlord is equally unfounded. 
If he bought his land subject to tithes, he 
gave a smaller price fur it in consequence 
of the incumbrance ; and with what shadow 
of justice can he ask to be placed ‘on the 
same footing as the man who purchased both 
land and tithes ; and if tithes were abolished 
to-morrow, and the clergy were to be paid 
by a general assessment of the people of 
England, it would -be a tax levied on the 
people generally, for the advantage of those 
only, who gave a proportionate low price for 
their land, because it was subject to the 
payment of tithes.”—pp. 25, 26. 


‘Mr. Jago therefore wishes, by the aid 
of Mr.Greene’s bill (with his alterations) 
to afford an opportunity to tithe re- 
ceivers and tithe payers of for ever set- 
tling their receipts and payments, upon 
a principle of perfect justice to both 
parties. —p. 26. : 

We shall embrace the opportunity 
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now afforded us of exposing a grand 
source of contention, which arises out 
of the sale of advowsons. Previous to 
the vendition, an estimate is made of 
the proceeds, according toa maximum, 
which no purchaser can enforce, with- 
out living in perpetual hot water with 
his parishioners. Before buying, he 
should therefore make necessary inves- 
tigations, and deduct from the valuation 
accordingly. 

Our other author has compiled his 
work, judiciously and elaborately, to 
shew, he says, 

«* Upon what real grounds the Church 
rests her authority, and founds her claims of 
pre-eminence.” 

He is fully convinced, that 

** There never was an age, since the 
foundation of Christianity, which called more 
loudly than the present fur the early and 
sound instruction of Children, in these es- 
sential points of Church government, as 
well as Christian doctrine —tu prevent them, 
when grown up, from falling into a state of 
indifference to, if not open defiance of, the 
sacred order of Priesthood.””—pref. viii. 

Because also, he adds, 

‘In the train of well-regulated educa- 
tion, are to be found, marching in goodly 
order, industry, discretion, subordination to 
authority, civil and ecclesiastical loyalty to 
the King—and obedience to God.””—pref. 


viii. 





If our Cooks do not succeed in providing 
us with well-dressed dinners, it is not the 
fault of our Bibliopoles. Cookery Books 
abound; and ‘‘ The Cook’s Dictionary, and 
Housekeeper’s Directory, by Mr. Ricuarp 
Doxsy, Cook at the Thatched House Ta- 
vern,”’ seems one of the best. It is arranged 
alphabetically, certainly the easiest mode for 
reference. The Editor states that very many 
of his receipts have never before appeared in 
print, and that ‘to the important subject 
of Confectionary much attention has been 
paid.” We therefore recommend our fair 
readers to pay ‘‘much attention” to Mr, 
Dolby’s instructions. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manual, by 
«© Mistress Maroaret Dons, of the Cleikum 
Inn, St. Ronan’s,”’ has deservedly reached a 
fourth edition; in which have been incor- 
porated numerous additions, particularly as 
to French and English made-dishes, liqueurs, 
&e. The volume is an excellent Manual of 
Cookery; while, at the same time, it is so 
interspersed with amusing ‘‘ light reading,” 
as to prove a most entertaining and witty 
companion. The wit, however, is always 
kept down iu strict subservienee to solid and 
useful information. 


The Practice of Cookery, by Mrs. Dat- 
GAIRNS, is a truly practical and cheap system 
of Cookery. Every receipt has been tried by 
the author, or by those on whom she could 
safely rely. It is a valuable present for 
Cooks, or for young mistresses of families, 
where economy in domestic arrangement is, 
necessary. 

Mr. Marswauu’s Letter to the Rev. An- 
drew Thompson, D.D. affirms that there is 
no true religion except among Dissenters ; 
true religion, as he thinks, consisting (1st) 
in a troublesome clergy, and making a great 
fuss about mysticism and trifles; and (2dly) 
in indefinitely augmenting a pauper-popula- 
tion ‘‘ by supplying them out of the abun- 
dance of the more wealthy, till they have, as 
much as their occasions require.” —p. 133. 
Defective reason and bad policy are noto- 
rious among-the Dissenters ; and until these 
errors are productive of public good, we shall 
think a Church Establishment indispensable 
to prevent the extension of folly. 





Concerning Mr. Crutwewt’s Letter on 
the Currency, we shall only say, that Sir R. 
Peel, in a recent Parliamentary speech, has 
most conclusively settled the question. 
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Tuomas Futter, D.D. whose “* Wor- 
thies” and ‘*Church History” have at- 
taived so high a degree of celebrity, althongh 
a voluminous author, is little known except 
by those works, and perhaps his ‘* Holy 
War,” or history of the Crusades. Under 
these circumstances, we feel highly indebted 
to Mr. Pickering for a pocket edition of 
** Good Thoughts in Lad times ; Good Thoughts 
in worse times; Mixt Contemplations. in 
better times ”’— originally three tracts, the 
two former published during the Civil War, 
and the latter at the Restoration. We 
never read any compositions of this favourite 
old writer without being amused by his 
quaint metaphors, apt similes, and inge- 
nious antitheses; a style highly entertain- 
ing, and yet always leading to some reflec- 
tions pregnant with sound sense and instruc- 
tion, frequently of a moral and religious 
tendency. In the present volume, inten- 
tionally written, not in that character of an 
historian in which he is now mostly known, 
but as a Christian divine, are combined all 
the excellencies above enumerated. We 
may read for amusement, yet cannot rise 
without instruction, nor without admiration 
of the piety and unfeigned purity of inten- 
tion, as well as the genius, of the author— 
an author undoubtedly one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Church of England, al- 
though his premature death so soon after 
the Restoration prevented his elevation to a 
nana Aiagey printed, is another vo- 
ume, by one of the most eminent prelates 
of the preceding generation, ‘* The Private 
Devotions of Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of 
Wrnchester,”’ translated from the Greek and 
Latin by the Rev. Peter Hart, B.A. of 
Brazenose College, Oxford. This is a ma- 
nual which cannot but increase our estima- 
tion of the private character and personal 
piety ofa Father of the Church, who was in 
his own days esteemed one of the greatest 
ornaments of his order, and regarding whom 
it was regretted by Lord Clarendon that he 
was not appointed the successor to Bancroft 
in the Phaiecy. Towards the close of 
‘Bishop Andrews’s life, the original manu- 
script of these ‘‘ Private Devotions” was 
scarcely ever out of his hands; ‘it was 
found worn in pieces by his fingers, and 
wet with his tears.” It appears that the 
Translation published in 1730 by Dean 
Stanhope, afterwards re-edited by Bishop 
Horne, and now on the list of books of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
was so greatly altered by the translator, that 
the present Editor says, ‘it is, in fact, the 
Manual of Dean Stanhope, and not that of 
Bishop Andrews.” Mr. Hall has strictly 
followed the original, of which also he has 
published an edition. — We cannot leave 
these volumes without noticing the minia- 
ture portrait: of the author, exquisitely en- 
graved by T.A, Dean, with which each is 
embellished. 
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The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory, 
by Mr. James Mat, is a useful and concise 
compendium of the Florist’s art. As it 
contains directions for the propagation of 
all sorts of tender exotic plants, it will be as 
serviceable to the rich as it will be useful to 
the labourer and mechanic, who may be in- 
structed by it to raise his own favourite 
flowers around his humble dwelling. 





Mr. Wilson has just published a very use- 
ful work, in two volumes, under the title of 
“‘ Flora Medica.”” It contains coloured de- 
lineations of the various Medicinal Plants 
admitted in the different Pharmacopeias, 
with their natural history, botanical de- 
scription, and medical and chemical proper- 
ties. Also, alist of the indigenous Plants 
possessing medical properties, not included 
therein. Prefixed is a concise Introduction 
to Botany, a Glossary of Botanical Terms, 
and a List of Poisonous Plants. 





The Description of Bradgate Park, and 
the adjacent Country, with Remarks on the 
Natural History of Charnwood Forest, is a 
very neat guide to interesting excursions in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester, both on 
account of the natural beauties of the scenes, 
and the historical recollections with which 
those scenes are associated. A diagram is 
given of the objects to be seen from Old 
John, one of the highest points of Bradgate 
Park. Much information from ** Nichols’s 
Leicestershire,” and other sources, is well 
compressed, intermixed with an account of 
the places in their present state. In Mr. 
Nichols’s voluminous work will be found 
views of most of the scenes herein described. 
A Memoir of Lady Jane Grey is also given 
in this Guide. 

A new edition has been printed of the 
Description of Duncomle Park, (the seat of 
Lord Feversham,) Rivala Abbey, and Helms- 
ley Castle; with Notices of Byland Abbey, 
Kirkdale Church, &c. In the present edi- 
tion of this Guide to the Beauties of Dun- 
combe Park, the priacipal addition which we 
peeee is an epitomized account, from 

rofessor Buckland, of the contents of the 
Cave at Kirkdale. All the places noticed 
in this Guide have been at various times 
described in our volumes. 





Mr. Pinnocx’s various Catechisms of 
Science and General Knowledge have been 
universally approved of; and he has now 
in the course of publication a series of 
‘*Grammars of Geography and History.’ 
The first division, ‘‘ Modern History,”’- has 
been very favourably received, and the se- 
cond, ‘* Sacred History,”” seems deserving 
of the same success. In addition to the 
peosrephical part, it abounds in biblical and 

istorical memoranda, and the volume is 
closed with biographical sketches of the 
most eminent Reformers. 
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Cottage Poetry, contains very ‘simple and 


beautiful poems, which, if they were ‘libe- 
tally distributed, could not fail to be useful 
among the class they are designed to benefit. 
They are evidently the production of an ami- 
able and very superior mind, ‘The same au- 
thor has published a Collection of Fables, 


FINE 


Engravings of Antient Cathedrals, Hotels 
de Ville, &c. by Joun Coney. The fifth 
Part of this magnificent work contains four 
excellent Plates: 1. S. View of Rouen Ca- 
thedral, a subject rendered familiar by Mr. 
H. Le Keux’s beautiful engraving, from a 
drawing by Mr. C. Lewis, in Dr. Dibdin’s 
*¢ Bibliographical Tour.” 2. N.W. View of 
Notre-Dame, Paris, a very clear and beauti- 
ful etching. 3, N.E. View of the Abbey 
of St. Quen at Rouen, taken from the - 
dens behind the Hétel de Préfecture. This 
point of view is not commonly seen by 
strangers, but is well calculated to show to 
advantage the noble central tower, which 
rises upwards of 100 feet above the roof, 
and 240 feet from the ground. Jn the cor- 
ner is seen a curious small Norman tower, 
of a castellated form, said to have been part 
of a former church. This Plate is finely 
etched. The fourth and last subject in this 
Number is the Hotel du Bourgtheroude, at 
Rouen. This exquisite Plate is a fund of 
amusement for the lovers of antient. times. 
Mr. Coney ‘has well represented this very 
singular and interesting mansion, and has 
peopled the court-yard with an almost in- 
numerable company, attired in antient. cos- 
tume, which add greatly to the interest of 
this exquisite plate. Many of these form an 
imaginary procession, leading the unhappy 
Joan of Arc to execution. 





Of The Landscape Illustrations of the Wa- 
verley Vovels, two Numbers have been pub- 
lished, engraved by W. and E. Finden, in 
their happiest manner. The graphic abili- 
ties of Barret, Brockedon, W. Daniell, 
R.A., Dewint, C. Fielding, J. D. Harding, 
S. Prout, R.R. Reinagle, R. A., Robson, 
T. Stothard,R.A., Stanfield, and W. Westall, 
A.R.A. will be called into action; and, 
from the specimens before us, we hesitate 
not to say that the result will be most gra- 
tifying, and that a work will be produced 
worthy of illustrating the writings of even 
Sir Walter Scott, works which have afforded 
such universal delight. We recommend 
that the passages iliustrated, now printed 
on the wrappers, should be arranged when 
the work is completed, and re-printed so as 
to bind up with the Plates. 





Mr. Henry Suaw, (whose History and 
Antiquities of the Chapel at Lutor Park we 
lately highly commended,) has published two 
Numbers, in quarto, of * Illuminated Orna- 
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under the title of *‘Old Friends m a new 
Dress,” which has been very successful, and 
is now admitted intu the Catalogue uf Books 
patronized by the Society for promotingChris- 
tian Knowledge. In the present little work 
the author has added twelve additional Fables 
to his former collection, in very easy verse. 


ARTS. 


ments selected from Missals and MSS. of the 
Middle Ages.” We rejoice to see that some 
of the beauties which lie concealed in our 
ancient MSS. in endless variety, are likely 
to be made known to the public by a gen- 
tleman who can so justly appreciate their 
excellence. Mr. Shaw intends to select his 
examples from specimens executed from the 
time of the Saxons to that of the Reforma- 
tion, so that he has a wide range from which 
to gleav amusement, and we doubt not in- 
struction, for modern practitioners in vari- 
ous branches of art. To those who are not 
familiar with our antient MSS. a new source 
of innocent gratification will be opened by 
this publication; and those who are ac- 
quainted with them can best appreciate the 
excellence of Mr. Shaw’s copies. The first 
two numbers contain specimens of borders 
and initial letters, We hope others will be 
given of whole pages, with the illuminated 
paintings, so as to show the combined 
effect of the originals. The work is well 
executed in lithography. There are three 
editions: the first plain; the second co- 
loured after the originals, which we 
strongly recommend in preference; and a 
third, for the curious, on large paper, with 
the Plates highly finished in opaque colours, 
and heightened with gold. The work will 
make 12 Numbers, and contain 60 Plates. 





The celebrity which the former volumes 
of Sir W. Gell on Pompeii obtained, both in 
this Country and on the Continent, has en- 
couraged the author, we are happy to an- 
nbunce, to favour the world with two more 
volumes, which will be published in 12 
Parts. Three of these are now hefore us; 
and the Plates appear to be executed in the 
same heautiful manner as the former volumes. 
The Preface gives an account of all the re- 
cent discoveries, which, if possible, exceed 
in interest those described in the former 
volumes. But as-it is our intention, when the 
plan is more advanced, to dilate some- 
what at large on this beautiful and interest- 
ing work, we shall content ourselves, in the 
mean while, with heartily wishing it success. 





The first Part of Z/lustrations of Popular 
Works, by George Cruikshank, contains 
six admirable specimens of chaste humour 
by our modern Hogarth. They are designed 
to illustrate Rederick Random, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Knickerbocker’s New York, and. 
Burns's Poems. Mr.. Cruikshank’s very 
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clever publication only requires to be sgen ; 
it recommends itself. 


Mary Queen of Scots, and her Secretary 
Chatelard.—We rejoice to see this beantiful 
picture; by Mr. Henry FRADELLE, so exqui- 
sitely engraved in the line manner by Mr. 
A. Duncan. Though consisting only of two 
figures, the lovely Queen and her love- 
stricken Secretary, the accessories of the 
scene are so eg: disposed, and the light 
so well managed, that we scarcely recollect 
a more pleasing picture. We believe it has 
been before published in mezzotinto, but we 
greatly prefer the present print. It mea- 
sures 15 in. by 10, is admirably calculated for 
framing, and no doubt will be very popular. 

Mr. Henry Frave te has also published 
two beautiful Prints: from ‘* Ivanhoe,” 20 
inches by 15.—The first is, The Black 
Knight and the Clerk of Copmanhurst.— 
‘* Fast and furious grew the mirth of the 
parties, and many a song was exchanged be- 
twixt them.” is boisterous scene be- 
tween the Crusader King and the King of 
the Bandits, both in disguise, is well repre- 
sented. The heroes are sitting at their ca- 
rouse in the-hermit’s cell, and the light from 
the lamp suspended above them falls hap- 
pily on their countenances. The — is 
well copied in mezzotinto by Mr, W. Say.— 
The second is, in our opinion, a more pleas- 
ing subject. It represents Rebecca and 
Ivanhoe. The Hero of the Romance is hav- 
ing his wounds dressed by the Jew, when 
Rebecca enters, and checks the address of 
Ivanhoe, ‘by placing her slender finger 
upon her ruby lips.” It is a most pleasing 
composition, and is well engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by Mr. W, Lupton. 





A Portrait of Robert Burns, aged 27, 
from the original picture by the late Peter 
Taylor, in the possession of William Taylor, 
esq. of Leith, has been very well engraved, 
in the line manner, by J. Horsburgh (9 in. 
by 74). The Print is dedicated to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and no doubt will be highly ac- 
ceptable to the admirers of the truly na- 
tional Bard. - 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. John Wil- 
son Croker, Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
M.P. for the University of Dublin. This 
picture is mezzotinted by Samuet Cousins, 
from the Painting by the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, now exhibiting in the British 
Gallery. We think the painting one of Sir 
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Thomas Lawrence’s happiest performances, 
and the print is beautifully scraped by Mr. 
Cousins, who has arrived at perfection in his 
art. The size of the print is 11 in. by 9. 





. The Fair Penitent, painted by H. Pidding, 
and well mezzotinted by W. Giller, (12. in. 
by 10,) has had greater pains bestowed on 
it than the joke deserves. It is a front 
view of a black man seated in the stocks, 
with a spaniel biting at his toe; which the 
black seems to bear very stoically. The 
design might have been sufficiently repre- 
sented as a common caricature. 





Artists’ Funp.—Joun Pye, Esq. 

In vol. xcvi. i. p. 449, we noticed a 
very clever picture, ‘‘The Wolf and the 
Lamb,” by Mulready, which he presented 
to the Artists’ Fund. This picture has been 
beautifully engraved by Mr. John Pye, to 
whom the Artists’ Fund are under various 
other obligations, particularly for his -sug- 
gestion of the publication of plates to in- 
crease the funds of the Society. A meeting 
was held June 31st, BR. R. Reinagle, esq. 
R. A. in the chair, when the chairman pre- 
sented Mr. Pye with a silver vase, thus in- 
scribed : 

‘* Presented to Joun Pye, esq. by one 
hundred and forty-three members of the 
Artists’ Incorporated Annuity Fund, as a 
tribute of gratitude fur the eminent services 
he has rendered to the Society. 

** May 31st, 1830.” 

Also, a vellum inscription, with the auto- 
graph signatures of the 143 subscribers to 
the Vase. The following is written on the 
vellum : 

‘© The Members of the Artists’ Incorpo- 
rated Annuity Fund, whose names are hereto 
subscribed, present to Joun Pye, Esq. a 
piece of Plate, as a tribute of their regard, 
and to commemorate the many services he 
has rendered to the Fund by his zealous and 
able discharge of the several offices he has 
honourably held. 

‘It is their desire to express, in the 
strongest terms, their sense of the obliga- 
tion he has conferred on the Society, by 
originating and indefatigably assisting in 
bringing to maturity, a plan to increase the 
annuities of the superannuated members and 
their widows, by the publication of prints ; 
and it is with high satisfaction they here re- 
cord, that the first’Plate produced an aug- 
mentation to the funds of nine hundred pounds. 
‘* May 31st, 1830.” 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

A History of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster. By Eow. Baines, Esq. Author of 
the ** Topography of Lancashire,” &c. 

A a and Topographical Work 
on the Canadas, and the other British North 


American Provinces, with extensive Maps. 
By Lieut.-Col. Boucuerre, the Surveyor 
General of Lower Canada. 

Lady Morean has just committed to the 
press her new work on ‘France, in 1829- 
80,” containing the substance of her Jour- 
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nal kept during her recent residence in that 
Country, with the striking changes whieh 
have taken place within the last fourteen 
years. Editions are to be published simul- 
taneously in London and Paris. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, complete in 
ene smail octavo volume. 

Mr. Joun ApraHamM Heraup, the au- 
thor of the ‘* Descent into Hell,” is en- 
gaged upon another poem, in terza rima, to 
be called “‘The Resurrection,” the argu- 
ment of which will commence where that 
of the ** Descent into Hell” concludes. 

Flora Oxoniensis, &c. Phznogemous 
Plants of Oxfordshire, and its contiguous 
Counties. 

No. I. of Views in India, from Sketches 
by Capt. R. Extiot, R.N. 

The Anatomy of Society, by Mr. Sr. 
JouN. 

A Memoir of his late aioe George 
the Fourth. By the Rev. Geo. Croty, 
A.M. 

A Brief View of the different Editions of 
the Scriptures of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

Prince of Killarney, a Poem, by Miss 
Bourke. 

The Northern Tourist, or Stranger’s 
Guide to the North and North-West of 
Ireland. By P. D. Harpy. 

Six new Lectures on Painting. By the 
late Henry Fuseut. 

Mr. Britton’s Dictionary of the Archi- 
tecture and Archeology of the Middle Ages, 
including the Words used by Old and Mo- 
dern Authors. 

Travels to the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829. 
By J. E. Avexanper, 16th Lancers, 

A Memoir of the Rev. T. Bradbury, Au- 
thor of “* The Mystery of Godliness.” 

Christus in Colo, &c. By the Rev. J. 
Brown, of Whitburn. 

London in a Thousand Years, and other 
Poems, by Eucenius Rocue, late Editor of 
the Courier. 

Popular Lectures on the Prophecies re- 
lating to the Jewish Nation. By the Rev. 
Hucu M‘Nei, M.A. Rector of Albury, 
Surrey. 

The Greek Testament, with Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, in English. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Burton, D.D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford. 

A Narrative of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
extending over a period of nearly six years’ 
service in Spain and Portugal, from 1808 to 
1814. 

Lord Byron’s Cain, with Notes, vindica- 
tory and illustrative, in } vol. 8vo. By 
Harvinc Grant. 

The Journal of a Tour made by Senor 
Juan de Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 
182% and 1829, through Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Withers. By.Rosert Soutuey, 
LL. D. 


Schola Salernitana, a Poem on the Pre- 
servation of Health, written in rhyming La- 
tin verse, by Giovanni di Milano, in the 
name of the School of Salerno, and ad- 
dressed to Robert of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Sir ALExanper Croxz, 
D.C.L. and F.A.S. 

A Physiological History of Man, tracing 
his gradual progress through the various 
stages of onload existence, from his first 
formation to the destruction of his body. 
By H. W. Dewnurst, Esq. 

Lonpvon University. 

July 14. The annual distribution of 
ag to the Students took place this day. 

r. Denman presided on the occasion, and 
complimented the authors of the prizes, 
which were thus distributed : 

Latin—\. A. Allen. 2. S. Price. 

Greek—1. J. W. Donaldson. @. A. Al- 
lan. 3. J.C. Meade. 

English, ** On the state of English Lite- 
rature in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the causes of its sudden advancement at that 
period” —1. R. W. Royson. 2. C. De- 
maine. 3. C. Duncan. 

Mathematics—The first class received cer- 
tificates instead of a prize. The members 
were, Count Corlas, W. A. Turner, 
Powell. The second class prize, J. Chance. 

Natural Philosophy—1, Count Corlas. 
Powell. 

Botany—1. F. Taylor. 2. Professor’s 
prize extraordinary, W. Griffin. 

Hebrew—W. C. Young, of Essex-street. 

French—1. Clowes, of Parliament-street. 

Law—1.R.D. Creagh. 2. J. Robinson. 

Wincuester, July 24. 

The Warden and Sub-Warden of New 
College, arrived at Winchester College, for 
the purpose of electing scholars. They 
were received at the entrance by the Right 
Rev. Warden (the Lord Bishop of Hereford), 
with the other members of the institution, 
and welcomed in a Latin oration, delivered 
with much spirit, by Mr. Hall, son of Dr. 
Hall, Master of Pembroke College. 

The following gentlemen obtained medals 
for their respective prize compositions. 

Gold Medals.—English prose: ‘* On the 
necessity of moral courage in the conduct of 
life.” Palmer. 

Latin verse: ‘* Pharos Edystonia.” Fel- 
lowes. 

Silver Medals.—‘* T, Quinctii Oratio ad 
Populum Romanum.” Gunner. 

** Lord Erskine’s speech upon the prose- 
cution of the ‘Age of Reason.’” Butler. 

Cottece 1s New Soutn Wates. 

A College has been founded at Sydney, in 
New South Wales. The first stone was laid 
on the 26th of January last. The follow- 
ing inscription (in Latin), engraved on @ 
brass plate, was inserted in it : ‘* This ‘foun- 
dation-stone of Sydney College — an institu- 
tion founded for the vigorous and pious pro- 
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motion of polite literature and the liberal 
arts among the youth of Australia — was 
Jaid by Francis Forbes, chief justice of New 
South Wales, om an auspicious day, viz. the 
26th January, in the year of our Lord 1830, 
in the happy reign of George IV.; Lieut.- 
Gen. Ralph Darling being Governor of New 
South Wales.” 


Tue Byzantine Historians. 

The collection of the works of the By- 
zantine Historians is publishing under the 
auspices of Mr. Niebubr, and other able 
philologists. Georgius Syncellus, and Ni- 
cephorus C. P., have recently appeared at 
Bonn. Syncellus has been entrusted to the 
revision of M. Dindorf, whose works have 
rendered him justly celebrated. In a short 
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preface, M. Dindorf states that he las 
availed himself of two manuscripts in the 
Paris library. The one served as the basis 
of the first edition . published at Paris, in 
1652, by Father Goar; the other is men- 
tioned in Bredow’s Parisian Letters.. M. 
Dindorf calls Goar mediocri homo doctrinay 
artis crilice facultate nulld, negligentia in- 
credibili: but has nevertheless re-printed 
his Chronological Canon, his Notes, and 
even his Index! The republication of Syn- 
cellus must, however, be very serviceable at 
the present moment, facilitating as it does 
a knowledge of the dynasties of Egypt. As 
for Nicephorus, that Archbishop of Con- 


stantinople merely gave a chronographia com- 


pendiaria, an abridgment, in which facts 


have been intercalated posterior to his epoch. 
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Some workmen digging out clay from 
a ditch in the neighbourhood of Kertch, a 
seaport and fortress of European Russia on 
the east coast of the Crimea,* discovered in 
the month of March, 1829, three antique 
tombs, upon which were placed ten little 
statues in terra-cotta, with six vases of the 
same material (the form of one of which was 


most elegant), and a quantity of small articles © 


of mother-of-pearl, ivory, and glass, belong- 
ing to the ornaments of a female. Some me- 
tallie articles, discovered in the same ditch, 
were so corroded by time, that they broke 
with the slightest effort. The statues, 
which are more or less injured, all represent 
the figures of women. Six of them are 
draped, and possess no attribute by which to 
recognise what divinities they personify. 
The four others form a kind of group, re- 
presenting Venus and Love. The most re- 
markable of these pieces, and that which at 
the same time is the least injured, shews the 
goddess of Cytherea, seated on a rock, par- 
tially covered by fine drapery. By the side 
of the goddess stands on the rock a Term, 
surmounted with the head of Serapis, with 
the modius ; andat the foot of the Term is 
the child of Venus, standing in a very 
graceful attitude. Below the rock are two 
Cupids,; mounted, the one on a dolphin, the 
other onaswan. This composition is in a 
good style; and wants only the fore-arm of 
Venus, and the head of one of the Cupids. 
The Museum of Antiquities at Kertch 
has also made another new-acquisition. M., 
Poumentsoff, Captain (essaoul) of the Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sea, residing at Temruk, 
in the district of Tamane, has presented the 
Museum with a marble, having an gncient 
Greek inscription, containing-a consecration 
or oblation to Hercules, and which bears 
the date of the time of King Perisade, the 
son of Spartocus. Unfortunately the part 
of the marble on which was the commence- 


~"¥ Near this place stood the ancient town 
of Panticapeum, distinguished. by the 
death of Mithridates. 


ment of the inscription has been broken and 
lost. The following is the preserved part, 
the letters. of which are very beautiful and 
distinct -— 
- « - AAOY TOY ZTMAPTOKOY 
- - « TIMOTENOY 
. - . ATHN ETIKPATOY 
. IKPATHE KPHTINHN 
- HPAKAEI 


King Perisade, the son of Spartocus, who 
is not mentioned in history, and who is 
known to us only lately, by a similar in- 
scription found at Kertch a few years ago, 
and afterwards transported to Theodosia, 
reigued over the Bosphorus, after the 
year 284 before Christ; theepuch at which, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, Spartocus 
IV. died. 


Venetian ANTIQUITIES. 


Dr. Labus, of Milan, (says the Revue 
Encyclopedique) has just published a series 
of very curious observations on some 
Latin inscriptions recently discovered at 
Venice, or in its neighbourhood, and parti- 
cularly on an antique altar which was found 
last year in repairing the altar of the ancient 
chapel of the baptistery of the basilic of 
Saint Mark. In raising upon that occasion 
the valuable table of oriental granite which 
forms what in Italy is still called, after the 
usage of the primitive church, the mensa, 
or sacred table, it was discovered that it 
rested on an antique altar, dedicated to the 
sun, as appears from the following inscrip- 
tion, engraved in very beautiful Roman cha- 
racters :-— 


SOL! 
SACR 
Q. BAIENVS 
PROCVLVS 
PATER 
NOMIMVS. 
Dr. Labus’s explanations with respect to 
this monument and its inscription have for 
their principal object to show the worship 
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for which the altar had been used, and 
the title by virtue of which it was erected. He 
establishes, by a number of analogous an- 
cient inscriptions of the same age, that the 
monument in question was consecrated to 
the worship of the Sun, revived in the east 
from that of the Persian god Mithra, and 
that it was one of the ministers of that wor- 
ship, termed pater nommius, or, as Dr. 
Labus interprets it, legitimate father, conse- 
crated father, who erected this monument 
of one of the oriental superstitions which 
longest and most obstinately disputed the 
ground with infant Christianity. Dr. Labus 
remarks, that the expression nomimus, hi- 
therto unknown to Latin lexicographers, is 
only the Greek »é.:.00s latinised, according 
to a custom of which the inscriptions of the 
same age furnish numerous examples; and 
that this expression answers to those of 
pater and sacratus, which appear by them- 
selves in several Mithriac inscriptions. Dr. 
Labus might have added, that the title 
which seems to have been the most eminent 
in the Mithriac hierarchy, that of pater sa- 
crorum, which is to be met with in several 
inscriptions of the second and third centu- 
ries, is probably the same which is expressed 
in this altar by the words pater nomimus ; 
since the Latin qualification of pater sacro- 
Tum cannot be rendered into Greek in a 
more precise and exact manner than by 
mathe youiwy, words which re-appear, 
almost identically, under a Latin form, in 
the words paler nomimus. 


Puenician Inscription. 


A Pheenician inscription, says a French 
Paper, has just been found in Sicily, of the 


year 2025 before our era, accompanied by a 
later translation in Greek. It speaks of a 
great famine in Canaan, and the emigration 
of a part of its inhabitants, who fixed them- 
selves in the dominions of an. Atlunide 
Prince who was then reigning, but whose 
name is unfortunately effaced. 


ANTIQUITIES IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


On the 16th of June, as some labourers were 
digging on the common between Fulbournand 
Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, they discovered 
a bronze battle-axe, or spear-head, in a fine 
state of preservation. Some human bones 
were likewise found, -and several iron links, 
much corroded, near the spot. The bronze 
weapon is now in the possession of Mr. 
W. Hancock, of Fulbourn. — Some few 
years since several ancient warlike instru- 
ments were found near the same spot; 
drawings of them were taken by the late 
Rev. T. Kerrich, M.A. F.S.A. and an ac- 
count of them was written by the late 
E. D. Clark, LL.D. and published in the 
Archeologia, vol. x1x. p. 46; there were five 
in number, and all of them consisted of 
bronze, namely, two swords, a spear-head, 
and two forrules. In the year 1819, as 
some labourers were trenching up a yard 
upon the estate of Mr. Fromont, of Ful- 
bourn, they discovered an earthen pitcher 
surrounded and covered with bricks in a 
very careful manner. It was given to the 
late Rev. R. Fisher, the rector of Ful- 
bourn. The ‘ Fleam Dyke,” begioning at 
Balsham, and ending at Fen Ditton, runs 
contiguous to the place of these disco- 
veries. 





SELECT 


POETRY. 


AN ECLIPSE. 


HEAVEN'S flame-fring'd orb curtails its 
glow, 

When incense woos the morn; 
Cloud-mantling shadows frown below, 

And leave this world forlorn. 
Yon pale-eyed Cynthia, intervening, 
Obstructs, awhile, omnifluent sheening ; 
Where Phoebus guides his costly car 
*Mid golden showers that gleam afar. 


Soft Nature sighs, at once bereft 
Of Sol’s transcendant blaze ; 
The plantain on the wave-girt cleft, 
The mountain capp’d with haze. 
Each purple vine no longer blushes, 
Where the bright streamlet eddyirg rushes; 
The vale’s pure lily gently rears 
Its snow-gemm’d forehead shrin’d in tears. 
Thus sighs the soul which sins depress, 
And Hell’s insidious guile ; 
What time the Son of Righteousness 
Withdraws his lambent smile. 


Gent, Maa. July, 1830. 


a 


’Tis an Eclipse, of baneful sadness, 
Which cancels spirit-circling gladness, 
All halo-like, when breath’d above 
Each prayer salutes that Lord of love! 


And thus too sighs the lonely heart, 
Ensnar’d with beauty’s mould ; 
When soft attraction’s smiles depart, 
And leave the bosom cold: 
That dark eclipse which soon comes ou, 
When Love’s own light-wing’d form is gone; 
And the lone mind, deserted, pouders 
On charms where every sweet thought 
wanders. 


A few brief hours, and Sol resplendent 
His lustre will assume ; 

Around him blazon’d clouds attendant, 
Shall dissipate the gloom. 

F’en thus, Sin’s dread eclipse departs, 

When grace divine its light imparts : 

And thus, when beauty greets the eyes, 

The lonesome heart absorbs its sighs ! 


June 22, 1830. Ricuarp Jesson. 
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DAMON AND ALEXIS. 
An Idyl. 


Damon.— A LEXIS, sad! what cares to thee belong, 
And why the woods no more give back thy song ? 


Avexis.— Hast thou not seen the nymph of yonder plain ?— 
I love, and fondly hug the galling chain. 

Damon.—Does the blind God thy ev’ry thought inspire, 
And can’st thou now neglect thy tuneful lyre ? 
Cease, cease, Alexis, fuolish boy! to burn; 
Forget the girl, and Love's allurements spurn. 


Avexis.—Ah! till my soul the urchin rul’d supreme, 
No troubled thought disturb’d youth’s flatt’ring dream. 


Damon.—Let thoughts like these no more oppress thy mind, 

Give sighs and sorrow to the hollow wind. 

Suppose we now beguile the tedious hour, 

And try who sings the best in yonder bow’r, 

I first the beauties of the rising morn; 

With evening’s praise thy softer strain adorn. 

Or shall we of our country’s heroes sing, 

And with their praises make these mountains ring. 

Away, blind Love, bewitching boy, begone! 

No more shalt thou inspire our rural song ; 

To higher realms our lofty verse we aim : 

We vie with Homer, an immortal name. 

We to the Gods heroic rhyme rehearse, 

Despise, O nobler Muse, Love’s meaner verse ! 
Avexis.—In vain I sing, in vain I tune my lyre, 

And vain I sigh for Homer's epic fire, 

So long as Amyrilla, cruel maid! 

Rejects my lore. 


Damon.— Alone she seeks the shade. 
When fair Aurora opes the door of day, 
With joy unfeign’d, she then inspires my tay. 
Aexis.—Grey twilight is, when leading solemn night, 
To me more lovely than the rising light. 
Damon.—How beautiful! how awfully sublime ! 
To see the sun o’er eastern mountains climb. 
A.exis.—He sets, and in his beams, the dancing tide 
Reflects the barks that on its bosom glide. 
Damon.—The blithsome lark his grassy couch now leaves, 
And flies towards heav’n to meet the morning breeze. 
Avexis.—The evening oe is chaunted by the thrush, 
And blackbirds chorus from the hawthorn bush. 
Damon.—Beneath the yoke the patient heifer bends, 
And the rich soil the crooked ploughshare rends. 
A.exis.—The rooks’ return the weary peasants hail ; 
Their rapt’rous song floats on the evening gale. 
Damon.—Bright Lucifer forsakes the glowing sky, 
And Phoebus mounts his golden chariot high. 
A.exis.—Now the new moon begins her evening reign, 
And forms deceitful deck the misty plain. 
Damon.—The purple clouds proclaim the setting sun ; 
The ploughboy sings, his daily task is done : 
Freed from the yoke, the oxen spurn the plough, 
And Pheebus sinks behind the mountain’s brow : 
To dew-fraught gales yon stately beeches bend, 
While the dense vapours from the plain ascend. 


Josern Cuattaway, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER.) 


Hous oF Lorps, July 1. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury presented his 
Majesty’s answer to their Lordship’s Ad- 
dress, in which the King returns thanks 
for the expression of their confidence in 
him, and assures them that he shail best 
deserve their support by his efforts to 
maintain the reformed religion esta- 
blished by law, and to protect the rights 
and liberties of ali classes of his subjects. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Forgery BILL, when the Lord 
Chancellor proposed to retain the punish- 
ment of death in the case of negotiable 
securities and the transfer of stock, with 
all the instruments connected therewith. 
— Lords Wynford, Tenterden, aud Eldon 
supported the amendment, and the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne declared himself in 
favour of the Billas it then stood. Ona 
division there appeared, For the amend- 
ment, 77; against it, 20: majority, 57. 
The capital punishment part was then 
again introduced into the Bull. 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
ZL. Gower brought up his Majesty’s an- 
swer to the Address of Condolence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the third reading of the Breer Butt. 
After some debate, Mr. Maberly moved 
a clause, by way of rider, for postponing 
the operation of the Bill for two years, 
on which the House divided—For the 
Clause, 91; against it, 133. Mr. 7’. Est- 
court moved the introduction of a clause 
to limit the operation of the Bill to such 
parishes as contained more than three 
hundred houses.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that the effects of the 
clause proposed would be to destroy the 
Bill altogether. In Wiltshire there were 
317 parishes, out of which only 18 would 
be able to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the Bill.—Mr. 7. Estcourt 
withdrew his clause.—Mr. Batley moved 
a clause for the continuance of the fine 
of 5s. in case of drunkenness, which was 
negatived without a division,—The Bill 
then passed. 





House or Lorns, July 6. 

The Duke of Wellington, in moving 
that the Beer Bitt be read a second 
time, said that the object of the Bill was 
to give beer ata cheap rate to the poorer 
elasses of the community. This Bill was 
not introduced into Parliament until a 
Select Committee had pronounced upon 


the fropriety of its introduction —The 
Duke of Richmond said, that be approved 
of the principle of the Bill, but he ub- 
jected to beer being drank upon the 
premises.—The Eurl of Falmouth denied 
that the Bill in question would be at- 
tended with advantages to the lower 
orders. It was sacrificing morality to 
the interests of the revenue.—Lord 
Teynham was in favour of the Bill, and 
wished the Duties to be taken off male 
also. 

After a short discussion between Lord 
Ellenborough, Earl Malmsbury, Lord 
Falmouth, Lord de Dunstanville, and the 
Duke of Rtchmond, the Bill was read a 
second time, and ordered to be cum- 
roitted. 





In the House of Commons the same 
day, Six Robert Peel brought up an 
answer from his Majesty to the Address 
to the Throne, in which his Majesty 
expressed his gratitude for the loyal and 
affectionate Address of the House of 
Commons, and trusted that they would 
be able, without causing any embarrass- 
ment either to private or public business, 
to proceed without delay to make pro- 
visions for the service of the State, during 
the period between the dissulution of the 
present and the assembling of the new 
Parliament. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Beer and Ciper Duties’ 
BILL was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed. 

Mr. R. Grant brought forwarda motion 
for appointing a REGENCy to conduct the 
affairs of State in case of the demise of 
the Crown, and addressed the House at 
considerable length. The Hon. Member 
grounded the necessity of his motion 
chiefly un the precedent afforded by 
George III. who, on the occasion of his 
indisposition in the year 1765, considered 
the interests of his kingdom so liable to 
hazard, in the event of the demise of 
the Crown, while the Prince of Wales 
was yet a minor, that he bimself came 
down to the Parliament ta urge the 
immediate appointment of a Regency. 
He concluded by moving an Address to 
his Majesty, stating, in effect, the rea- 
diness of the House ** to take into im- 
mediate consideration any measure which 
his Majesty might be graciously pleased 
to recommend, in order to guard against 
the possible hazard which was to be ap- 
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prehended from the demise of the Crown 
in the present circumstances of the 
country. — The Solicitor-general con- 
tended that no paramount necessity ex- 
isted forthe proposed Address, and which 
alone could justify its adoption. If 
unhappily the event alluded to should 
occur, Parliament would be ready, as 
in former times, to provide for it.—The 
Attorney - general thought no danger 
could accrue from a postponement of 
the question, which it would be more 
respectful to his Majesty, and a safer 
course to pursue, than to agitate it just 
on the eve of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment.—Sir R. Peel said, it would be 
not a very auspicious commencement of 
a new reign for the House to oblige the 
King to dv what he had declared he had 
no intention of doing. Many contin- 
gencies might occur, too, which it might 
be extremely difficult to provide for ; 
and after exerting the utmost ingenuity 
in devising remedies, they might pro- 
duce ten thousand times more danger 
than if the contingencies tock place 
without them. The motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Bankes, Mc. C. W. ¥ynne, 
and Mr. Brougham:—and opposed by 
Lord Darlington and Mr. Dogherty. On 
a division the numbers were—For the 
motion 93; against it 217. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Lise, Law AmMenDMEnT Bi_t.—Lord 
Morpeth made an amendment in one of 
the clauses, leaving out the additional 
penalties for libels in newspapers.—The 
Attorney-general opposed the amend- 
ment.—The House divided—For the 
amendment 273; against it 21.—The 
other clauses were agreed to. 


=o 
House or Lorps, July 8. 

The House went into Committee on 
the Beer Bill, when the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s clause for preventing the con- 
suwption of beer in houses to be esta- 
blished under the new law, was rejected 
by a majority of 60 to 15, 


, 





House or Commons, July 9. 

The Beer and Cider, Bill, the Exche- 
quer Bills Bill, and the Militia Pay Bull 
were read a third time and passed. 

On the Order of the Day being read 
for the further consideration of the Li- 
BEL Law Bit, the Altorney-general 
moved, as an amendment, that the clause 
for raising the security on newspapers 
should be increased from 2002. to 4004. 
—Lord Normanby was vot dispused to 
increase the power of Attorney- generals, 
‘and. least of all the present one.—Mr, 
P. Thomson was opposed to the amend- 
ment, as he thought the sum of 300/. 
which was the present amount of secu- 
rity, was quite sufficient.— Lord Howick 


Parliament. [July, 

thought the present law quite sufficient 
to punish any misconduct on the part of 
the press.—Mr. /Varburton thought it 
unfair to new newspapers to impose 
greater penalties on them than on those 
already established.—The House then 
divided, when there appeared—For the 
Attorney - general’s Amendment, 62 ; 
against it, 47.—After some further dis- 
cussion, the Bill was read a third time, 


and passed. 
—@o— 


House or Lorps, July 12. 

The Sate or Beer BILL was, on the 
motion of the Duke of Wellington, read 
a third time.—Several amendments were 
then proposed by the noble Duke, and 
agreed to. One was, that two house- 
holders should be security for the person 
taking out a licence. 





July 13.—On the motion of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the Forgery Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. The Welsh 
Judicature Bill was read a second time. 





In the House oF Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Brougham concluded a long 
and eloquent speech by moving a reso- 
lution to the effect that the House would, 
at the earliest practicable period, take 
into consideration the most effectual 
means of mitigating tie condition. of 
the Slave population, and finally, of abo- 
lishing slavery altogether; and that they 
would further take into consideration 
the state of the West India Colonies, 
with a view to amend the administration 
of justice in the said colonies.—Lord 
Morpeth seconded the motion. After a 
long debate the House divided, when the 
numbers were—for the motion 27; 


against it 56. 
ee 
House or Lorps, July 20. 

The Lord Chancellor moved their 
Lordships’ concurrence in the Address 
to his Majesty, to remove Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington from the office of Judge of the 
Admiralty Court of Ireland, he having 
been proved guilty of malversation in 
the exercise of his judicial functions.-— 
The motion unanimously agreed to. 





July 21.—The ADMINISTRATION OF 
Justice Bitt, the Linen Law AmeEnp- 
MENT BiLt, and the Easr RetTrorp 
DISFRANCHISEMENT BiL1, were read a 
third time, and passed. 





July 23, His Majesty prorogued Par- 
liament in person. He was attended by 
the Duke of Wellington, the Earl Mar- 
shal, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the other High Off- 
cers of State. ‘Tbe Speaker of the House 
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of Commons, attended by many mem- 
bers of the Lower House, made his ap- 
pearance at the Bar, and addressed his 
Majesty in a neat speech, which ad- 
verted to the principal acts enacted du- 
ring the past Session. After this his 
Majesty delivered the following Speech 
from the throne. 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 
* On this first occasion of meeting you, 
I am desirous of repeating to you in person 
my cordial thanks for those assurances of 
sincere sympathy and affectionate attach- 
ment which you conveyed to me on the de- 
mise of my lamented Brother, and on my 
accession to the throne of my ancestors. 
I ascend that throne with a deep sense of 
the sacred duties which devolve upon me: 
—with a firm reliance on the affection of 
my faithful subjects, and on the support 
and co-operation of Parliament;—and with 
an humble and earnest prayer to Almighty 
God, that he will prosper my anxious en- 
deavours to promote the happiness of a free 
and loyal people. It is with the utmost sa- 
tisfaction that I find myself enabled to con- 
gratulate you upon the general tranquillity 
of Europe. This tranquillity it will be the 
object of my constant endeavours to pre- 
serve: and the assurances which I receive 
from my allies, and from all foreign powers, 
are dictated in a similar spirit. 1 trust that 
the good understanding which prevails upon 
subjects of common interest, and the deep 
concern which every state must have in 
maintaining the peace of the world, will in- 
sure the satisfactory settlement of those 
matters which still remain to be finally 
arranged. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“I thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted, and for the provision 
which you have made for several branches 
of the public service, during that part of the 
present year which must elapse before a 
new Parliament can be assembled. I cor- 
dially congratulate you on the diminution 
which has taken place in the expenditure of 
the country: on the reduction of the 
charge of the public debt; and on the re- 
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lief which you have afforded to my people 
by the repeal of some of those taxes which 
have heretofore pressed heavily upon them, 
You may rely upon my prudent and econo- 
mical administration of the supplies which 
you have placed at my disposal, and upon 
my readiness to concur in every diminution 
of the public charges which can be effected, 
consistently with the dignity of the crown, 
the maintenance of national faith, and the 
permanent interests of the country. 
«* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢T cannot put an end to this session, 
and take my leave of the present Parlia- 
ment, without expressing my cordial thanks 
for the zeal which you have manifested on 
so many occasions for the welfare of my 
people. You have wisely availed your- 
selves of the happy opportunity of general 
peace and internal repose calmly to review 
many of the laws and judicial establish- 
ments of the country, and you have applied 
such cautious and well-considered reforms 
as are consistent with the spirit of our ve- 
nerable institutions, and are calculated to 
facilitate and expedite the administration of 
justice. You have removed the civil dis- 
qualifications which affected numerous and 
important classes of my people. While I 
declare on this solemn occasion my fixed 
intention to maintain to the utmost of my 
power the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by law, Jet me at the same time 
express my earnest hope that the animosi- 
ties which have prevailed on account of re- 
ligious distinctions may be forgotten, and 
that the decision of Parliament with respect 
to those distinctions having been irrevoca- 
bly pronounced, my faithful subjects will 
unite with me in advancing the great object 
contemplated by the Legislature, and in pro- 
moting that spirit of domestic concord and 
peace which constitutes the surest basis of 
our national strength and happiness.” 

His Majesty returned to St. James’s a 
few minutes before three o’clock, amidst 
the deafening acclamations of thousands 
of all ranks and sexes who lined the way. 

On ‘the following day the Parliament 
was dissolved by royal proclamation. 


—_ Son 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The French elections have been car- 
ried on with much spirit, but with great 
disadvantage to the ministerial candi- 
dates. The tide of popular feeling has 
been against them in nearly ail the pro- 
vincial departments; and the ministe- 
rial. defeat in the departmental college 
of the Seine (otherwise that of Paris) 
was the most signal; not so much be- 
cause the opposition candidates were all 
returned, but because the majority which 


secured their success was the most over- 
whelming. Out of 2,!58 voters, M. de 
la Borde obtained the suffrages of 1,720, 
and his antagonist, M. Hennequins of 
only 424. Not more than a fifth part of 
the higher constituency of Paris could 
be prevailed upon, by official circulars 
and Royal proclamations, to give their 
suffrages fur a candidate in any way at- 
tached to the party of the Government, 
or disposed to support its system. Out 
of 394 returns, the Opposition mustered 
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255, and the Administration could only 
reckon on 130. The majority against 
the pulitics of the Court was therefore 
123, 11 votes being undecided. 

On the 25th of July, in consequence 
of the result of the elections, Charles X. 
issued two arbitrary and despotic ordi- 
nances, which were countersigned by all 
his Ministers, the one abolishing the 
freedom of the press, and the other, 
changing the mode of election—the 
Chamber of Deputies to consist only of 
Deputies of Departments. Moreover, 
the new Chamber of Deputies, before 
its assembling, is dissolved. 


ALGIERS. 


The City of Algiers has at length fallen, 
and this den of pirates is, we trust, for 
ever annihilated. The official dispatch, 
announcing this important event, was 
communicated by General Bourmunt, on 
the 5th of July, the date of its surrender. 
“The opening of the fire (says the dis- 
patch) before the fort of the Emperor, 
was deferred till the 4th of July, in order 
that all the batteries might fire at once. 
At four o’clock the following morning a 
rocket gave the signal, and the firing 
commenced: that of the enemy replied 
for three hours with much briskness. 
The Turkish gunners, though the wide- 
ness of the embrasures left them almost 
wholly exposed, remained bravely at 
their posts. At eight o’clock the firing 
of the fort was silenced ; that of our 
batteries continued to ruin the works. 
The order to make a breach had been 
given, and was beginning to be executed, 
when, at ten o’clock, a dreadful explo- 
sion caused part of the fort to disappear. 
Torrents of flame, clouds of dust and 
smoke, rose to a prodigious height ; 
stones were thrown in all directions, but 
did not cause any serious accident. Gen. 
Hurel, who commanded the trenches, 
did not lose a moment to pass over the 
space between our troops and the fort, 
and to place them in the midst of the 
ruins of it. At two o'clock a flag of 


truce was brought to me on the ruins - 


of the fort Emperor. It was the Secre- 
tary to the Dey. He offered to indem- 
nify France for the expenses of the war. 
] replied that, first of all, the Casauba, 
the forts, and the port, must he deli- 
vered up to the French troops.” —The 
Dey consented, and retired into a house 
in the city, which he inhabited before he 
took up his abode in the Casauba. The 
French troops got possession of a great 
number of brass cannon, and of all the 
stores of every description which were in 
Algiers. ‘Twelve ships of war also fell 
into their hands ; but that which gave 
the most lively joy to the French was, 
to find that they had recovered their 
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shipwrecked fellow- countrymen, who 
were confined in that city. The lives of 
all the unfortunate men, with the ex- 
ception of those who fell by the fury of 
the Arabs in the mountains, had been 
respected. 

It is stated by the French General that 
the number of soldiers put hors de com- 
bat since the day of landing was 2300, 
of which number 490 were killed, and 
1900 seut to the hospitals. 

The substance of the Convention be- 
tween the General-in-Chief of the French 
army and the Dey of Algiers, is, that the 
fort of the Casauba, all the other forts 
depending on Algiers, and the purt of 
that city, were to be delivered up to the 
French troops. The Dey of Algiers to 
have his liberty, and the possession of 
every thing that belongs to him person- 
ally, and to retire with his family to the 
place which he shall fix upon; all the 
soldiers to have the same advantages 
and protection. The exercise of the 
Mahometan religion to remain free. 
The liberty of the inhabitants of all 
classes, their religion, their commerce, 
their industry, to be inviolate; their 
women to be respected. 

It appears that the most perfect sub- 
mission has been the consequence of the 
surrender of Algiers. The Bey of Ti- 
tery sent in his submission by his son, 
sixteen years old, and the following day 
presented himself before the victorious 
General. The latter consented to let 
him remain in his government, upon 
paying the same tribute as the Dey. 

Admiral Duperre’s despatch, dated 
before Algiers, July 3, stated that the 
whole fleet was that day engaged for two 
hours under the continued fire of the 
enemy’s artillery. The Dey and all un- 
married Turks resident in Algiers, have 
been obliged to leave the territory; 
and the Dey, with about 100 of his 
friends and attendants, has embarked 
for Naples. 


ITALY. 


The famous Grotto of Neptune, one 
of the wonders of the cascade of Tivoli, 
is now dry. The course of the river 
Anio, which formerly precipitated it- 
self into this grotto with a deafening 
noise, has been turned into another di- 
rection; so that, by means of stairs cut 
in the rock, and of wovden bridges 
placed at certain points, persons can 
now descend to the bottom. The cas- 
cade, augmented by the waters of the 
Grotto of Neptune, is much improved, 
and can be seen by means of the change 
from various points, and at different 
heights, thereby rendering the effect 
more picturesque. 
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TURKEY. 


The principal chiefs of Bosnia Herz- 
zovina, a part of Macedonia and Alba- 
nia, have organized themselves into a 
confederation for resisting the encroach- 
ments of Russia. They will acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the Grand 
Se:gnor, if he consents to give up the 
new political anu military systems and 
institutions he has introduced into the 
empire; renounces the military costume 
and discipline of the Franks, resumes 
the turban, throws aside the cap worn 
by the christian slaves, and restores the 
ever victorious Janissaries. The insur- 
gents declare they will never recede 
from these bases, and the same princi- 
ples appear to prevail in all the chief 
towns of Turkey. To this end com- 
mittees have been formed at Seraglio, 
in Bosnia; at Pristina, in the Arnaou- 
thlik: at Fotchia, Gasco Scodia, El- 
bossan, Berat, Janina, Larissa, Jacova, 
Kuptuli-Vardar, and Sarnocovo. The 
Servians, although partly emancipated 
hy the treaty of Adrianople, have con- 
curred in the plan. . 
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SOUTH AMERICA, 


Affairs have at length taken a decided 
turn in Columbia. General Bolivar, 
seeing himself to be an object of unex- 
tinguishable jealousy to his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and unable otherwise to prove 
the disinterestedness of his motives, has 
formally announced his resolution to 
hold himself free of any share in the 
Government. On the 27th of April he 
addressed to the congress, sitting at Bo- 
gota, a modest and unpretending mes- 
sage, in which he says the good of the 
country alone exacts from him the sa- 
crifice of withdrawing himself for ever 
from the land which gave him birth, 
that his presence may not become an 
impediment to the happiness of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

To this message the Congress replied 
on the 30th of April, that it saw in this 
proceeding on the part of Gen. Bolivar, 
a new proof of his disinterested devo- 
tion to his country, and an additional 
claim to the glory with which his name 
would be handed down to posterity. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 


Want and misery appear to be on the 
increase in many parts of Ireland.— 
In several districts of the Queen’s 
County the lower orders are actually 
perishing from famine. They have been 
tempted into the commission of outrages 
by their distress, and their proceedings 
are now assuming a most dangerous 
character from a secret system of organi- 
zation which seems to regulate them. 
The distress in the northern suburbs 
of Dublin equals in intensity that which 
has been felt in most parts of Ireland. 
In Howth, Baldoyle, and Clontarf, the 
population have been in the most dread- 
ful state of destitution. Above 4,000 
wretched creatures, young and old, of 
both sexes, have been employed by the 
relief committee of Limerick breaking 
stones on various roads and bye streets 
of the city. For three weeks past many 
families in the county of Leitrim con- 
trived to subsist upon herbs and nettles. 

July 2.—The noble spire of the church 
at Rotherham (represented in our Maga- 
zine for last September) was struck by 
lightning. Having been upwards of 63 


yards high, it has long been the pride 
of the town and the admiration of 
strangers ; but it is much feared that 
the injury received has so materially 


displaced eight or ten yards of the upper 
part, from its centre, that it will be ne- 
cessary to take it down. 

The history of the spurs worn by the 
** Herald” at the proclamation of his 
Majesty at Eweter, is somewhat curious. 
Mr. Baker, an ironmonger in the High- . 
street of that city, had purchased 
them in a lot of old iron by weight at 
one farthing per pound. On their 
being polished for the ceremony, they 
proved to be silver, decorated with a 
fleur-de-lis, and worth, as old silver, up- 
wards of 31. 

The property of the late Sir C. Haw- 
kins, bart., in S¢. Ives, and which se- 
cures the purchaser a seat in Parliament 
for the borough, was lately sold by auc- 
tion in London for the sum of 57,2001. 
It is reported that the purchaser is the 
Marquess of Cieveland. 

July 19.—Some months ago the three- 
fold crime of rape, robbery, and murder, 
attended by circumstances most disgust- 
ingly horrible, was committed by two 
carters named Thomson and Dobie, near 
the village of Gilmerton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. The unfortu- 
nate victim of their unnatural brutality 
was a Woman named Paterson, whom 
the monsters had induced to ride in 
their cart; and after the perpetration 
of this foul crime, they threw her into 
the roa’, where she was afterwards found 
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nearly dead. They were this day tried at 
Edinburgh in the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, with closed doors,. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty against both 
the parties. After the verdict had been 
received, Lord Moncrieff observed, that 
the case was one which it ‘* beggared all 
power of language to describe, and all 
terms of condemnation to characterize,” 
and Lord Justice Clerk Boyle declared, 
in passing sentence, that ‘no words he 
could use were capable of worthily de- 
scribing the unparalleled brutality and 
wickedness of so foul acrime.” When 
his Lordship was proceeding to direct 
the bodies of the criminals to be given 
for dissection, Dubie exclaimed—‘* My 
Lord, it is a grand thing that you canna 
dissect the soul !” 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
His Majesty Wiiliam the Fourth. 

His Majesty, since his accession to the 
Throne, has been rendering himself ex- 
tremely popular, by his frequently ap- 
pearing in public, and conducting him- 
self with great condescension and affa- 
bility towards all around him. 

On the 19th his Majesty inspected the 
Coldstream Guards on the parade in St. 
James’s Park, accompanied by the royal 
Dukes and an immense concourse of 
people. He afterwards held an inves- 
ture of the most ancient and noble or- 
der of the Thistle, when the Duke of 
Sussex was invested with the insignia of 
that Order. At one o'clock the King 
held a court at St. James’s, for the pur- 
pose of receiving addresses from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

On the 20th his Majesty inspected 
the Ist and 2d battalions of the 3d Guards 
on the parade in St. James’s Park. After 
the troops went through their various 
maneeuvres, the officers were separately 
presented to his Majesty, and kissed 
hands. Among’ those present were the 
Dukes of Cumberland, Gloucestér, and 
Wellington ; Princes George of Cumber- 
land, Leopold, Frederick of Prussia, and 
a great number of field officers. After 
the review his Majesty proceeded to 
visit the exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy at Somerset-house. 

On the 2Ist his Majesty, accompanied 
by the Queen, and attended by a nu- 
merous suite, inspected the two regi- 
ments of Life Guards in the Regent’s 
Park. Their Majesties afterwards break- 
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fasted with the Duke of Wellington, at 
Apsley House. About two o’clock his 
Majesty returned to St. James’s Palace, 
and held his first levee since bis acces» 
sion to the throne. 

The 22d of July the King inspected 
the Ist and 2d Battalions of the Grena- 
dier Guards, on the Parade in front of 
the Horse Guards; and afterwards the 
9th (or Queen’s Royal) Lancers, com- 
manded by the Ear) of Rosslyn, 

On the morning of the 26th inst. his 
Majesty had a grand review in Hyde 
Park of the Housebold and other troops, 
consisting of two troops of Horse Ar- 
tillery ; two batteries Foot Artillery; 
Ist and 2d Life Guards; Royal Horse 
Guards 3 Ist, 2d, and 3d battalion of 
Grenadiers; 2d battalion Coldstream 
Guards; Ist and 2d battalion of Third 
Guards; the entire of the Troops under 
the command of Gen, Lord Vise. Com- 
bermere. The whole presented a very 
brilliant sight. 

On the 27th the King attended a review 
of the Artillery and Engineers at Wool- 
wich; after which his Majesty and. at- 
tendants partook of a most elegant de- 
jeuné a la fourchette with the Artillery 
officers. Jn the course of the entertain- 
ments his Majesty, after toasting the 
Royal Artillery, gave ‘the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Army and Navy com- 
bined.” 

On the 28th his Majesty held a levee 
at St. James’s Palace, when great num- 
bers of the nobility and persons of 
distinction had the honour of being pre- 
sented. 

A new street from Waterloo-bridge to 
Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, is to 
be carried into immediate effect. The 
Government give the Marquis of Exeter 
25 0001. for his share of the ground 
which it will occupy, and the Duke of 
Bedford generously contributes 4,000/. 
towards the plan. The Waterloo-bridge 
Company will subscribe as their propor- 
tion 5,000/. The Mercers’ Company 
have at their own cost agreed to carry 
the new street entirely through to Char- 
lotte-street, where, in a direct line 
through Bedford-square, Gower-street, 
by the London University, it will fall 
into the Great North Road. Mr. Arnold, 
the proprietor of the English Opera- 
house, will immediately commence the 


re-erection of bis theatre on a partially 
new Site. 
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PROMOTIONS 


Gazette Promotions. 
July 5. John Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. of 
Chichester, to be a Physician to the house- 
hold of the Duke of Cambridge. 


AND PREFERMENTS, 


July 6. 34 Foot Guards ; Capt. H. Colville 


,to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—s7th Foot. 


Major James Rowan, to be Major—Unat- 
tached; Capt. Lord G, A. Hill, to be Major 
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of Inf.—Garrisons ; Capt. J. C. Griffiths, 
to be Fort-Major at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land —Unattached; Brevet Lieut.-Colonels 
W. Cochrane and D. M‘Dougall, of Nova 
Scotia, and J. F. Love, of New Brunswick, 
to be Majors of Inf. j 

Sir Jastinian Isham, Bart. to be Colonel 
in the Northamptonshire Regular Militia, 
and Langham Rokeby, esq. to be Lieut.-Col. 

July 16. 79th Foot. Brevet Lieut.-Col. 

Duncan M‘Dougall to be Major.—87th Foot, 
Capt. Hon. N. H.C. Massey, to be Major.— 
Ofkcers on the Staff promoted to unat- 
tached Commissions; to be Lieut.-Colonels 
of Infantry—brevet Col. Hon. J. Ramsay ; 
brevet Lieut.-Colonels G. C. D’Aguilar, 
C. Turner, Sir Guy Campbell, bart., C. H. 
Churchill, H. G. Smith, K. Snodgrass, H. B. 
Harris, Lord J. T. K. Somerset, and T. 
Drake.—To be Majors of Infentry; brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonels L. L. Foster, R, Eger- 
ton, W. Stavely, G. Evatt, W. Beresford, 
J. Shaw, T. Noel Harris, brevet Major 
C. Wood. 
- Officers lately removed from Staff situa- 
tions in Ireland, promoted: to unattached 
commissions.—To he Lieut.-Colonels of In- 
fantry ; bravet Col. E, J. O’Brien, and R. 
Owen.—To be Major of Infantry; brevet 
Major J. C. Smith.—Brevet ; Major Alex. 
Campbell, to be Lieut.-Col.— Staff; Major 
W. Marshall, to be Inspecting Field-Officer 
of Militia in Nova Scotia, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 19. Lieut.-Gen. Lord Aylmer, 
K.C.B. to be Governor of Lower and Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
the island of Prince Edward; and Major- 
Gen. George Mackie to be Governor of St. 
Lucia. 

July 20. 68th Foot; Major J. Reed, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—s2d Foot; brevet Major 
Brook Firman to be Major.—Unatteched ; 
to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. brevet Lieut.-Col. 
R. Grant.—To be Majors of Infantry, brevet 
Major Wm. Hanbury Davies, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. John Gurwood, Capt. F. Du Vernet.— 
Staff; brevet Col. W. Beresford to be Per- 
manent Assistant Quartermaster-general ; 
Major H. G. Broke, to be Deputy Quarter- 
master-general in Nova Scotia, with the rank 
of Lieut.-Col. 

July 21. Knighted, Martin Archer Shee, 
Esq. Pres. R. Acad., Jas. South, Esq. of the 
Observatory, Kensington, Wm. Henry Ri- 
chardson, Esq. Sheriff of London, George 
Drinkwater, Esq. Mayor of Liverpool. 

July 22. To be Aide-de-Camps to his 
Majesty for the Militia force, Cols. Sir W. 
W. Wynn, bart., George Earl of Aboyne, 
Lord Dufferin and Claneboye, Thomas 
Wood. 

War Office, July 22. Sir Robert T. Wil- 
son, restored to his rank of Major-Gen., and 
to he Lieut.-General. 

The following officers to take the rank of 
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Brevet as undermentioned:—To be Field 
Marshals in the Army; Generals Sir A. 
Clarke, Right Hon. Sir S. Hulse. 

To be Generals in the Army; Lieut.-Gens. 
Earl of Dalhousie, T. Baker, H. Williams, 
Marquis Conyngham, Hon. Sir A. Hope, 
Sir J. Fraser, P. Heron, J. Ramsay, Sir J. 
D. Broughton, bart., W. Dyott, Sir R. C. 
Ferguson, bart., Sir R. Macfarlane, J. G. 
Crosbie, E. Stack, Hon. J. Brodrick, Sir 
H. Warde, J. Durham, hon. D. Leslie, J. 
M. Kerr, T. Scott, Sir T. H. Turner, C. 
Chowne, Hon. W. Maitland, Lord Crewe, 
Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, Q. J. Freeman, Earl 
of Granard, F. Moore, Viscount Lorton, Sir 
W. H. Clinton. 

To be Lieut.-Generals in the Army; Ma- 
jor-Gens. Sir C, Imhoff, G. Gordon, A. 
Adams, Lord Macdonald, S Need, E. Web- 
ber, T. L’Estrange, C. Craven, J. Fovecux, 
G. K. Dana, J. Moore, Sir H. M. M. 
Vavasour, bart., H. R. Knight, S. V. 
Hinde, T. N. Wyndham, T. B. Glezg, Hon. 
J. Ramsay, L. Mosheim, Sir C. Grant, Sir 
J. Lyon, J. Orde, C. B. Egerton, Sir T. 
Beckwith, H. J. Cumming, Sir C. Phillips, 
H. Bruce, T, B. Reynardson, Earl of Ca- 
rysfort, Sir P. Maitland, Hon. E. Capel, 
Sir W. Sheridan, bart., G. B. Mundy, Hon. 
Sir R. W. O'Callaghan, Sir J. Keane, Lord 
G. Beresford, R. Campbell, R. Balfour, 
Earl of Carnwath, J. Cuming, Sir C. Hal- 
kett, Sir H Bunbury, bart. Sir H. Lowe, 
Sir Fred. Adams, Sir R. H. Vivian, bart. 

To be Major-Generals in the Army ; Col, 
R. Ellice, Sir J. Buchan, N. M-Leod, M. C. 
O'Connel, J. P. Murray, Sir H. Gough, 
J. Macdonnell, L. Moore, A. Pilkington, 
J. Gardiner, G@. Middlemore, Sir W. Wil- 
liams, J. Lomax, J. W. Sleigh, A. Nesbitt, 
W. G. Davy, C. W. Maxwell, C. Ashworth, 
A. Campbell, M. Napier, J. Wardlaw, J, 
Yates, J. Kearney, E. J. O’Brien, T. Foster, 
Hon. J. Ramsay, J. A. Farquharson, R.Owen, 
A. G. R. Norcott, C. Bruce, J. F. Fitz- 
Gerald, A. B. Clifton, W. Stewart, W. C. 
Eustace, Lord Greenock, E. Lindsay, Sir A. 
Leith, J. Ross, Count F. Rivarola, Sir J. 
Browne, Hon. Sir R. L. Dundas, Lord R. 
Manners, Hon. H. Arbuthnott, Sir R. Ar- 
buthnott, G. G.C. L’Estrange, T. Pearson, 
D. L. Gilmour, Sir G. H. B. Way, Sir J. 
Douglass, J. Waters, W. Macbean, Sir W. 
P. Carroll, the Right Hon. Sir H. Hardinge, 
Sir G. Elder, W. Cotton, J. Clitherow, 
J. Hanbury, 

To be Colonels in the Army.—Lieut.- 
Colonels W. Smith, J. Watling, M. Mar- 
ston, Sir F. H. Doyle, bart., H. Yonge, W. 
Gray, E. Darley, J. R. Ward, H. Williams, 
W. V. Hompesch, C. Hamilton, J. Daniell, 
W. W. Blake, Sir E.Miles, G. Teesdale, 
guards; W. H. K. Erskine; G. J. Reeves, 
M.Mahon, Hon. H. Murray, J. M. Everard, 
J. Grey, G. Wyndham, A. Cameron; Sir J, 
Wilson, T. K. Burke; T. Dalmer, Sir HB. 
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Watson, E. Walker, T. Evans, J. Johnson, 
A.Maclaine, W.G. M‘Gregor, J. Hay, W, 
Wood, W. Warre, C. A. & Court, C. G. 
d’ Aguilar, J. G. Cuyler, G. O'Malley, N. 
Ramsay, P. D’Arcey, J. Gillies, E. R. J, 


Cotton, C. Turner, W. F. B. Loftus, F. S. 


Tidy, G. Burrell, J. Farrer, R. Ross, T. B. 
Aylmer, J. M‘Dermott, H. J. Riddell, R.G. 
Elrington, H. C. E, V. Graham, J. Ready, 
C. A. Vigoureux, Sir J. A. Hope, Sir R. J. 
Harvey, Sir E. K. Williams, H. Sullivan, 
B. Camac, R. M‘Douall, H. John, R. Arm- 
strong, A. Brown, R. Waller, Sir F. Stovin, 
Sir G. Campbell, bart., R. G. Hare, A. 
Thompson, J. W. Mallet, M. Clifford, F. G, 
Heriot, S. Rice, W. F. P. Napier, J. Duffy, 
M. Lindesay, H.Daubeny, D. Mercer, F. M. 
Milman, J. Reeve, J. Tonson, W. A. Gor- 
don, S. A. Goodman, T. Kenah. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army.— 
Majors J. Moore, J. Jones, C. Milner, W. 
Faweett, J. Phillott, M. Close, M. Ryan, 
W. H. Taynton, F. Elwin, W. M. Morrison, 
W. H. Lapslie, T. Hole, J. Peat, M. A. 
Bozon, H. Cameron, H. White, E. Carly- 
on, G. G. Cochrane, P. Campbell, 'T. Weare, 
T. Burke, J. Bogle, A. Todd, R. Campbell, 
H. Cameron, J. Creighton, W. S. Forbes, 
W. Vincent, B. Stone, T. S. Nicolls, D. 
O'Kelly, C. H. Smith, G. A. Eliot, James 
Jenkin, James Lewis Basden, D. Campbell, 
J.P. Oates, E. T. Fitzgerald, C. Pratt, G. 
Spottiswoode, J. Harvey, L. Gray, C. Camp- 
bell, H. Obins, G. Tovey, J. Horton, J. 
Laing, E. A. Angelo, J. Bradish, R. Jones, 
J. Campbell, D. M:Neil, G. S. Thwaites, 
W. Sall, S. Bircham, S. Colberg, R. Hil- 
liard, Lord R.Kerr, J.S. Lindesay,G.Bunce, 
N. Brutton, W. Morris, R. Rechfort, J. 
M‘Mahon, D. O'Donoghue, J. Jerrard, R. 
Terry, J. T. Whelan, A. Morris, G, Elliott. 

To be Majors in the Army.—Captains M. 
M‘Leod Tew, J. J. Hollis, A. Mackenzie, 
J. Proctor, R. Hunt, E. Charleton, C. Ben- 
nett, B. Halfhide, R. Mulien, J. Bent, F. 
Heatley, J. H. Phelps, J. Rivers, H. Pratt, 
J. Henderson, H. Wellman, W. North, W. 
Smith, E. Renuick, D. J. Macqueen, G. A. 
Delhoste, P. S. Norman, S. Wo:kman, R. 
J. Denham, C. S. O'Meara, J. Swinburne, 
R. Moore, J. Garvock, R. S. Aitchison, J. 
W. Nunn, C.Schaw, J.Toungue, J. Johnson, 
W. S. Bertrand, R. Jebb, J. Fitzgerald, J. 
H. Barnett, P. Lowen, R. Hammill, P.Dun- 
can, M. M'Gregor, J. Kitson, H. Hawkins, 
E. E. Hill, F. Fuller, B. Jackson, D. E. 
Johnson, S. Noel, G. Ingham, G, Macpher- 
son, T. S. Beghie, J. J. Anderson, A. F. 
Barbaul!, R. N. Crosse, T. Pardoe, S. Ken- 
nedy, G. E. Jones, P. Baylee. 

To be Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty with 
the rank of Colonel.—Sir R. Gardiner, J. 
Fremantle, Lord G. W. Russel, E. Wyn- 
yard, J. Fergusson, T. W. Brotherton, Sir 
A. J. Dalrymple, bart. Sir J. H. Reynell, 


W. Smelt, A. Creagh, J. R. Arnold, W. ° 


Wemyss, G. Fitzclarence. 
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The foliowing officers of the Royal Ar- 
tillery and Royal Engineers to take rank by 
brevet :— 

To be Lieut.-Generals in the Army.— 
Major-Gens. J. Humphrey, H. Eustace, 
Lord Bloomfield, G. Cookson. 

To beMajor-Generals—Colonels E.Pritch- 
ard, J. Viney, R. Beevor, J. Shorthall, R. 
Legg, R. Crawford, 

To be Colonels.—Lieut.-Cols. P. Ket- 
tlewell, F. Coulson, R. Uniacke, G. Irving, 
Sir J. May, J. F. Burgoyne, C. W. Pasley, 
Sir H. de Ross, Sir C. F. Smith, C. G. Elli- 
combe, H. Goldfinch, J. W. Smith. 

To be Lieut.-Colonels.—Majors W. M. 
G. Colebrook, 'T. Tidall. 

To be Majors.—Captains J. Darby, S. 
Rudyerd, W. Bentham, C. C. Dansey, D. 
Bissett, A. F. Crawford, H. W. Gordon, J. 
Oldfield, M. C. Dixon, R. King, W. D. 
Jones, P. D. Calder, F. Arabin, C. Dixon, 
R. B. Hunt, C. Cruttenden, P. Faddy, J. B. 
Harris, W. H. Slade, W. Wylde, C. E. Gor- 
don, J. Harper, W. E. Maling, P. W. Wal- 
ker, A. Maclachlan, T. Scott, C. Blachley, 
J. Longley, H. R. Moor, H. G. Jackson. 

The fullowing officers of the Royal Ma- 
rines to take the rauk, by brevet, as under- 
mentioned :— 

To be Major-General.—Col. G. E. Vini- 
combe. 

To be Lieut.-Colonels.—Majors N. H. 
English, R. Bunce, and T. Adair. 

To be Majors.—Captains R. Parry, R. 
White, J. Maughan, R. Owen, A. K. Col- 
ley, F. G. G. Lee, J. S. Smith, J. S. Pilcher, 
J. R. Hore, T. L. Lawrence, E. S. Mercer, 
R. S. Wilkinson, T, Mitchell, J. Moore, 
Joseph Williams (1), W. Walker, F. Wa- 
ters, W. Taylor, J. M‘Callum, T. Lemon. 

The 9th regiment of light dragoons to 
assume the title of the 9th (or Queen’s 
royal) lancers. 


Admiralty Office, July 22. 


Admirals of the Red, Lord Gambier and 
Sir C. M. Pole, to be Admirals of the Fleet. 

Admirals of the White, J. Wickey, esq. ; 
J. Fish, esq.; Sir J. Knight, Sir E. Thorn- 
borough, S. Edwards, esq.; Sir J. Sau- 
maurez, bart.; T. Drury, esq., the Earl of 
Northesk, Visc. Exmouth, Sir I.Coffin, bart., 
J. Aylmer, esq., to be Admirals of the Red. 

Admirals of the Blue, Sir J. Wells, Sir 
G. Martin, Sir W. S. Smith, T. Sotheby, 
esq., Sir H. Nicholls, Sir H. Sawyer, Sir 
D. Gould, Sir R. G. Keats, the Hon. Sir R 
Stopford, M. Robinson, esq., Sir T. Foley, 
Sir C. Tyler, Sir M. Dixon; and Vice-Ad- 
mirals of the Red, I.G. Manley, esq., E. 
Crawley, esq., to be Admirals of the White. 

Vice-Admirals of the Red, Sir T. Wil- 
liams, Sir W. Hargood, J. Ferrier, esq., Sir 
R. Moorsom, Sir C, Hamilton, bart., Hon. 
H. Curzon, Sir L. W. Halsted, Sir H. B. 
Neale, bart., Sir J. S. Yorke, Hon. Sir A. K. 
Legge, the Earl of Galloway, Sir F. Laforey, 
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bart., Sir P. C. Durham, Sir I. Pellew, 
Sir B. H. Carew, Lord A. Beauclerk, W. 
Taylor, esq., Sir T. B. Martin; and Vice- 
Admirals of the White, J. Lawford, esq., 
F. Sotheron, esq., to be Adms. of the Blue. 

Vice-Admirals of the White, Sir W. J. 
Hope, Lord H. Paulet, C. W. Paterson, 
esq., iRght Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, J. Car- 
posters esq., R. Barton, esq., Sir G. Moore, 

1. H. Scott, esq., J. Hanwell, esq., Sir H. 
W. Bayntun, Sir R. King, bart., E. G. 
Colpoys, esq., E. J. Foote, esq., Sir R. Lee, 
P. Halkett, esq., P. Stephens, esq., hon. C. 
E. Fleming ; and Vice- Admirals of the blue, 
Sir W. Hotham, Sir P. Malcolm, Sir J. 
Gore, J. Harvey, esq., Hon. Sir H. Hotham, 
to be Vice-Admirals of the Red. 

Vice-Admirals of the Blue, Sir J. Rowley, 
bart., Sir E. Codrington, G. Parker, esq., 
R. Plampin, esq., Hon. Sir H. Blackwood, 

rt., J. E. Douglas, esq., Vise. Torrington, 

- Donnelly, esq. Sir J. P. Beresford, bart., 
T. Eyles, esq. T. Le-M. Gosselin, esq., Sir 
C. Rowley, R. Rolles, esq., W. Locke, esq., 
Sir D. Milne, J. Young, esq. ; and Rear- 
Admirals of the Red, Sir R. W. Otway, R. 
Dacres, esq., W. Windham, esq., S. Peard, 
esq., and E. Fellowes, esq., to be Vice-Ad- 
mirals of the White. 

Rear-Admirals of the Red, W. T. Lake, 
esq., Sir C. Ogle, bart., H. Raper, esq., 
Sir W. C. Fahie, Sir G. Eyre, R. Lambert, 
esq., R. D. Oliver, esq., M. Dobson, esq., 
T. Boys, esq., Sir J. Talbot, J. R. D. Tolle- 
mache, esq., J.Giffard, esq., J.West, esq , S. 
Poyntz, esq., Lord Colville, J. Cochet, esq., 
R. Winthrop, esq., H. Digby, esq.; and 
Rear-Admirals of the White, C. Ekins, esq., 
B. W. Page, esq., Hon. P. Wodehouse, T. 
Alexander, esq.; to be Vice-Admirals of the 
Blue. 

’ Rear-Admirals of the White, A. Smith, 
esq., Sir E. Berry, bart., Lord M. R. Kerr, 
T. Harvey, esq., R. H. Moubray, esq. H. R. 
Glynn, esq., J. Bligh, esq., Sir E. Hamil- 
ton, bart., ‘IT. Baker, esq., S. Sutton, esq., 
Sir R. Laurie, bart., W. H. Gage, esq., J. 
Maitland, esq., J. Walker, esq., Hon. Sir C. 
Paget, R. Worsley,:esq. ; and Rear-Adms. 
of the Blue, A. P. Hollis, esq., Sir H. 
Heathcote, Sir E. W. Owen, G. Scott, esq., 
T. Dundas, esq., G. Fowke, esq., R. H. 
Pearson, esq., to be Rear-Adms. of the Red. 

Rear-Admirals of the Blue, J. T. Rodd, 
esq., Sir T. M. Hardy, bart., W. Cumber- 
Jand, esq., Sir G. E. Hammond, bart., R. 
Honyman, esq., V. V. Ballard, esq., H. 
Downman, esq., Hon. T. B. Capel, T. Manby, 
esq., Lord J. O’Bryen, R. Matson, esq., J. 
Mackellar, esq., C. Adam, esq. to be Rear- 
Admirals of the White. 

The under-mentioned Captains, to be Flag 
Officers of his Majesty’s Fleet : 

J. Stiles, esq., W. Granger, esq., J. C. 
White, esq., A. Drummond, esq., R. Hall, 
esq., R. Lioyd, esq., Sir T. Livingston, bart., 
L.. Hardiman, esq. J. S. Héiton, esq. E. 
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Brace, esq., to be Rear-Admirals of the 
White.—Sir J. Brenton, bart., F.W.Austen, 
esq., P. Campbell, esq., N. Thompson, esq., 
E. S. Dickson, esq., T. J. Malling, esq., J. 
A. Ommanney, esq., H. Stuart, esq., Z. 
Mudge, esq., H. Hill, esq., A. W. Schom- 
berg, esq., E. D. King, esq., H. Vansittart, 
esq., G. Mundy, esq., G. Sayer, esq., Sir 
P. B. V. Broke, bart., F. L. Maitland, esq., 
F, Warren, esq., J. Carthew, esq., J. Brough- 
ton, esq., Hon. G. H. L. Dundas, W. Parker, 
esq., Sir R. T. Ricketts, bart., Sir C. Dash- 
wood, to be Rear-Admirals of the Blue. 

W. Skipsey, esq., the Hon. F. P. Irby, 
Sir C. Cole, bart., and the Hon. D. P. Bou- 
verie, to be Colonels in the Royal Marines. 

Vice-Adm. Sir J. P. Beresford, to hoist 
his flag in the Prince Regent, as Commander- 
in-Chief at Sheerness and the North Sea, 
Capt. J. W. Deans Dundas to be Captain ; 
Capt. Markham to H. M. ship- Briton; 
Comm. Glasscock to H. M. ship Orestes ; 
Capt. Tobin, C. B. to H. M. yatcht Prince 
Regent; Capt. Vincent, R. N. to the Wil- 
liam and Mary yatcht. 

July 27. Major-Gen. John Macdonald 
to be Adjutant-gen., Col, G. Fitzclarence; 
Deputy Adj.-gen. 

July 24. The King has made the fol- 
lowing changes in his Household from that 
of his late Brother : 

Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Jersey; Vice 
Chamberlain, Earl of Belfast; Private Sec. 
to His Majesty, Lt.-Gen. Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, G.CB; Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
Major-Gen. Wheatley; Master of the 
Robes, Adm. Sir Charles Pole, Bt. G-C.B.; 
Groom of the Robes (having rank as Groom 
of the Bedchamber), Capt. Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, R. N.; Chief Equerry and Clerk 
Marshal,Major-Gen,SirA. Barnard, K.C.B., 
K.C. H.; Equerries, Sir Philip Sidney, 
K. C. H., Lt.-Col. Fred. Fitzclarence, Lt.- 
Col. Sir Aug.. D’Este, K. C. H., the Hon. 
J. K. Erskine; Lords of the Bedchamber, 
Lord James O’Bryen, and the Marq. of 
Hastings (vice Earl of Harrington and Visc. 
Lake) ; Grooms of the Bedchamber, Henry 
Hope, Esq. and Sir Hussey Vivian (vice 
Earl of Mountcharles and Gen. Sir Wm. 
Keppel); Extra Groom, Hon. Sir R. 
Spencer, K. C. H. ; Physicians in Ordinary, 
the President of the College for the time 
being, Sir H. Halford, Sir 6. Blane, Sir M. 
Tierney ; Extraordinary, Drs. Maton, War- 
ren, Sir J. Macgregor, Mac Michael, J.R. 
Hame; to the Household, Dr. Francis 
Hawkins ; Librarian, Dr. Macmichael. 

July 23. The Hon. A. E. P. Graves, to 
be Page of Honour to his Majesty, vice J. 
H. Hudson, Esq. 

Tue Queen’s Housenorp. 

Lord Chamberlain, Earl Howe; Vice 
Chamberlain, Hon. Fred. Cathcart ; Mis- 
tress of the Robes, Duchess dow. of Leeds; 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, March. of West- 
meath, Countess of Mayo, March, Wellesley, 
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March. of Ely, Countess Brownlow, Lady 
Clinton ; Principal Bedehamb. woman, Lady 
Caroline Wood ; Bedeh. women, Lady Wm. 
Russell, Lady Isabella Wemyss, Hon. Mrs. 
Berkeley Paget, Hon, Mrs. a dow, Lady 
Bedingfeld, Lady Gore, Miss Wilson, resi- 
dent; Maids of Honour, Misses Olivia de 
Roos, Hope Johnstone, Boyle, Eden, F, 
Sneyd, Mitchell; Gent. Ushers of Privy- 
eh. Capt. G. Pechell, R. N., Lt.-Col. Sir 
Geo. Hoste, Capt. Vincent, R. N.; Daily 
Waiters, Lt.-Col. J.. Wilson,. Hon. G. 
Strangeways, Capt. Stanhope, R. N. ; Quar- 
terly Waiters, Capt. Henry Murray, Mr. 
Richard Cumberland, Major Wright ; ‘Trea- 
surer, John Barton, Esq.; Attorney-gen. 
W.Horne, Esq.; Solic.-gen. John Williams, 
Esq. ; Master of the Horse, the Earl of Er- 
rol; first Equerry, Col. Macdonell ; Equer- 
ries, Capt. Usher, R. N. Lt.-Col. Fox; 
Pages of Honour, Hon. Chas. Grimston, 
Mr. Munday; Physicians in Ordinary, Sir 
H. Halford, Dr. C. M. Clarke; Extraordi- 
nary, Drs. Southey; Turner, Locock ; Sur- 
geon, and to the Household, Rob. Keate, 
Esq.; Extraordinary, Mr. Arnold; Apothe- 
cary, Mr. Davis; to the Household, Mr. 
Brande. 





The Marq. of Cholmondeley to be deputy 
Great Chamberlain of England; vice Lord 
Gwydir (the coheiresses undertaking the 
duties of the office in alternate reigns). 

John Leslie Foster LL.D. to be one of 
the Baians of the Exchequer of Ireland. 


Promotious.— Births.—Marriages, 


(July, 


The Duke of Sussex has been elected « 
Knight of the Thistle. 

William King of Wurtemburg has been 
elected a Knight of the Garter. 


EccresiastTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. P. Hunt, D. C. L. to be Dean of Pe- 
terborough. 

Rev. P. Bliss, D.C. L. Avening R. co. 
Gloe. 

Rev. T.C. Boone, Kensworth V. Herts. 

Rev. G. Gleed, Chalfont St. Peter's V. 
Bucks. 

Rev. T. B. Gwyn, St. Ishmael’s V. co. Carm. 

Rev. W. A. Keppel, Brampton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Lever, Tullamore V. eo. Meath. 

Rev.D. Macfarlane, Church of Renfrew,N.B. 

Rev. T. G. Penn, Edington and Chilton- 
super-Polden CC. Somersetshire. 

Rev. E, J. Phipps, Stoke Lane C. Somerset. 

Rev. J.T. Powell, Stretton Dunsmore V. co. 
Warw. 

~— R. Wallace, St. Michael’s ch. at Dum- 
ries. 

Rev. E.O. Wingfield, Tickencote R. Rutland. 

Rev. J. Gunn, chaplain to the Duke of 
Sussex. 





Civit PrererMeENTs. 
Rev. W. B. Hall, to be Head Master of 
aj Grammer School, Derbyshire. 
Rev. W. Hazel, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Portsmouth. 
Rev. F. Smith, Mathematical Professor in 
the E. I. College at Haileybury. 


nnidpoune 
BIRTHS. 


June 21. The lady of Sir F. Sykes, bart. 
a dau, 30. At Brussels, Lady Blantyre, 
of twins. A few days ago, at Eaton So- 
con, Beds, the lady of John Wood, esq. 
M. P. a dau. 

July 1. At Beverley, the lady of Major 
James Bell, a son. The wife of Capt. 
Henniker, R.N. of Ashdown Park, a dau. 
3. In Brook-st, the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, 
of a dau.——4. The wife of Lee Steere, esq. 
of Hale House, Surrey, a son. i. 2 
Durham, the wife of the Rev. James Raine, 
a son. At Birdhuret, Croydon, the wife 




















of Lt.-Col. Jas. Tod, a son. Mrs. H. 
Hely Hutchinson, a dau. 12. The lady 
of Sir Wm. Heathcote, Bart. a son. 16. 
Lady Emily Pusey, a son. 18. The Vise. 
Stormont, a dau. The Visc. Mandeville, 
a dau. 19. At Sutton, Surrey, the wife 
of William Morgan, esq. jun. a son. 20. 
At Marks Hall, Essex, the wife of W. P. 
Honywood, esq. M.P.ason. At Suttons, 
Essex, the lady of Sir C. Smith, Bart. a dau. 
At Boundes Park, Middlesex, Lady 
Hardinge, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 2 


June 17. At Richmond, the Rev. Charles 
Edw. Kennaway, second son of Sir John 
K, Bart. to Emma, fourth dau. of Hon. and 
Rev. Gerard T. Noel. 28. At Dieppe, 
Monsieur de Meri, Baron de la Canergue, 
to Isabella Lucy, dau. of late Rev. Walter 
Johnson. : 

July 1, At Powerstock, Dorset, Edward 
Gilbert, Esq. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, to 
Elizabeth Sophia, eldest dau. of Rev. W. 
Bewsher, D. D.: At Bishops Tawton, 
the Rev. Thomas Hulton, Rector of Gay- 








wood, Norf. to Anne, eldest dau.‘ of Chas. 
Chichester, Esq. of Hall, Devon. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas Warre, Esq. 
to Anna, dau. of late Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

At Boreham, Essex, Edw. Widdring- 
ton Riddell, Esq. 15th Hussars, second son 
of Ralph R. Esq. of Felton Park, North- 
umb. to Catherine, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Stapleton, Esq. of Richmond, Yorsksh.—§ 
At Camberwell, the Rev. Stephen Donne, 
of Oswestry, to Mary Hannah, eldest dau. 
of John Horner, Esq. 
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=i 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


June 26. At the Castle of Windsor, 
in the 68th year of his age, and the 
1ith of his reign, George the Fourth, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith; King of Hanover, 
Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh ; 
Sovereign of the Orders of the Garter, 
Bath, Thistle, St. Patrick, the Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, and the Ionian 
Order of St. Michael and St. George ; 
Knight of the St. Esprit in France, the 
Golden Fleece and Charles III. in Spain, 
Maria Theresa in Austria, St. Anne, 
Alexander Newski, and Black Eagle in 
Russia, the White Eagle in Poland, 
Gustavus Vasa in Sweden, William in 
the Netherlands, St. Hubert in Bavaria, 
Pedro in the Brazils ; D.C.L. F.R.S. and 
S. A. &e. &e. 

George- Angustus-Frederick, the eld- 
est child of King George the Third, and 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was 
born Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, 
Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord 
of the Isles, and High Steward of Scot- 
land. His birth took place at St. 
James’s-paJace, on the forty-eighth 
anniversary of the accession of the 
House of Brunswick to the English 
throne, Aug. 12, 1762, in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
great officers of state, and a_ large 
concourse of lords and ladies. The 
King, who was waiting in the adjoining 
room, gave the bearer of the intelli- 
gence a £500 bank-bill, Just after the 
joyful event was announced, a long pro- 
cession passed under the palace win- 
dows, conveying a large quantity of 
bullion captured in the Spanish frigate 
Hermione. This occurrence was re- 
garded as propitious, and excited the 
delight of the populace to enthusiasm. 

On the 17th of the same month the 
new heir-apparent was created by pa- 
tent Prince of Wales and Earl of Ches- 
ter. His baptism took place in the 
council chamber at St. James on the 8th 
of September following, when the spon- 
sors were, his great-uncle William- 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland, his 
uncle Adolphus-Frederick Prince of 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz (whose proxy 
was William Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Chamberlain), and his grandmother 
Augusta Princess dowager of Wales. 

On the 26th of December, 1765, the 


Prince of Wales was invested by his 
royal father with the Order of the Gar- 
ter, together with the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who, in the preceding year, had 
married his aunt the Princess Augusta. 


-His Royal Highness’s installation did 


not take place until the 25th of June, 
1771, when he was joined in that cere- 
mony by his brother the late Duke of 
York, his uncles, the Dukes of Cumber- 
land, Mecklenburg, and Brunswick, the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Grafton, 
and the Earls of Albemarle and Gower. 
At the early age of three years the 
Prince of Wales received, and, having 
been instructed by his father, replied in 
a few words to an address presented by 
the Society of Ancient Britons ; and in 
1769 a drawing-room was held in his 
name and that of the Princess Royal. 
In the general course of the royal eco- 
nomy, the young Princes were kept in 
the greatest privacy at Kew. In that 
circle was the Prince’s childhood passed 
under the care of Lady Charlotte Finch, 
superintended by the Queen herself, 
until, in 1771, a separate establishment 
was formed for the education of the 
Prince of Wales and his next brother 
the Bishop of Osnaburgh. Robert Earl 
of Holderness was appointed their Go- 
vernor, Mr. Leonard Smelt their Sub- 
governor; Dr. Markham (at the same 
period made Bishop of Chester), and 
the celebrated Dr. Cyril Jackson, both 
of Oxford, undertook the task of tuition. 
These parties continued in office until 
1776, when there was a total change. 
Lord Bruce (the late Earl of Ailesbury) 
was for one week the Governor; but on 
the 8th of June it was announced that 
“*the King has been pleased to appoint 
his Grace George Duke of Montagu to 
be Governor; Richard Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, Preceptor; 
Lieut.-Col. George Hotham, Sub - Go- 
vernor ; and the Rev. William Arnald, 
B.D. Sub-Preceptor, to their Royal 
Highnesses George-Augustus-Frederick 
Prince of Wales, and Prince Frederick 
Bishop of Osnaburg.” Bishop Hurd and 
Mr. Arnald were both Cambridge men. 
Previously to this change Carlton-house 
had been repaired and fitted up for the 
young Princes; a stated sum, by way of 
privy-purse, was given to each, and a 
weekly account of expenditure returned. 
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At the end of 1781 the Prince lost the 
companionship of his brother, the late 
Duke of York, who was then sent 
abroad in order to complete his military 
education. The close attachment which 
had grown in childhood, continued, how- 
ever, unabated during every period of 
their joint lives. 

The system which the King had 
adopted for the education of his son 
was highly beneficial while it was in 
operation, and so far as sound scholar- 
ship was concerned. Confining the 
Prince to his studies with almost mo- 
nastic seclusion and severity, it caused 
his ready mind to accumulate an un- 
usual store of valuable knowledge. But 
no sooner did its operation cease, than 
it was found to produce effects which its 
royal author, and his noble and reverend 
agents, were the first to discern and de- 
plore. It bad too long shut out the 
world from the view of the Prince, aud, 
by not graduating his advance towards 
the public scenes of life, rendered those 
scenes, when at last he was at liberty 
to survey them as he pleased, too novel 
and enchanting, too luxuriant aud over- 
powering. His tutors and governors 
had scarcely loosened the rein, before 
they were required altogether to drop 
it; numbers of a perfectly opposite cha- 
racter were in waiting to celebrate his 
freedom, and administer to his gratifica- 
tion and delight. Among them were 
certain individuals, celebrated for the 
splendour of their talents and vices, and 
in their earliest intercourse with the 
Prince, much more ready to corrupt his 
morals by the one, than to enlarge and 
elevate his mind by the other. 

Here we must look for the origin of 
those painful misunderstandings which 
took piace between the Sovereign and 
the Heir Apparent. The early friends of 
the Prince were in avowed opposition to 
his Majesty’s Government, and svon in- 
fused their hatred of Ministers and their 
jealousy of the King into the unsuspect- 
ing mind and susceptible heart of their 
illustrious protegé. On political grounds 
alone the King had reason to be in- 
censed at their influence over his son; 
but when to this was added the moral 
injury they were inflicting on one whom 
the pious father wished above all things 
to train for God and bis country, it 
cannot surprise, that, wounded by their 
arts in his royal, his paternal, and chris- 
tian feelings, he should have set his face 
as a flint against the men, and treated 
with rigour the son who had made them 
his companions and friends. 

On the Prince attaining his majority, 
in 1783, he was appointed a Colonel in 
the army, the highest military rank his 
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father ever allowed him to hold. The 
ceremonial of his intruduction into the 
House of Lords by bis uncle the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Portland, will be seen in our 
vol. Lui. p.976. At the same time a 
message from the King desired the 
Commons to provide for his Royal High- 
ness a suitable income, and a sum suffi- 
cient for the formation of an establish- 
ment appropriate to his station. For 
the latter purpose 60,000/, was granted ; 
and for the former the annual sum of 
50,000/., being only one-half of what 
bad been allowed to his grandfather 
when money was of greater value. The 
narrowness of this provision was con- 
demned by one party as likely to lead 
to great incenvenience ; and applauded 
by another as showing a proper regard 
to the already intolerable burdens of the 


people. One portion of the Cvalition 
ministry who were then in power, 
warmly argued for an allowance of 


100,000/. a year. The Prince himself 
interposed, and insisted that the settle- 
ment should be left solely to the discre- 
tion of the Sovereign. The Prince’s ex- 
penditure, however, exceeded 64,0002. ; 
and the debts incurred by the altera- 
tions of Carlton House, and other ar- 
rangements, made his total annual out- 
Jay in money and credit fully amount to 
100,0002. 

His difficulties increased so fast, that 
three years after bis settlement he ap- 
plied to the King for assistance. A 
schedule of the Prince’s debts was, by 
the King’s command, laid before him ; 
but, whatever might be the nature of 
the document, some of the items were so 
inconsistent with the strict moral prin- 
ciples of George the Third, that the ne- 
gotiation ended in a positive refusal of 
relief, 

A determination was then taken by 
the Prince to live on 10,000/. a year, 
and dedicate 40,000/. annually to the 
Ijquidation of his debts until all were 
discharged. In this resolution, which 
some loudly applauded and others more 
strongly condemned, his Royal High- 
ness strictly persevered for nine mouths. 
But in the session of 1787 the King and 
his ministers were induced to give way 
to the presumed wishes of Parliament ; 
and by the consequent negotiations, a 
promise was given to pay the debts, to 
make allowance for the works at Carl- 
ton House, and to add 10,0002. a year tu 
the Prince’s income; whilst on the other 
side there was a formal engagement to 
abstain from future involvements, 

We now arrive at the memorable dis- 
cussions which arose on the question of 
aregency. The king, whose first at- 
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tack in 1765 had proved him liable to 
the disease of mental alienation, experi- 
enced in 1789 a more serious return of 
the malady. [It found the Government 
unprovided with a remedy. The friends 
of the Prince insisted on his inherent 
abstract right to assume the reins of 
Government. Fox was recalled from a 
tour on the continent to thunder forth 
his eloquent indignation against the 
opposers of the heir apparent. Sheri- 
dan and Burke united their immortal 
powers of oratory in the same cause. 
Yet, against this phalanx of talent, Pitt 
was victorious ; he succeeded in passing 
resolutions that the placing the execu- 
tive power in the Prince’s hands was a 
matter of discretion, not of right; that 
that power should be limited by numer- 
ous restrictions; and, above all, that 
the person and property of the King 
should be confided to the guardianship 
of another—namely, the Queen. The 
Prince accepted the regency on the 
terms dictated by the House of Com- 
mons; but the discussions in the House 
of Lords were not concluded before these 
arrangements were must happily frus- 
trated by the King’s recovery. 

In 1792, when the principles of the 
French revolution bad made such alarm- 
ing progress, that to withstand their in- 
fluence some active demonstrations were 
considered necessary, one of the mea- 
sures adopted by the ministry was a 
royal proclamation for the suppression 
of seditious publications and incendiary 
societies, which the two Houses of Par- 
liamenut were to support by addresses. 
At this anxious period, when most men 
deemed it incumbent upon them to take 
their side, and even the indifferent were 
stimulated to exert themselves in de- 
fence of good order, the Prince, who bad 
so much in prospect to lose, was induced 
for the first time to vote in favour of 
ministers, and moreover for the first 
time to deliver his sentiments in the 
House of Lords. The substance of this 
his maiden speech will be found in our 
vol. LXt p. 1169. United with decided 
assertions that he would support the in- 
tegrity of the constitution, he declared 
—‘ | exist by the love, the friendship, 
and the benevolence of the people, and 
their cause I will never forsake as long as 
I live.’ This speech tended consider- 
ably to restore his popularity. It was 
said to be composed by the Duke of 
Portland. 

In the mean time the Prince of Wales’s 
debts had been again accumulating. 
They urged him to make another appli- 
cation to his father for assistance. The 
King, who entertained the hope that 
marriage might tend to steady and re- 
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form the habits of his Royal Highness, 
replied that it was with that plea alone 
that the country could be brought to 
listen to this repeated demand. After 
considerable hesitation the Prince was 
induced to consent; and the King se- 
lected for the bride his niece the Prin- 
cess Caroline of Brunswick—a most un- 
fortunate choice. 

The marriage ceremony took place in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on the 
8th of April, 1795; when all the royal 
family, except the Duke of York, then 
in. Flanders, were present, and the 
Duke of Clarence gave away the bride. 

On this occasion the revenne of the 
Prince was raised to 125,000/. besides 
the receipts of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
28,0002. for jewels and plate, and 26,0002. 
for the furniture of Carlton House. 

On the 7th January, 1796, the Prin- 
cess of Wales gave birth to a daughter, 
the late Princess Charlotte. The royal 
parents had early evinced a mutual dis- 
taste, and three months after this oc- 
currence a final separation took place, 
and the Princess formed a distinet esta- 
blisiment on Blackheath. 

On the 18th of July, 1796, the Prince 
was appointed Colonel of the 10th light 
dragoons, afterwards made a regiment 
of hussars. 

In 1802 Mr. Manners Sutton, (the 
present Lord Manners,) then Solicitor- 
general to the Prince of Wa!es, moved 
for a committee to enquire into the ap- 
propriation of the arrears of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, the revenues of which, al- 
though of right belonging to the heir 
apparent from the period of his birth, 
had been intercepted by the Crown, 
until the last arrangement of the Prince’s 
income at his marriage. (See Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton’s statement in our vol. 
LXXII. p. 260, and a subsequent debate, 
ibid. p. 566.) The motiun received con- 
siderable support, but was lost by a mi- 
nority of 103 to 160. 

In the following February, however, 
the Prince’s affairs were again brought 
before Parliament ; when Mr. Pitt stated, 
that the amount of his Royal Highness’s 
debts paid off since 1795 to that time 
was 563,195/., and that the residue was 
235,754. which, under the continu- 
ance of the present plan, would be dis- 
charged in July, 1806. He further re- 
marked, that ‘* his Highness had passed 
a fifth part of his life in embarrass- 
ment and obseurity.’” .The minister 


then proposed that an annuity of 60,0001. 
in addition to his income, should be 
granted to the Prince, for three years 
and a half, out of the consolidated fund. 
On this his Royal Highness relinquished 
bis Cornwall claim, Mr. Sheridan re- 
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marking, that “his inducements were 
the glorious uncertainty of the law, (was 
this the first employment of that now 
proverbial expression?) and a wish not 
to add to the burdens of the people.” 

In July of the same year (1803), the 
Prince of Wales addressed a letter to his 
Majesty, requesting, in contemplation 
of the threatened invasion, a military 
command suitable to his rank. This 
the King was pleased to refuse; at the 
same time reminding his son, that, 
‘should the implacable enemy so far 
succeed as to land, you will have an op- 
portunity of showing your zeal at the 
head of your regiment.’’ The royal cor- 
respondence on this occasion the Prince 
(who is said to have been assisted in the 
composition of his letters by Mr. She- 
ridan and Dr. Parr,) thought proper to 
publish, and it will be found in our vol. 
LXXIII. pp. 1172, 1244. His Royal High- 
ness had previously in 1796, when the 
Duke of York was commanding in the 
Netberlands, been refused permission to 
join the Duke, in company with his 
friend Lord Moira. 

On the 2d of May, 1810, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred on the Prince 
of Wales, by diploma, the degree of 
D.C.L. This compliment was probably 
suggested by a present which bis Royal 
Highness bad recently made the Uni- 
versity, of four rolls of papyri from Por- 
tici. (see our vol. Lxxx. i. 230, 439.) 

The final illness of King George the 
Third began early in October, 1810; 
and was first announced to Parlia- 
ment on the 29th of November. A fort- 
night’s adjournment in both houses was 
in the first instance carried. A com- 
mittee was then chosen to examine his 
Majesty’s physicians ; and, after a keen 
discussion, the Regency Bill at length 
became a law on the 5th of February. 
On this the Prince of Wales immediately 
assumed the reins of government, under 
certain restrictions which terminated on 
the Ist of February, 1812. 

As the opposition to the restrictions 
was conducted in concert with the Prince, 
some surprise was manifested on his 
continuance in office of the Perceval Ad- 
ministration. In a letter which was 
published at the time, his Royal High- 
ness apprized Mr. Perceval, “that the 
irresistible impuJse of filial duty and af- 
fection to his beloved and afflicted father, 
leads him to dread that. any act of the 
Regent might, in the smallest degree, 
have the effect of interfering with the 
progress of his Sovereign’s recovery, and 
that this consideration alone dictates the 
decision now communicated to Mr. Per- 
ceval.” Still, when the restrictions ex- 
pired, and the Prince became vested with 
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the full powers of Sovereignty, he did 
not withdraw his confidence from the 
Perceval Administration, 

The assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
May 11, 1812, led Mr. Stuart Wortley to 
move an address, praying his Royal High- 
ness to take such measures as might be 
best calculated to form an efficient Ad- 
ministration. The address was carried 
against Ministers, and the answer re- 
turned was, that his Royal Highness 
would take the address into serious and 
immediate consideration. Expectations 
of a new Ministry were generally enter- 
tained, and the Prince successively gave 
directions to the Marquis Wellesley and 
Lord Moira, to negotiate with Lords 
Grey and Grenville. No such arrange- 
ment being found feasible, on the 8th 
of June the Earl of Liverpool stated in 
the House of Lords, that the Prince Re- 
gent had on that day appointed him 
First Lord of the Treasury; and the Li- 
verpoo! Administration was immediately 
formed. On the 30th of November, the 
Prince Regent, now unfettered by re- 
strictions, made his first speech from the 
throne, 

The reign of George the Fourth,dating 
its commencement (as may fairly be 
done) from this period, is full of glorious 
events; but we have not space to enter 
here into the history of the country. 
The policy of Great Britain had, with 
perseverance beyond example, consist- 
eutly opposed itself first to the revolu- 
tionary principles of France, and after- 
wards single-handed to its great autocrat 
and the tyrant of Europe, Napoleon 
Buonaparte; King George the Third 
was not, however, permitted to witness 
the triumph of his policy. The suc- 
cessful campaigns of Wellington took 
place in the earlier years of the Regency. 
On the downfall of the Emperor cf the 
French in 1814, the two victorious so- 
vereigns, the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, became the guests 
of the Prince Regent of Great Britain. 
The final overthrow of Napoleon was, in 
the following year, the work of British 
arms. On the 24th of July, 1815, as a 
mark of his high approbation of the dis- 
tinguished bravery and good conduct of 
the Ist and 2d lifte-guards at the battle 
of Waterloo, the Prince was pleased to 
declare himself Colonel-in-chief of both 
those regiments. 

At the funeral of his royal mother 
Queen Charlotte, Dec. 2d, 1819, the 
Prince Regent officiated as chief mourner. 

On the shortly ensuing death of George 
the Third, Jan. 29, 1820, his Roval 
Highness changed his vicarious title of 
Sovereignty for that of King; his coro- 
nation followed July 19, 1821, On the 
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last day of the same month he left Lon- 
don on a visit to Ireland. He was the 
first sovereign of the house of Brunswick 
that had set foot on that country; and 
he was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. Having returned to London on 
the 15th of September, on the 24th he 
started for Hanover, whence be returned 
Nov. 8. The greater part of August, 
1822, was spent in a visit to Scotland. 

The latter years of George the Fourth 
have been passed in greater retirement 
than is aeceptable to a loyal people. 
His secluded cottage in Windsor Park 
has been his favourite residence ; and, 
although vast sums have been spent 
both in the repairs of Windsor Castle, 
and the erection of a metropolitan pa- 
lace, he had only partially entered into 
the occupation of the former, and of the 
latter he had never taken possession. 
He seldom met his Parliament in person, 
very rarely beld courts, and did not al- 
ways accomplish an annual visit to the 
theatres. Almost the ouly place where 
he was publicly seen was at the races on 
Ascot Heath, which he generally at- 
tended every day of their duration. His 
most favourite recreation in recent years 
was angling on the fine lake named 
Virginia Water, (nearly 1000 acres in 
extent) within the precincts of Windsor 
Park, and where he had erected a variety 
of ornamental buildings. For his rides 
his Majesty made use of a pony phaeton, 
in which he bimself drove; and an ex- 
cellent likeness has been published, re- 
presenting him in this character. On 
his last birth-day be laid the first stone 
for the basement of an equestrian statue 
to his father at the top of the Long 
Walk in Windsor Park; and was then 
remarked to be in excellent health and 
spirits. 

The following account of the disposal 
of his time at one of his last visits to 
his formerly much-loved Pavilion at 
Brighton, was published in February, 
1827: ‘Every thing goes on in the 
King’s residence with the regularity of 
clock-work. His Majesty does not rise 
at a very early hour, but he has marked 
out for himself a course of enjoy- 
ment, in. many respects different from 
that which in his heyday used to engross 
his thoughts. Immediately after break- 
fast, he engages in whatever public bu- 
siness it may please him to interfere, 
and this he executes with wonderful dis- 
patch. He will then, perhaps, have 
Weston his tailor near his Royal per- 
son, in deliberation upon some changes 
in the Royal wardrobe. His Majesty 


does not entertain much company, but 
a splendid dinner is every day provided 
Gent. Mac. July, 1830. ; 
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at half-past seven o’elock, and the King 
although not a large eater, partakes of 
almost every dish. Two or three glasses 
of sherry at dinner, and a few glasses of 
elaret after dinner, are the extent to 
which he goes, as far as wine is con- 
cerned. On these occasions his Majesty 
never speaks a word on political subjects. 
The drama forms one of the chief themes 
of conversation, and Sheridan’s name is 
frequently mentioned in terms of praise, 
as holding a high station amongst the 
freat dramatic writers. At nine the 
King retires to his dressing-room, and 
on his return several card-tables are in 
readiness, and his Majesty most fami- 
liarly invites his guests to the tables. 
To those whom he wishes to sit at his 
own table, he says—* Come, a game at 
whist—Marchioness, do you sit there— 
my Lord, you there—Barnard, there— 
come, now begin.’ At a distance, soft 
music is heard while the game proceeds. 
The King is an excellent whist player ; 
and while he deals out the cards, often 
heats time to the band, and gives in- 
structions for the performance of his 
most favourite pieces of music. He 
never in bis play exceeds shilling points, 
and seldom plays more than three rub- 
bers ; at the conclusion he will pay, or 
must be paid, most scrupulously. He 
then takes leave of his guests, and re- 
tires to rest. The only variety in the 
next day’s amusements is in the company 
and the dishes,’’ 

Viewing his late Majesty’s reign in a 
public view—when we consider the splen- 
did achievements which raised Britain 
to a height of glory and power abroad 
which she had never before attained— 
his munificent patronage of the arts, 
sciences, and literature—bis generous 
promotion of all plans of benevolence 
and philanthropy—his extensive relief of 
individual distress—hbis furtherance of 
projects for the improvement and em- 
bellishment of the capital—we are justi- 
fied in asserting, that the reign of Georgé 
the Fourth will form one of those bright 
gras in the annals of the country, on 
whieh the future historian will dwell 
with pride, delight, and enthusiasm. 

The circumstanees of the late King’s 
illness and death were briefly given in 
our last number. Besides Sir Henry Hal- 
ford and Sir Matthew Tierney, there were 
present at the closing scene, the Bishop 
of Chichester, the Marquis of Conyng- 
ham, Lord Strathavon, Sir A. Barnard, 
Sir W. Keppel, Sir W. Knighton, Sir 
Watben Waller, and Col. Thornton. 
His Majesty’s last words were, ‘ This is 
death.’ 
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Tur remains of his Majesty lay in state, 
in the Great Drawing-room of Windsor 
Castle, attended by one of the Lords and 
two Grooms of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, 
two Officers of Arms, four of his Majesty's 
Gentlemen Ushers, six of the Gentlemen 
Pensioners, and eight of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, from Wednesday the 14th July, to 
the time of the interment. The state 
apartment was hung with black cloth; the 
King’s Guard chamber, and the Presence 
chamber leading to the state apartment, 
and the great staircase, were also hung with 
black cloth, and lined by Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners and Yeomen of the Guarl. The 
Royal Body, covered with a purple velvet 
pall, adorned with escocheons of the Royal 
Arms, and having the Imperial Crown of 
the United Kingdom and the Royal Crown 
of Hanover laid upon it, was placed under 
a canopy of purple cloth, also having es- 
cocheons; the Royal Standard was suse 
pended under the canopy and over the Lady ; 
an! the following Banners, viz. ; the Union 
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Banner, the Banner of St. George, t he 
Banner of Scotland, the Banneriof Ireland, 
the Banner of Hanover, and the Banner 
of Brunswick, supported by the Gentlemen 
Pensioners, were arranged on each side. 
At the head of the corpse was seated a Lord 
of the Bedchamber, between two Grooms 
of the Bedchamber, as supporters; on each 
side of the body two Gentlemen Ushers of 
his late Majesty; and the Officers of Arms 
stood at the feet. The public were admitted 
to the state apartment from ten till four 
o’clock on Wednesday the 14th, and from 
ten to three on the following day. 

At eight o’clock on Thursday evening the 
15th, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
as Chief Mourner, tuok his seat at the head 
of the corpse, and at nine o'clock tlie Pro- 
cession, which had been previously formed 
in Saint George’s Hall, moved to the state 
apartment and down the great staircase, 
when the Royal Remains were conveyed 
along the platform to Saint George's Chapel 
in the following order : 


His late Majesty’s Band of Music. 
Trumpets and Kettle Drums, and Drums and Fifes of the Foot Guards. 
Drums and Fifes of the Royal Household. 

Trumpets and Kettle Drums of the Royal Household. 
Knight-Marshal’s Men with black staves, 
Knight-Marshal’s Officers. 

The Deputy Knight-Marshal, George Head, Esq. 

Naval Poor Knights of Windsor. 

Military Poor Knights of Windsor. 

Pages of his Majesty: — Terrell, John Elphick, William Ball, John Mordett, Edward 
Blake, Wm. Shoemack, Thos. Robinson, John Macfarland, and Sam. Jemmitt, Esqrs. 
Pages of his late Majesty: William Loades, John Tayler, Samuel Dessaulles, Samuel 
Brown, Benjamin Perey, John Hulse, George Downs, John Dobell, Thomas Mes- 
senger, Thomas Bachelor, Augustus Frederick Girding, Hugh Kinnaird, and Joho 


Whiting, Esqrs. 
Apothecary to his Majesty, 
David Davis, Esq. 


Apothecary to his late Majesty, 
John Nussey, Esq. 


Surgeons to his late Majesty’s Household : 
Jofin Samuel Gaskoin, Esq., John Phillips, Esq., John O'Reilly, Esq. 


The Curate of Windsor, 
the Reverend Moore. 





The Vicar of Wiudsor, 
the Reverend [saac Gossett. 


Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to his late Majesty, 
Juhn Strachan, Esq., Robert Browne, Esq. William Lewis, Esq. 
Pages of Honour to his late Majesty, 
William Henry Hervey Bathurst, Esq., Frederick Hamilton, Esq., Arthur Somerset, Esq. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty. 


Richard Powell, Esq. 


William Chapman Fowle, Esq. 


Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter to his late Majesty, 
George Hamilton Seymour, Esq. 


Surgeon to the Person of his late Majesty, 
Benjamin Collins Brodie, Esq. 


Serjeant-Surgeon to his late Majesty, 
Sir Astley-Paston Cooper, Bart. 


Physicians in Ordinary to his late Majesty, 


Henry Southey, M.D. 


Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart. 


Sir Henry Halford, Bart. K.C.H. 


Household Chaplain to his late Majesty, the Rev. Dr. Blomberg. 
Equerry to his Royal Highness the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, Sir Henry Seton. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester : 

Captain Stephens, Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., aud Lt.-Col. Edmund Currey. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge : Col. Sir Henry Cooke, K.C.H. 
Sir William Davidson, K.H., Col. Keate, and Lt.-Gen. Sir Joseph Fuller, G.C.H. 
Equerries to his — Highness the Duke-of Sussex: Charles Tennyson, Esy. M.P. 
Col. Wildman, Hon, Edward Gore, Capt. Starke, Capt. Dillon, Sir George Denys, Bart. 
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[The Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland present, bore his Train.] 
Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
Sir John Conroy, K.C.H., Lieut.-Gen. F. A. Wetherall. 
Aides-de-Camps to his late Majesty: Colonels H. Wyndham, Lord Saltoun, C.B., F..W. 
Trench, W. K. Elphinstone, C.B., the Marquess of Tweeddale, K.T.,C.B., T. Downman, 
C.B, R.H. Dick, C.B., Lord Downes, K C_B., Sir George Scovell, K C.B., L. Green- 
well, C.B., Sir John Harvey, K.C.H., C.B., J. T. Jones C.B., Sir Alex. Dickson, 
K.C B. K.C.H., Sir Charles Broke-Vere, K.C.B., Edward Gibbs, C.B., Charles Wade 
Thornton, K.H., and Willoughby Cotton, K.C.H., C.B. 

Quartermaster-general of the Forces, Adjutant-general of the Forces, 
Gen. Sir Jas. Willoughby Gordon, Bt. K.C.B. G.C.H.  Lt.-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.H. 
Equerries to his late Majesty : Major-Gen. Sir George Quentin, K.C.H., E. H. Del:né Rad- 

cliffe, Esq., Major-Gen. Sir And. Barnard, K.C.B. Lt.-Gen. Sir Rob. Bolton, G.C.H., 
and Lieut.-Gen. Bayly. : 
Clerk-Marshal and First Equerry to his late Majesty, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Francis Hammond, G.C.H. 

Gentleman Usher of the Privy-chamber to his late Majesty, James Russell, Esq. 

Grooms of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty, Heory Hope, Esq., the Hon. George 
Weld Forester, the Hon. J. R. Townshend, Colonel ‘Thomas Armstrong, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Wm. Houston, K.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel Joseph Whatley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Lumley, KC. B., the Hon, Augustus Cavendish Bradshaw, General the Right Hon. 
Sir Wm. Keppel, GC.B., and General the Hon. Edward Finch. 

Master of the Robes to his late Majesty, the Earl of Mountcharles, @.C.H. 
Member of the Royal Hanoverian Mission, the Baron Munchausen. 
{Sir Lewis Moeller, K.C.H. walked as Blanc Coursier King of Arms, and carried the 
Crown of Hanover.] 
The Lords of the Admiralty (not Peers or Privy Councillors, ) 
attended by John Barrow, Esq. one of their Secretaries : viz. 
Sir George Clerk. Bart., and Vice-Adm. the Hen. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. 
The Solicitor-general, The Attorney-general, 
Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Kant. Sir James Scarlett, Kut. 
Barons of the Exchequer, Sir Wm. Bolland, and Sir John Vaughan, Kats. 
Justices of the Common Pleas: 
Sir John B. Bosanquet, Sir Stephen Gaselee, and Sir James Allan Park, Kuts. 
Justices of the King’s Bench, 
Sir James Parke, Sir Joseph Littledale, and Sir John Bayley, Knts. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
the Right Hon. Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal, Kat. 





The Vice-Chancellor of England, The Master of the Rolls, 
the Right Hon. Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Kant. the Hon. Sir John Leach, Knt. 
[The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s-Bench, Lord Tenterden, walked as a Baron.] 
The Comptroller of his late Majesty’s The Treasurer of his late Majesty’s 

Household, Household, 


the Right Hon. Lord Geo. Thos. Beresford. the Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Fremantle, G.C.H, 


Privy Councillors (not Peers) attended by James Buller, Esq. and Charles Cavendish Fulke 
Greville, Esq. Clerks of the Council in Ordinary : viz. the Right Hons. John Calcraft, 
John Wilson Croker, Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B., Sir 
George Murray, G.C.B., Thomas-Frankland Lewis, Sir Christopher Robinson, Kut., 
John-Charles Herries, Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B., Sir George Warrencer, Bart., 
Charles-Watkin Williams Wynn, Henry Goulburn, Sir Stratford Canning, G.C.B., 
Sir John Beckett, Bart. William Sturges Bourne, William Huskisson, Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., Charles Arbuthnot, Henry Pierrepont, Lord Francis Leveson Gower, and Charles 
Manners Sutton. 

F Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms, Robert Laurie, Gent. 

Eldest sons of Barons: the Hons. Wm. Pole-Tylney-Long Wellesley, John Hobart Cra- 
dock, John Henniker, George-Augustus Murray, James-Henry Legge Dutton, and 
Henry Stafford-Jerningham. 

Eldest sons of Viscounts : the Hons. Wellington Cotton, G. Ag. Ellis, and Ar. Hill Trevor. 

Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, Francis Tuwnsend, Gent. 

Barons: Lords Wallace, Skelmersdale, Tenterden, Wharncliffe, De Tabley, Farnborough, 
Bexley, Forester, Ravensworth, Maryborough, Prudhoe, Hill, G.C.B., Ellenborough, 
Henniker, Montagu, Grantley, Southampton, and Elphinstone. 

[The remaining Barons who attended walked in other places. ] 
Portcullis Pursuivagt of Arms, James Pulman, Esq. 

Bishops :—of Gloucester, Rochester, Carlisle, Chichester, Clerk of the Closet to his late 
Majesty, Exeter, Lincoln, Salishury, Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Win- 
chester, Prelate of the Order of the Garter, G.C, B, and London. 
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Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, William Woods, Esq. 

Eldest sons of Earls :—Viscount Holmesdale, Lord Eliot, Viscount Grimston, Lord Tul- 
lamore, Viscount Bernard, Lord Killeen, Viscount Ingestrie, Viscount Kirkwall, Lord 
Dunglass, Viscount Villiers, Viscount Deerhurst, Viscount Morpeth, Lord Brudenell, 

and Lord Burghersh, G.C.H. 
Arundel Herald of Arms Extraordinary, Walter Aston Blount, Esq. 
[The Viscounts present walked in other places.] 
Eldest Sons of Marquesses : the Earls of Uxbridge and Belfast. 
York Herald, Charles George Young, Esq. 
Earls: of Dudley and of Wilton. 
[The remaining Earls who attended attended walked in other places ] 
Windsor Herald, Francis Martin, Esq. 
the Eldest Sons of Dukes walked as Assistants to the Dukes who supported the Pall.] 
arquesses :—of Clanricarde, Hastings, Exeter, K.G., Hertford, K.G., and Salisbury. 
[The remaining Marquesses present walked in other places.] 
Somerset Herald, James Cathrow-Disney, Esq. 
[The Dukes present walked in other places.] 
Richmond Herald, Joseph Hawker, Esq. 


The Earl Marshal of England, The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, 
the Duke of Norfolk. the Marquess of Cholmondeley. 
The Lord Privy Seal, The Lord President of the Council, 

the Earl of Rosslyn, G.C.B. the Earl Bathurst, K.G. 


Chester Herald, George Martin Leake, Esq. 
The Archbishops of Armagh and York. 
The Lord High Chancellor, 
Lord Lyndhurst, in his full robes of office, bearing the purse. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Norroy King of Arms, Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Lords of his late Majesty’s Bedchamber :—the Earl Howe, G.C H.; the Earl Amherst ; 
the Earl of Chesterfield ; Lord Strathavon; Lord St. Helens, G.C.H.; 
Viscount Lake; and Lord Glenlyon, K.C.H. 


Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 

the Earl of Macclesfield. the Viscount Hereford. 
Master of the Horse to his late Majesty, the Duke of Leeds, K.G. 

Tue Banner or Brunswick, borne by Tue Banner or Hanover, borne by 
Lord Howden, G.C.B. the Earl of Denbigh. 

Tue Banner or Irevanp, borne by Tue Banner or Scotianp, borne by the 

the Earl of Tyrconnell. Earl Catheart, K.T. 

Tus Banner of St. Georce, borne Tue Union Banner, borne by the 

by Lord Clinton. Earl of Verulam. 


Tue Royat Stanparp, 
borne by the Earl of Errol, G.C.H. 
Supporter, ‘Tue Royat Crown or Hanover, Supporter, 

William Martins, Esq. borne ona purple velvet cushion, Captain Meynell, R. N. 
Gentleman Usher Quar- by Sir Lewis Mueller, K.C.H.act- Gentleman Usher Quar- 
terly Waiter tohis Ma- ing for Blanc Coursier King of terly Waiter to his Ma- 
jesty. Arms of Hanover. jesty. 

Supporter, Tue Impertat Crown OF THE Supporter, 

S. Randall, Esq. Gentle- Unitep Kincpom, borne on a the Hon. Heneage Legge, 
man Usher Quarterly purple velvet cushion, by Ralph Gentleman Usher Quar- 
Waiter to his Majesty.  Bigland, Esq. Clarenceux King of terly Waiter to his Ma- 

Arms. jesty. 

The Master of his late The Lord Steward of his late Ma- Keeper of his late Ma- 

- Majesty’s household, Sir jesty’s Household, the Marquess jesty’s Privy Purse, Sir 
. Frederick Beilby Wat- Conyngham, K.P., G.C.H. at- William Knighton, Bart. 


son, K.C.H. tended by Thos. Marrable, Esq. se- G.C.H. 
Reread cretary of the Board of Green Cloth. 
Gentleman Usher of the The Lord Chamberlain Gentleman Usher of the 


Privy-chamber to his of his Majesty's Household, Privy- chamber to _ his 
pang Af Horace Sey- the Earl of Jersey. Majesty, Captain Hat- 
mour, Esq. ton, R. N. 
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Stopford, K.C.B. The Mar f 
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Adm, Wm. Wolseley. 
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Richmond, K.G. Major-Gen. Sir John’ 
Maclean, K.c.b. 
Major-Gen Sir John 
Assisted by two Riley, KO.Be 
Eldest Sons of Gen. the Hon. Sir Ed- 
Dukes, viz. ward Paget, G.C.B. 
Gen. the Hon. Henry 


The Marquess of George Grey. 








kins Whitshed.K.C.B. Carmarthen. 
First Gentleman Usher Daily 
Waiter to his late Ma- 
jesty, Thos.Ramsden,Esq. 
Tue Cap oF MainTENANCE, 


Graham. Gen. Sir John Doyle, 
Bart.G.C.B. 
The Earl of Gen. Sir Georee Nu- 
Surrey. gent, Bart. G.U.B. 


Garter Principal King of Usher of the Black Rod, 
Arms, Sir George Nayler, 
K.H. bearing his Sceptre. 


Sir ThomasTyrwhitt, Knt. 
bearing the Rod reversed. 
Tue Sworv or State, 


borne by the Marquess of Winchester, at- borne by the Duke of Wellington, K.G. at- 


tended by Capt. Beresford, Groom of the 


Privy-chamber to his —. — 
Cc 


tended by Col. Master, Gentleman Usher 
of the Privy-chamber to his Majesty. 


OURNER, 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, in a long purple cloak, with the Star 


of the Order of the Garter embroidered thereon, wearing t 


e Collars of the Garter, the 


Bath, the Thistle, St. Patrick, and of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, attended 
by His Royat Hicuness Prince Georce or CumBERLAND, in a long black cloak, with 
the Star of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order embroidered thereon, and wearing the 
Collar of the said Order. ‘The Supporters to the Chief Mourner were the Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. andthe Duke of Gordon, G.C.B. His Train Bearers, the Duke of 
Saint Alban’s, and Marquis of Lothian; and his Assistants, sixteen Peers, viz. the Earl 
Ferrers, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Roscommon, the Earl of Darnley, the Earl 
of Fife, K.T. the Ear] of Lonsdale, K.G. the Earl Brownlow, the Earl of Sheffield, the 
Earl Cawdor, Viscount Palmerston, Viscount Doneraile, Viscount Sidmouth, Viscount 
Granville, G.C.B. Viscount Goderich, Lord Stafford, and Lord Grantham. 
Gold Stick, Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. 


His Royat Hicuness tHe Duke oF Sussex, 
in a long black cloak, with the Star of 
the Order of the Garter embroidered 
thereon, and wearing the Collars of the 
Garter, the Thistle, and the Royal Ha- 
noverian Guelphic Order; his train borne 
by Vice-Adm. Sir Thos. Williams, K.C.B. 
and Henry Fred. Stephenson, Esq. 

His Rovat Hicuness THe Prince Leorotp 
or Saxe Cosure, in a long black cloak, 
with the Star of the Order of the Garter 
embroidered thereon, and wearing the 
Collars of the Garter, the Bath, and the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; his 
train borne by Lt.-Col. Sir R. Gardiner, 
K.C.B. K.C.H. and Lt.-Col. Hon. E. Cust. 


His Roya Hicuness tHe Duxe or Cum- 


BERLAND, in a lung black cloak, with the 
Star of the Order of the Garter embroi- 
dered thereon, and wearing the Collars of 
the Garter, the Bath, St. Patrick, and the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; his 
train borne by Major-Gen. Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, K.C B and Lieut.-Col. F. Poten. 


His Roya Hicuness tue Duxe or Grou- 


CESTER, in a long black cloak, with the 
Star of the Order of the Garter embroi- 
dered thereon, and wearing the Collars 
of the Garter, the Bath, and the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order; his train 
borne by Colonel Higgins and Major Wil- 


liam F. Forster. 


A Royal Guard of Honour, composed of one hundred and forty rank and file, with Officers 
and non-commissioned officers in equal proportions, from the King’s Company, the 
Coldstream, and 3d Guards, commanded by the Captain of the K'ng’s Company. 

Gentlemen Pensioners, with their axes reversed. 
Yeomen of the Guard, with their partizans reversed. 
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Upon the arrival of the Procession at the 
south door of St. George’s Chapel, his late 
Majesty's Band of Music, the trumpets and 
drums, and the Knight Marshal’s Men and 
Offieers, filed off without the door. 

At the entrance of the Chapel, the Royal 
Body was received by the Dean and Pre- 
bendaries, attended by the Choirs of Windsor 
and of the Chapel Royal, (who fell in im- 
mediately before Norroy King of Arms), 
and the Procession moved down the south 
aisle and up the nave, into the choir, where 
the Royal Body was placed on a platform 
under a canopy of purple velvet (having 
thereon escocheons of the Royal Arms, and 
surmounted by an Imperial Crown,) and the 
Crowns and cushions were laid upon the 
coffin. 

His Majesty, the Chief Mourner, sat on 
a chair of state, at the head of the corpse, 
and the Supporters stood on each side. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Cum- 
berland, Sussex, Prince George of Cumber- 
land, the Duke of Gloucester, and Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, were seated near 
his Majesty. The Lord Chamberlain of his 
Majesty’s Household taok his place at the 
feet of the corpse; and the Supporters and 
Assistant Supporters of the Pall and of the 
Canopy arranged themselves on each side of 
the Royal Body. The Peers, Assistants to 
the Chief Mourner, arranged themselves be- 
hind the Princes of the Blood Royal. The 
Peers bearing the Banners were placed on 
each side below the altar. During the ser- 
vice the Knights of the Garter present oc- 
cupied their respective stalls, with the ex- 
ception of the Duke of Wellington, who 
bore the Sword of State, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, one of the Supporters to the Chief 
Mourner, and the Peers who supported the 
pall. The Ministers of State, the Great 
Officers of the Household, the Nobility, 
Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, and 
Law Officers, were placed in the vacant and 
jntermediate stalls, and in the lower seats on 
each side of the choir. The Grooms of the 
Bedchamber, GentlemenUshers of the Privy- 
chamber, Equerries and others, composing 
the Procession, were arranged on each side 
of the aitar, on which was placed the gold 
plate of the Chapels Royal. 

The part of the service before the inter- 
ment and the anthem being performed, the 
Royal Body was deposited in the vault; and 
the service being concluded, his Majesty, 
the Chief Mourner, was conducted from the 
choir to the chapter-room of the Chapel, 
preceded by the Sword of State. After a 
short pause, Sir George Nayler, Garter Prin- 
cipal King of Arms, pronounced near the 
‘grave the styles of His late Most Sacred 
‘Majesty, of blessed memory, as follows :— 
** Thus it- hath pleased Almighty God to 
take out of this transitory life, unto His Di- 
vine Mercy, the late Most High, Most 
Mighty, aud Most Excellent Monarch, 


(July, 


Georce THE Fourth, by the Grace of God 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and 
Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter; King of Hanover, and Duke of 
Brunswick aud Lunenburgh. Let us hum- 
bly beseech Almighty God to bless and pre- 
serve with long life, health, and honour, and 
all worldly happiness, the Most High, Most 
Mighty, and Most Excellent Monarch, Our 
Sovereigu Lord WittiAM THe Fourtu, 
now, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, and Sovereign of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter; King of 
Hanover, and Duke of Brunswick and Lu- 
nenburgh. Gop save King WiLLIAM THE 
Fourtu !” 

After which the Marqaess of Couyngham, 
Lord Steward of the Household to his late 
Majesty, and the other officers of his late 
Majesty’s Household, broke their staves of 
office, and, kneeling near the grave, deposited 
the same in the royal vault; whereupon 
their Royal Highnesses the Princes of the 
Blood Royal, the Great Officers of State, 
Nobility, and others, who had composed the 
Procession, retired. 

The Knights of the several Orders, pre- 
sent on the occasion, wore their respective 
Collars, with white rosettes. In pursuance 
of his Majesty’s order, the Great Officers of 
State, his Majesty’s Ministers, and the Offi- 
cers of the Royal Household, appeared in 
their state uniforms, with black waistcoats, 
breeches, stockings, and buckles, uniform 
swords with crape, and black feathers in 
their hats. The officers of the Army and 
Navy appeared in full dress uniforms, with 
the mourning directed to be worn by them 
at Court. The Bishops appeared in their 
rochets; the Peers, eldest Sons of Peers, 
Privy Councillors, and others, not included 
in the Royal order, appeared in full dress 
black. 

The Procession, from the Royal Apart- 
ments to the Choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
was flanked by the Grenadiers of the Foot 
Guards, every fourth man bearing a flam- 
beau. From four o'clock in the morning until 
nine in the evening guns were fired at in- 
tervals of five minutes, and from nine o’clock 
until the conclusion of the Ceremony minute 
guns were fired. 


—or 


Such is an abstract of the official accounts 
authenticated by the signature of the Earl 
Marshal. After the chapel was cleared, 
both of the funeral cortege and spectators, 
the Duke of Cumberland descended into the 
royal vault, to witness the performance of 
the last necessary arrangements; and, hav- 
ing remained for av hour and‘a half in the 


: Chapel, before his departure saw the stones 


replaced at the entrance of the sacred tomb- 
house of his Family. 
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Generat Meyrick. 

June 5. At the house of his son in 
Berkeley-square, after three days illness 
of dyspepsia, aged 66, Thomas Meyrick, 
Esq. General in the army, and Lieut.- 
Col. of the Zist regt. of fot. 

General Meyrick was the third son of 
James Meyrick, Esq., of Eyton Court, 
Herefordshire, and Parliament-street, 
Westminster, by his second wife the 
widow of Mr. Cave. Having lost his 
father in 1778 (see our Mag. vol. Lviu, 
p- 238,) he the following year entered 
the army, being appointed ensign in the 
Qud regt. of foot in August, and was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the 6th 
fvot, in November following. In Fe- 
bruary 1781, he acquired the rank of 
Captain in the 28:h, which regiment he 
joined at Antigua. His more active mi- 
litary career commenced in the year fol- 
lowing; for in Dee. 1782, Capt. Meyrick 
embarked with Gen. Prescott for the 
relief of St. Kitts, and was present in 
the three engagements off that island 
between Sir Samuel Hood and the fleet 
of Admiral the Compte de Grasse. He 
afterwards landed with the troops, and was 
present in all the actions that took place 
until the re-embarkation, After his 
return home in consequence of an attack 
of yellow fever, be married the natural 
daughter of the celebrated Admiral Lord 
Keppel, a very pretty woman, who being 
her father’s sole heir, brought him a 
handsome acquisition of fortune. She 
died 19th June, 1821. The issue of that 
marriage was one son William Henry 
Meyrick, born in 1790, and now Lievt.- 
Col. in the 3d regt of Foot Guards, who 
married Lady Laura, third daughter of 
the Marquess of Cleveland by his first 
wife, Lady Catharine Powlett, daughter 
of Harry, 6th and last Duke of Bolton. 
He has four children by her ladyship. 

On the Ist of Jan. in the year 1794, 
Capt. Meyrick obtained a majority in the 
82d, and on the 10th Feb. a Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy in the 99th. From this re- 
giment he in September following ex- 
changed intu the 2Ist foot, and joined 
this corps immediately in the West In- 
dies. His promotion, it will be perceived, 
was very rapid, which good fortune still 
attended him, for on the 26th Jan. 1797, 
he received the brevet of Colonel. 

The disturbed state of Ireland de- 
manded the maintenance of a large and 
efficient furce ; and in May, 1798, Col. 
Meyrick was sent thither, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. This service, 
which was unattended with brilliant 
glory or renown, was of the most harass- 
ing description, the enemy being un- 
known until he made his appearance. 
To such a system of organization had 
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the rebels arrived, that they overpowered 
the King’s troops in the town of Wex- 
ford, took possession of ‘the place, and 
for three days regularly mounted and 
relieved guard on the same parade as 
had been occupied by his Majesty’s 
forces. The aspect of affairs was serious 
in the extreme, when General Meyrick 
put himself at the head of two batta- 
lions, and marched to the relief of the 
place ; the rebels fled betore his arrival, 
and tranquillity was restored. General 
Meyrick continued in Ireland till the 
Peace in 1802, baving command at Clon- 
mel, and subsequently at Galway. 

On the 15th February he was re-ap- 
pointed to the same rank, and in Sep- 
tember, 1803, received the rank of Ma- 
jor-General, being removed to the Bri- 
tish staff in the next month, but in 
March, 1804, he was again placed on the 
staff of Ireland. He commanded in 
Dublin, and in 1810 was promoted to 
the rank of Lieut.-General. His rank 
of full General he obtained in 1821. He 
was uncle to Dr. Meyrick, of Goodrich 
Court, Herefordshire. 





WiLutAM Everett, Eso. 

June 20. At Horningsham, Wiltsbire, 
of a paralytic seizure, aged 64, Thomas 
Everett, Esq. 

John Everett, of Heytesbury, co, Wilts, 
Esq., the deceased’s great grandfather, 
was father of William Everett of the 
same place, who, by Alice, daughter of 
— Gale, of Crawlbush near Andover, co. 
Hants, Esq. bad issue four sons and 
three daughters. Of the sons, I. Tho- 
mas, the eldest, of Bedford-square, Pro- 
prietor of the Borough of Ludgersball, 
Wilts, and M.P. for the same place, 
Lord of the Manor of Biddesdon, co. 
Wilts, and a bankerin London, had a 
grant of arms at the London College, 
1792; he married — daughter of — 
Dockson, Esq. (she died 1825), and had 
issue two sons and three daughters, viz, 
Joseph - Hague Everett, Esq. (living 
1830) of Biddesdon House, near An- 
dover, who sat as M. P. for Ludgershall, 
married Anne daughter and co-beiress 
of General Cook, and has issue six sons 
and four daughters; and William Eve- 
rett, Esq. (living 1830) of Belsize, co. 
Middlesex, and Russell-square, late Re- 
ceiver - general for Middlesex, and a 
banker in London, married Mary, 
daughter of — Ellis, Esq. and has issue. 
Of the three daugbters, Harriett Everett 
married William Fowle, of Chute Lodge, 
near Andover, Esq. and has issue :— 
Maria and Martha-Everett, both ceel. 
and Mary Everett, married to — Offley, 
Esq. and bas issue. II. John Gale 
Everett, Esq. of Heytesbury, who died a 








83 
few years ago. He was, with his bro- 
ther-in-law, the late John Thring, Esq., 
a banker in Warminster; he left issue a 
son, Joseph Everett,Esq. of Heytesbury, 
who had a grant of arms at the London 
College in 1811, and is the head of the 
banking establishment of Everett and 
Co. Warminster. 111. William Everett, 
of Horningsbam, Esq. baptized at Hey- 
tesbury, Jan. 13, 1741, married in Lon- 
don Jane Wickham, and had issue four 
sons and three daughters, viz. 1. Thomas, 
whose decease we now record; 2. the 
Rev. Willam Everett, M.A. New Coll. 
Oxford, Dee. 17, 1801, B.D. June 28, 
1810, junior Proctor of the University in 
1809, Vicar of Romford, co. Essex, mar- 
ried Marianie, daughter of Charles 
Dundas, Esq. M. P. co. Berks, and died 
1828, leaving issue; 3. John Gale 
Everett, ob. s.p.3 and, 4. Joseph, in 
the army, ob. s.p. Of the daughters 
of William Everett and his wife Jane 
Wiekhbam, Jane and Charlotte are both 
living ccel., and Alicia, the eldest, bap- 
tized Sept. 25, 1768, at Horningsham, is 
the widow of the Rev. William Ireland, 
M.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford, July 7, 
1780, Viear of Frome, Somerset, for 25 
years, and a magistrate for the same 
eounty, te whom she was married Feb. 
20, 1792; he died 1813, aged 59, leav- 
ing issue the Rev. John Ireland of Nun- 
ney, near Frome, M.A. Queen’s Coll. 
Oxford, Oct. 10, 1820, Rector of Queen 
Chariton, co. Somerset, ecel. and four 
daughters; Ist and 4th daughters, Har- 
riet and Alicia (Ireland) are both ceel. ; 
2. Lucy (Ireland) is wife of the Rev. W. 
Gretton, son of the late Rev. Dr. Gret- 
ton, Dean of Hereford, and has issue; 
3. Frances (Ireland), married 1820, the 
Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, M.A. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Jan. 22, 1818, 
F.S.A. of Mere Vicarage, co, Wilts, (son 
of Stephen Cassan, Barrister at law, Esq. 
ef the Middle Temple, second son of 
Stephen, Barrister at law, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, of Sheffield, Queen’s co. Esq.), and 
has issue Algernon- William Cassan, 
Gertrude-Anne-Caley Cassan, Frances- 
Alicia Cassan, &c. IV. Joseph Everett, 
fourth son of William of Heytesbury, and 
Alice Gale his wife, died leaving issue by 
his wife — daugbter of — Kellow, Esq. 
faur sons and three daughters ; of the 
sons, 1. Charles Everett, ecel. (living 
1830), a banker at Salisbury; 2. the 
Rev. G. Frederiek Everett, M.A. of Bal- 
Jiol Coll. Oxford, April 9, 1818, who, in 
1813, obtained the honour of first class, 
(living 1830); 3. Henry-Turner Everett, 
(living 1830), a banker and solicitor of 
Salisbury; 4. Edward Everett (living 
4930), Barrister at law, of the Middle 
Temple, M.A. of Balliol Coll. Oxford, 
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Jan. 31, 1824; of the daughters, Caro- 
line and Harriett Everett are ceel. and 
Maria ob. ccel. V. Robert Everett, fifth 
son of William of Heytesbury and Alice 
Gale, ob. s. p. Of the three daugh- 
ters of William Everett and Alice Gale, 
(Alicia, Mary, and Elizabeth), Alicia 
married — Turner, Esq. and ob. s. p. 
at Bath a few years ago; Mary, de- 
ceased, married the late John Waldron, 
Esq. of Trowbridge, and had issue two 
sons and one daughter; of the sons 
William Waldron * is an acting magis- 
trate for Wiltshire, and head of the 
banking establishment at Trowbridge, 
Wilts, and Frome, Somerset; John 
Waldron, late of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, died April 13, 1830 (see part i. 
of the present volume, p. 381); and 
Maria Waldron, living ceel. 

Elizabeth Everett, the third daughter, 
and last surviving issue of William 
Everett and Alice Gale, married the late 
John Thring, Esq. of Alford House, near 
Castle Cary, co. Sumerset, Deputy 
Lieutenant and an acting magistrate fur 
co. Somerset, formerly partner with his 
brother-in-law (J. G. Everett) in the 
banking establishment of Everett, 
Thring, and Co, of Warminster, who 
died Jan. 13, 1830 (see part i. p. 189), 
leaving issue one son and one daughter. 
The son is the Rev. John-Gale Dalton 
Thring, L.L.B., of Cambridge, now of 
Alford House, and many years Rector of 
Alford, who married Sarah, sister of the 
Rev. Richard Jenkyns, D.D., the pre- 
sent Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
by whom he has issue; the daughter is 
Alicia Thring, ceel. 

The late Thomas Everett married — 
daughter of — Eustace, Esq. by whom 
he had no issue. He was buried in the 
family vault at Horningsham church, 
Wilts, where his brother, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Everett, was interred two years 
since. 

The arms of Everett are, ** Gules, on a 
chevron or between three mullets ar- 
gent five pallets azure,” Crest, “a 
gryphou’s head sable, charged with 
three barrulets, that in the middle ar- 
gent, the Other two or,” to be burne by 
the grantee Thomas Everett and his de- 
seendants, and by the descendants of 
his grandfather John Everett deceased. 





Joun Hammonp, Ese. M.A. 
June 7. At Fen-Stanton, Hunts, 
John Hammond, Esq. M.A. a gentleman 
as much respected for his talents and li- 





* Sir William Waldron was Lord 


‘Mayer of London in 1413 and 1423,— 


Stow, ii. 261 a. 
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terary attainments as esteemed for his 
moral worth. 

Mr. Hammond was a native of Che- 
shire, and received the elements of his 
education at the public school of Mac- 
elesfield. Having there successfully pur- 
sued bis preparatory studies, he was sent 
to Queen’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1777, being the eighth 
wrangler of that year, M.A. 17803; and 
was elected a Fellow. No long time bow- 
ever after his election, he married the 
only daughter of James Essex, Esq. F.S.A. 
the celebrated architect of Cambridge, 
when of course be vacated his Fellow- 
ship. He did not enjoy that lady’s society 
long, and a little time after her decease 
he set out on his foreign travels. and 
passed three years in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. Having previously 
somewhat acquainted bimself with the 
languages of those countries, perfected 
himself more thoroughly in them on bis 
travels; he was also minutely observant 
of every thing relating to the antiquities 
of the several countries through which 
he passed, as well as the attainments of 
the moderns, in art and science. All 
these particulars he bad noted down in 
his journal with much care, and it was 
often lamented by bis literary friends that 
they were never made public. 

Mr. Hammond, on his return to his 
native country, married his second wife, 
and retired to Fen-Stanton in Hunting- 
donshire, where he had purchased an 
estate, and devoted himself for some 
years to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of it ; returning, however, at inter- 
vals to his favourite studies. He at 
length resigned bis agricultural concerns 
to the care of his son, and devoted bim- 
self to literary retirement. 

This gentleman’s acquirements were 
certainly very considerable: with his 
mathematical and classical knowledge he 
combined that of Italian, French, and 
German, and was well versed in the 
Hebrew and Arabic languages. He used 
to read every morning a portion of the 
Scriptures in these two last languages. 

Mr. Hammond was also enthusiasti- 
cally fond of music. His favourite in- 
strument was the violin, on which he 
practised successfully under the instruc- 
tion of that eminent musician Mr. Hel- 
lendal, then a teacher in that town. With 
regard to music, Mr. Hammond afforded 
a remarkable example of the force of 
early impressions: for afier giving up 
all attention to the study for twenty or 
thirty years, he returned to it even to- 
wards the close of his life, with equal 
ardour and extraordinary success. 

It has been lamented by many of Mr. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1830. 
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Hammond’s friends, that he should not 
have left behind bim any public memo: 
rial or testimony of his literary charac- 
ter: but we are not aware of any publi- 
cation of his, unless a few pages on some 
public oceasion, may be called by 
that name. He had indeed been long 
meditating to publish an edition of 
David's Psalms in the original Hebrew, 
according to the manner in which they 
are printed by Dr. Kennicott, é. e, in 
the form of metre or verse, and not as 
they now appear in the form of prose. 
And this is the form in which they doubt- 
less ought to be printed: but Mr. Ham- 
mond’s opinion also was that the Hebrew 
should be read without points ; but this 
opinion, however just, being uniformly 
rejected by the Jews, and rarely adopted 
by Christians in this country, he had 
suspended his intentions. 

Mr. Hammond in his religions senti- 
ments was a Unitarian, thongh he dif- 
fered somewhat from the Socinians both 
ancient and modern. In his political 
principles he was a Whig, being zea- 
lously attached to the Revolution of 1688, 
and greatly interested bimself in all mat- 
ters which concerned the public good ; 
in private life he was an amiable, vir- 
tuous and conscientious man, and died 
generally lamented. 


Mr. WINSoR. 


May \1. At Paris, aged 67, Mr. 
Frederick Albert Winsor, the founder 
of the Gas-Light and Coke Company in 
London, and of the first Gas Company 
established at Paris. 

It was in 1803 that Mr. Winsor first 
publicly demonstrated, at the Lyceum 
in the Strand, the use to which his dis- 
covery of gas-lighting might be applied. 
Many, even of bigh scientific reputation, 
then denied its feasibility. He after- 
wards, on the King’s birth-day in 1807, 
lighted with gas the walls of Carlton- 
house gardens, in St. James’s Park ; and 
during 1809 and 1810, one side of Pall 
Mall from the house which he then oc- 
cupied in that street. His house was 
for many years openly shown, fitted up 
with gas-lights throughout, to exhibit 
to the legislature and the public the 
practicability of bis plans. 

His memorial to the King for a char- 
ter, and the evidence taken before 
Parliament, and before the Privy Coun- 
cil, bear testimony to the indefatigable 
and unremitting zeal with which he 
persevered, until he overcame the ob- 
stacles which prejudice had raised 
against his efforts, and which threaten 
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ed to prevent the general adoption of 
his discoveries and improvements. 

In 1812, however, a charter of incor- 
poration for a Gas-Light and Coke Com- 
pany was obtained, and success crowned 
his labours; but his mind having been 
wholly possessed with the prosecution of 
an object of such importance, he was 
too regardless of his own pecuniary in- 
terests, and omitted to retain a legal 
power over the advantages which re- 
sulted from his exertions: he unfortu- 
nately trusted too much for his reward 
to the honour of the parties with whom 
he was engaged. 

In 1815 he extended to France the ad- 
vantages which had attended bis efforts 
in England. There too he was the first 
to establish a company, and erect gas- 
works; but rival interests created other 
companies, in defiance of patent privi- 
leges; these associations, with large ca- 
pitals, undermined his interests, and he 
again gave fortunes to otherswhich ought 
to have been his own reward. 

Sic vos non vobis ° 








Mr. Joun NICKSON. 

June 16. At Leamington, after a 
short iliness, aged 70, Mr. John Nickson, 
of Coventry, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

He was a native of that city, and 
apprenticed to a relative at Eatington, 
in Warwickshire. Thence he returned 
to an uncle in Coventry, with whom 
he resided a few years, and then en- 
tered into partnership with a Mr. Town- 
send, in the Jeather trade. On the 
death of Mr. T. he entered into the 
cotton trade with the late Mr. Browett, 
and carried on for many years a lu- 
erative and flourishing business. The 
decline of that manufacture, and the 
death of his partner, induced him to 
enter into another—the fabrication 
of trimmings—and he was also en- 
gaged in the selling of silk by commis- 
sion. In his younger years he married 
a Miss Stretch, of Birmingham, by whom 
he had a son, who died young, and three 
daughters, two of whom are now sur- 
viving. 

At that period, and for many subse- 
quent years, he was a most active and 
diligent antiquary. Knowing that there 
were in existence many ancient MSS. 
detailing the remarkable events which 
had occurred in the ancient city of Co- 
ventry, he, with the assistance of bis nu- 
merous friends, collected them together 
-—he examined the files of the Coventry 
Mercury, from its establishment in the 
year 1741—the ancient books and writ- 
ings belong to the various chartered 
companies—and also a portion of the 
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records belonging to the Corporation. 
From these he extracted every useful 
detail; and by his careful selection, has 
formed a volume of great value. It had 
been his intention to have published a 
history of Coventry, and a prospectus 
was issued by Mr. Piercy, a bookseller, 
but it was not carried into execution. 
With indefatigable industry he collected 
the election papers, &c. connected with 
Coventry during the last century, the 
whole of which he arranged chronologi- 
cally in two large folio volumes. He 
also, in conjunction with two other an- 
tiquarian friends, employed a celebrated 
artist to take drawings of every church, 
and the remains of ancient buildings in 
Warwickshire, in order to illustrate Sir 
W. Dugdale’s History of that County. He 
was a collector of coins; and possessed 
a valuable series of Coventry tokens, 
which passed currently in the reign of 
Charles If. With the friends above- 
mentioned, he bad a silver and copper 
coinage struck off—on one side were re- 
presented the City arms, viz. the ele- 
phant and castle; and on the other, the 
ancient and modern public buildings of 
the City. Several interesting commu- 
nications relating to Coventry were 
transmitted by him at various times to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. He was an 
active assistant in founding the Coventry 
Library in 1761. His collections were 
ever open to the inspection of his frieni's; 
and there are many still surviving, who 
recollect with pleasure the gratification 
they received from his communicative 
disposition. In a word, he was a kind 
warm-hearted friend, respected by his 
neighbours; and in the various vicissi- 
tudes of life, was ever esteemed as a 
man of unimpeachable honour and in- 
tegrity. He was liberal in his senti- 
ments; and, during the late eventful 
times, a truly loyal subjeet—unchange- 
able in his friendship, and ever active 
for the welfare and benefit of his native 
city. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 6. At Ayr, the Rev. Robert Baylis 
Dealtry, LL.D. Rector of Wicklow, and a 
Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. He 
received his University education at Trin. 
coll. Camb. where he graduated B. A. 1777, 
being the first Junior Optime of that year, 
M.A. 1780; and was the author of a Mo- 
nody on the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt, and an Elegy 
on Sir John Moore, both printed in 4to, 
1809” 

June 17. Aged 42, the Rev. Thomas Je- 


_ sup Abbot, Curate of Newmarket. and Vicar 


of Loddon in Norfolk. He was of Cath. 
hall, Camb. B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818; and 
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was collated to Loddon by the Bishop of 
Ely in 1827. 

June 21, Aged 66, the Rev. Thomas 
Morton Colson, B. A. Rector of Linkenholt, 
Hants. and Pilsdon, Dorset, and Perpetual 
Curate of Charminster. To the first he 
was presented in 1801 by Mrs. Worgan; to 
the second in 1804, and to the third in 
1813, by J. Trenchard, Esq. 

June 22. At Wickwar, Glouc. the Rev. 
Thomas Cook, Rector of that parish, to 
which he was instituted on his own petition 
in 1801. 

June 24. At Stout’s Hill, Glouc. aged 
79, the Rev. William Lloyd Baker. He 
was of Chirist-ch. Oxf. a grand compounder 
for the degree of M. A. 1776. 

At Chickerell, near Weymouth, the Rev. 
William Gorton, Vicar of Sherborne and 
Rector of Chickerell. He was of Pemb. 
coll. Camb. M.A. 1811, was presented to 
Chickerell in 1795 by Lord Bolton; and 
to Sherborne in 1811 bythe King. He was 
always punctual in the discharge of his reli- 
gious duties, and was particularly noticed by 
his Majesty George the Third. 

At his mother’s in Bridgnorth, aged 29, 
the Rev. Charles Oakes, M. A. of St. 
John’s coll. Oxford, and Rector of Kimber- 
ton, Salop, to which he was presented with- 
in the present year, 

July \. At Alderminster, Worc. aged 
80, the Rev. William Price, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. B. A. 
1774, being the 11th Junior Optime, M. A. 
1777; and was presented to Alderminster 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1812. 

July 7. At lodgings in Panton-sq. the 
Rev. John Irving Smale, of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1821, M.A.182—. This unfortunate 
gentleman cut his throat when in bed; a 
Coroner’s inquest returned a verdict of tem- 
porary derangement. 

July 15. At Cheltenham, aged 69, the 
Rev. Benjamin Newton, Rector of Wath, 
Yorkshire, and Perpetual Curate of Bid- 
disham, Somerset. He was formerly Fellow 
of Jesus coll, Camb., where he graduated 
B.A. 1783, as tenth SeniorOptime, (Thomas 
Newton, afterwards Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus, being on the same tripos tenth Wran- 
gler), M.A. 1786; was presented to Wath 
in 1814 by the Earl of Ailesbury. 

July (7. Aged 68, the Rev. William Fil- 
mer, Rector of Heyford Purcell, Oxf. brother 
to the Rev. Sir John Filmer, Bart. He 
was the second son of the Rev. Sir Edmund 
Filmer, the sixth and late Baronet, by An- 
nabella-Christiana, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Honywood, the third Baronet of Eving~ 
ton in Kent. He was of Corpus Christi 
eoll. Oxf. M.A. 1787; B.D. 1795; served 
the office of Senior Proctor in 1794; and 
was presented to his living by that Society 
m 1797. 

July 19. At Greenford, Middlesex, aged 
54, the Rev. Edwatd Polehampton, Rector 
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of that parish, He was formerly Fellow of 
King’s coll. Camb. where he proceeded B. A, 
1801, M. A. 1805, and was presented to his 
living by that Society in 1822. “His name 
was affixed to a collection of extracts enti- 
tled, ‘The Gallery of Nature and Art,’ 
published in six volumes 8vo, 1814 (re- 
viewed in our vol. LXxXiv. ii. 361). 


—o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts VICINITY. 


April 3. Aged 16, Eliza-Garrow, only 
dau. of Samuel Fothergill Lettsom, esq. 
grand-dau. of Mr. Baron Garrow, and of 
the late John Coakley Lettsom, M.D. 

June 16. In Portland-place, aged 76, 
Henry Browne, esq. 

June 30. In Burlington-street, aged 29, 
Eleanor, dau. of Thos. Kavanagh, esq. M.P. 

At his residence, Myddleton House, En- 
field, in his 67th year, Henry Carrington 
Bowles, esq. F.S.A. 

Lately. At St. Paul’s School; aged 12, 
George-John, son of the Rev. J. W. Dug- 
dell, Rector of Kington Magna, Dorset. 

Charles Kennedy, esq. F.R.S.L. &c. sur- 
geon, formerly of Hull. He was the in- 
ventor of an ingenious cupping apparatus, 
for which he obtained a patent; also of a 
dissecting saw, and several other improve- 
ments in surgical instruments. He pub- 
lished an essay on Cupping, and was also 
the author of several other minor publica- 
tions on medical subjects. 

July 1. Frances, wife in Mr. H. L. 
Cooper, of Bishopsgate-street Within. 

July 4. Aged 84, in Upper George-st. 
Anne, relict of John Penn, esq. formerly 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 

In Keppel-st. Mary, eldest dau. of Robt. 
Peers, esq. late of Chislehampton Lodge, 
Oxfordshire. 

July 5. Aged 78, W. Archer, < for 
a years Deputy Clerk of the King’s Silver 

ffi 


ce. 


July 6. In Welbeck-st. George Mac- 
kenzie Blair, esq. 
July 10. At the house of Viscount An- 


son, in St. James’s-square, aged 81, Mr. 
Robert Jenkins, for fifty-eight years a do- 
mestic in that family. 

Aged 38, Elizabeth, wife of James 
Handey, esq., surgeon, Upper Stamford-st, 
and formeriy of Mere, co. Wilts. 

July 12. At Hackney, aged 42, Matthew 
Evan Thomas, esq. architect. 

In Nottingham-pl. Jane, thitd dau. of 
late Rev. J. P. Bannerman. 

In Charterhouse-square, aged 88, Wm. 
Crawley, Esq. 

July 13. L. W. Wood, esq. late of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Aged 67, John Walker, esq, late of Ar- 
gyll-streets and of Stydd-hall, Derbyshire, & 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

July 14. At Hoxton, of consumption, 
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27, Mr. Edgar Woodmeston ; he has 
ms widow to deplore his loss. His mo- 
ther, of the family of the Walkers of Der- 
byshire, died Jan 9, 1814, aged 47. 

At Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s Park, Lucy 
Farncombe, wife of Thomas Lindsey Hol- 
land, esq. 

July 15. Aged 77, Mr. Joseph Downes, 
printer, Temple-bar. 

At Camberwell, aged 12, Phillis, 2d dau. 
of John Watson, esq. 

In Harley-street, aged 75, James Prim- 
rose Maxwell, esq. 

July 16. In Tavistock-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 56, John Warren, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 28, Geo. H. Sigel, esq. 

At North Brixton, aged 65, Jas. Young, 
esq. late of Tavistock-st. Covent-garden. 

July 17. Aged 73, the dowager Lady 
Dering, grandmother to Sir Edward Dering, 
of Surreaden Dering, Kent, Bart. She was 
daughter of William Hale, esq. of King’s 
Walden, Herts; was married in 1782, and 
left a widow in 1811, having had issue 1. 
Edward Dering, esq. who died before his 
father, leaving an only son, the present Ba- 
ronet; 2. the Rev. Cholmeley C. W. Dering, 
a King’s Chaplain, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, who married his cousin Miss Char- 
lotte-Bucknall Hale, first cousin to the Earl 
of Verulam; and one dau. Charlotte, mar- 
ried to Henry, only son of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. Her Ladyship was taken ill 
at a party at Mrs. Cussan’s in Hill-street, 
and died before she reached her own house 
in Chapel-street. 

July 18. In Upper Bedford-place, aged 
88, Jane, widow of James Scarlett, esq. 
late of Halstead, Essex, and formerly of 
Jamaica. 

July 19. At the house of his cousin 
James Thomson, esq. in Judd-street, in his 
soth year, Jeffery Thomson, M.D. formerly 
of Ipswich, and late of Lyndhurst. 

{In Bryanstone-square, Charles Tibbits, 
esq. of Barton Segrave, Northamptonshire. 

July 20. At her brother’s, in Salisbury- 
street, Miss Maria Cubitt, the well-known 
vocalist, late of Drury-laue Theatre. She 
expired in a state of delirium, brought on, 
it is said, by a disappointment in love. Her 
bed had been strewed, during the past week, 
with roses and other flowers, at her own 
request. 


Beps.—June 6. At Luton Park, aged 
66, Wm. Yardley, esq. 

Berxs.—June ... At Hendens House, 
Maidenhead, Anna Maria, widow of the Rev. 
George Trenchard, LL.D., and sister-in-law 
to Wiiliam Trenchard, esq., of whom we 
_ @ memoir in our January Mag. p. 87. 

he was a daughter and coh. of Sir Thomas 
Reeve (son and heir of Sir Thomas Reeve, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas) ; was 
married to Dr. Trenchard in 1795, and left 
his widow withont children in 1808 (see 
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some notices of him in our vol. Lxxviir. pp. 
559, 652). 

July 4. At Reading, aged 18, William 
John, eldest son of late Rev. O. A. Jeary, 
and grandson of Mrs. Billing. 

CamBripGE.—June.. . At Cambridge, 
Basil C., eldest son of Basil Montagu, esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

July 4. Aged 21, at Exeter, John Fre- 
derick Serle Mackintosh, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

CornwaLt.—July 7. Harriet-Duke, el- 
dest daughter of Wm. Rashleigh,- esq. of 
Menabilly. 

Devon.—July 10. At Torquay, aged 16, 
Thomas-Sandford, eldest son of the Rev. 
Chas. Lane, and eldest grandson of the late 
Right Rev. Bishop Sandford, of Edinburgh. 

July 15. At Exeter, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. J. Hoby, of Weymouth. 

Lately. At Exeter, Juliana, 6th dau. of 
the late Very Rev. Dr. Palmer, Dean of 
Cashel. 

Dorset. —July 13. At Charminster, 
Charles Armstrong, esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

July 17. At Bloxworth House, aged 75, 
Thomas Pickard, esq., for along series of 
years Recorder of Blandford, and formerly 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the 
county of Dorset. 

Duruam.—July 17. At Bishop Wear- 
mouth, aged 45, John Thompson Gregson, 
esq. He had been in extensive practice as a 
surgeon in Sunderland for above 20 years, 
and was universally respected. His death 
was caused by ossification of the thyroid 
cartilage, which had become carious. 

Lately. At Durham, aged 61, the wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Seddon, dau. of the late Sir 
John Eden, and sister to the present Sir Ro- 
bert Eden, Bart. of Windleston. 

At Silkworth, Thos. Hooper, esq. a ma- 
gistrate for the county. 

Essex.—July 13. At Hatfield Broadoak, 
from accidentally cutting his thigh with 
ascythe, Lieut. George Berkeley Love, R.N. 
son of Capt. Love, R. N. of the Isle of 
Wight. 

GLoucesTERSHIRE.—July 12. At the 
house of her grand-daughter Mrs. Fos- 
broke, in Cheltenham, aged 77, Mrs. Ros, 
sister to Sir Charles John Anderson, Bart. 
She was Anne, the eldest daughter of Sir 
William Anderson, the 6th Bart. of Brough- 
ton, co. Lincoln, by Anne, dau. of John 
Maddison, of Stamford, esq., and was first 
married to Samuel Thorald, esq. of Harm- 
ston Hall, near Lincoln. 

After a protracted illness of many years, 
John Simpson, esq. late of Henbury, Bristol. 

July 15. At Gloucester, Mary, widow of 
the Hon. George Browne, uncle to the pre- 
sent Lord Kilmaine. She was the youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Alex. Colston, of Firkin’s 
Hall, Oxf., was marr. Oct. 7, 1801, and left 
a widow Nov, 26, 1804, with a son, James- 
Caulfield, who married Isabella, only dau. of 
John Mello, esq. and has issue. 
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Lately. At Thornbury, Henry-Evans, 
son of the Rev. Caddell Holder. 

Hants.—July 3.. At Southsea, aged 15, 
Sarah-Vere, second dau. of Rev. John Hay- 
garth, rector of Upham. 

July 4. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rev. J. 
Ogle, rector of Bishop’s Waltham. 

July 6. Elizabeth, wife of James West- 
more, esq. of Gosport. 

July 9. At Winchfield, aged 27, Char- 
lotte, wife of Rev. Henry Salmon, vicar of 
Hartley-row. 

July 13. At Lymington, aged 25, Henry 
Beckley, esq. 

July 20. At Andover, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Goddard, Prebendary of Sarum. 

Herts.—July 1. At Bishop Stortford, 
aged 67, James Watson Roberts, M.D., one 
of the oldest physicians to his Majesty’s 
Forces. 

June 17. At Temple Dinsley, aged 34, 
Henry Crabb, esq. 

Kent.—July 9. At Woolwich, Mrs, 
Chambers White, wife of CommodoreWhite. 

July 11. Aged 75, Ann, wife of W. Ra- 
venhill, esq. Rookery, Down, 

LincotnsHirE.—May 12, At Scawby, 
aged 56, Sir Henry Nelthorpe, Bart. He 
was born on Christmas day 1773, the eldest 
son of Sir John the sixth and late Baronet, 
by Charlotte, daughter of Andrew Willough- 
by, esq., succeeded to the Baronetcy June 
14, 1799, and married in 1807, Margaret, 
dau. of James Duthie, co. Stirling, NB. esq. 
We believe he had no issue ; and inthat case, 
the title has devolved on his brother John 
Nelthorpe, of Ferriby, esq. 

LancasHiRE.—June 28. At Ardwick, 
Manchester, Mary, widow of Benj. Wilton, 
esq. 

| en 23. At Hampstead, 
William Tate, esq. merchant, of the Old 
Jewry. 

July 9. Elizabeth, relict of Rice Fel- 
lowe, esq. Edmonton. 

Norts.—Lately. At Mansfield Wood- 
house, aged 100, Hannah Stranglemont, 
the ‘* cress woman.” 

OxrorpsHire.—July 6. Aged 62, at 
Badgmore, George Grote, esq. 

July 18. At Fawley Court, Wm. Peere 
Williams Freeman, esq., a magistrate for the 
counties of Oxon and Berks, and Sheriff for 
the former in 1826. He was the only son 
of Adm. Freeman, the senior Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

July 11. At Oxford, Letitia, wife of H. 
R. Clarke, esq. and dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Twiss, of Streatham. 

Sator.—July 21. At Houghton Hall, 
Anna Maria, wife of Edmund Plowden, esq., 
and sister to Robt. Burton, esq. of Longnor- 
Hall. 

Somerset.—June... At Bath, Lt.-Col. 
Wn. Haverfield, of the 43d foot. He Was 
appointed Ensign 43d foot, 1805, Lieut. 
1806, Captain 1808, Major 1814 Lt.-Col. 
1822, 
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July 3. At Taunton, Joseph Welch, 
esq. late one of the surgeons of the Somerset 
and Taunton Hospital. 

July 5. At Bath, Thos. Lechmere, esq., 
many years Member of Council at Bombay. 

July 14. At Bath, John Taylor, esq., 
M.D., for many years an eminent physician 
in Dorsetshire and Hampshire. He was 
nephew to the late J. Luther, esq. M. P. 
for Essex, cousin to the late F. Fane, esq. 
M. P. for Dorsetshire, and father to Dr. 
Taylor, M. D., of Poole. 

July 17. At Bath, Lady Catherine, relict 
of Sir Neil O’Donel, Bart., and sister to the 
Eari of Annesley. She was the elder dau. 
of Richard the 2d and late Earl, by Anne, 
only dau. and heiress of Robert Lambert of 
Dunleddy, co. Down, esq.; was married in 
Jan. 1801, and left a widow March 1, 1827, 
having had issue two sons, Sir Hugh- 
Moore O’Donel, who succeeded his father, 
and died July 29, 1828; Sir Richard- Annes- 
ley, the present Baronet, and three daugh- 
ters, Mary, Anna-Maria, and Margaret. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 83, N. Gundry, 
esq., formerly of Uddens, Dorset. 

Surro.tk.—June 1. At Clare, aged 66, 
Wm. Mathew, esy., of Pentlow-hall, Essex. 

June 16. At the Red House, near Ips- 
wich, aged 68, Mileson Edgar, esq., a 
magistrate for Suffolk and Norfolk. He 
was Lt.-Col. of the late 1st Loyal Suffolk 
Yeomanry, and was created D.C.L. at Ox- 
ford, June 26, 1811. 

Surrey.—July 2. At Richmond-green, 
aged 95, Mathew Peters, Esq. 

July 12. At Mickleham, aged 68, Geo. 
Whittam, esq., one of the principal Com- 
mittee Clerks of the House of Commons, 
and for many years Clerk of the Journals 
and Papers, from which office he retired in 
1828. 

Lately. At Dorking, aged 85, Wm. An- 
sell, esq. 

Warwicx.—July 7. Harriett, wife of 
Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart., of Alveston. She 
was the third daughter of Gore Townsende 
of Honington, esq.; was married April 22, 
1801, and has left the numerous family of 
ten sons and eight daughters. 

July 15. At Leamington, aged 72, W. 
Meeke, esq., of Beddington, Surrey. 

Lately. At. Stratford-upon-Avon, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. J. Davenport, Vicar. 

Witts.—July 13. At Bulford, the dow- 
ager Lady Pollen, eldest daughter of the 
late Richard Southby, esq., of Bulford House. 
She was the 2d wife of the late Sir Johu 
Pollen, of Redenham, Bart., who died Aug. 
17, 1814. 

July 18. At Hale House, near Salisbury, 
Mrs. Jarrett, of Camerton House, near Bath. 

Lately. At Littlecot, aged 18, Dorothy, 
the eldest dau. of Lieut-Gen. Popham. 

WorcestersH.—June ... At Stanford- 
court, Anne-Sarah, 2d dau. of Sir Thos. 
Edw. Winnington, Bart. 
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Yorx.—July 10. In consequence of being 
thrown from his horse, William Walker, 
esq., of Wilsick, a partner in the banking- 
house of Sir W. B. Cooke and Co. Don- 
caster. 

July 10. At Bridlington, aged 84, Mr. 
Haggitt, of that place, father-in-law of the 
Rev. G. Smith, Vicar. 

July 19. Aged 68, Mary, relict of Mr. 
Robert Richardson, of Newcastle, merchant, 
and sister to the late John Norman Crosse, 
esq., of Hull. 

At Aberford, aged 80, Wm. Frobisher, 
esq., formerly of Halifax, and father of 
Mrs. Wm. Hargrave, of York. 

Wates. — June 21. Aged 65, William 
Lewis Hopkins, of Aberannall, esq. for 
many years an active magistrate, and at the 
time of his decease High Sheriff for the 
county of Brecon. 

July 10. At Barmouth, Merionethshire, 
aged 57, Prichard Lloyd, esq. of Allesley, 

arwickshire, fourth son of the late Samp- 
son Lloyd, esq. of Birmingham. 

Lately. At Cefn Muriadog, near St. 
Asaph, in his 80th year, E. Lloyd, esq. a 
Magistrate for Carnarvon, Denbigh, and 
Flint ; for the two former counties he served 
the office of High Sheriff. 

At Aberystwith, James, 2d son of Lieut.- 
Col. Wemyss, late of 50th regiment. 

Irevand.—July 17. At her brother’s, 
Henry Crosby, esq. Clogheen, Grace Emma, 
eldest dau. of W.Curre, esq. of Ilton Court, 
Monmouthshire. 

Robert Hamilton, esq. Prothonotary of 
the Court of King’s Bench, Dublin. 

Near Mullingar, the wife of the Rev. 
Meade Dennis, 2d. dau of Morley Saunders, 
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esq. by Lady Martha Stratford, sister to the 
present Earl of Aldborough. 

Lately—At Dublin, Harriott-Charlotte, 
eld. dau. of the late Very Rev. Dr. Keatinge, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Asroap. -— March 30. At Carlsruhe, 
aged 67, Louis-William-Augustus Grand 
Duke of Baden. He succeeded his nephew 
the Grand Duke Charles-Louis-Frederick, 
Dec. 8, 1818; and was never married. After 
considerable discussion, his half-brother Chas. 
Leopold-Frederick, the eldest of three sons 
of the Grand Charles-Frederick by his mor- 
ganique, or private marriage, with Louisa- 
Caroline Countess of Hochberg, has been 
allowed to assume the sovereignty. He was 
styled Count of Hochberg, until declared 
Prince Margrave of Baden by a decree of 
the Grand Duke his nephew, Oct. 4, 1817. 
He is now forty years of age, bears an ex- 
alted character, and has a family by the 
Princess Sophia-Wilhelmina, daughter of 
Gustavus ex-King of Sweden, whom he 
married in 1819. 

June 9. At St. Heliers, the wife of Gi- 
deon Nicolson, esq. late Major R. M. 

June 10. At Jamaica, Lieut. Perry Hey- 
wood, R. Art. nephew of Walter Charles 
Heywood, M.D. of Blandford. 

June 23. At Paris, Ann-Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Horatio Montagu. 

July 9. At Paris, aged 87, Rob. Maun- 
drell, esq. only son of R. M. esq. late of 
Blackland-house, Wilts. 

Lately. At Chunar, E. I. Chas.-Fordyce 
Fergusson, esq. of the Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, brother to Sir John Fergusson, Bart. 
of Kilkerran, co. Ayr. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 23, to July 20, 1830. 





Christened. ‘ Ruried. 2and 5 125]|50and 60 110 
Males - 910 1066 Males - 702 1319 56 and10 50] 60and 7011) 
Females - 936 Females- 617 & } 10and20 45|70and 80 84 

Whereof have died under two years old 378 & 
” Q 30 and 40 138 | 90 and 100 8 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per‘pound. 


20 and 80 113 \" and 90 30 


40 and 50 131 102 #1 





CORN EXCHANGE, July 26. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
& .<& & «@ a ¢ 
78 #O 385 0 36 0 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. & dd. s d. 
34 0 44 0 44 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 26. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 5/. Cs. 
SMITHFIELD, July 26. 


RUPEE cnbsccnercescavceseres B6- GH. 40 48. Ot. 
DRUAON 00.0000 mesnene 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d. 
hnbcenbieadeaae 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
hahabdbonsebbantensess 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 





Straw 21. 15s. to 31. 38s. 


Clover 31. 15s. to 61. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 
Lamb...... 


ecccedsectssoees 48 6d. tO SS. 2d. 

Head of Cattle at Market . July 26: 
Beasts ..6scccecsce 2,929 Calves 263 
Sheep and Lambs 23,910 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, July 26, 28s. 6d. to 35s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. Od. Yellow Russia, 86s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 72s. Mottled, 78s. Curd, 80s.——--CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d” 

















1830.] 


C % |] 


PRICES OF SHARES, July 19, 1830, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stack & Share Brokers, 93, Change Alley, Cornhill. 











CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .|£.80 0 |£.4 0 
Ashton and Oldham .| 119 0 5 0 
Barnsley . 300 0 14 0 
Birmingh. (1- -8th sh. ) 291 0} 12 10 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 108 0 6 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 5 0 
Coventry . . , -| 850 0 44 0 
Cromford . . , «| 420 0 18 0 
Croydon, . 2 0 _ 
Derby . . . 150 0 6 0 
Dudley. . . 60 0 3 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 90 0 3 15 
Forth and Clyde. 620 0| 27 0 
Glamorganshire , 290 O |13 12 8d 
Grand Junction . 286% 0 13 0 
Grand Surrey. . 50 0 2 10 
Grand Union . . 255 1 0 
Grand Western ,. _ — 
Grantham . . , 215 O 10 O 
Huddersfield . . — 10 
Kennet and Avon . 29 0 1 5 
Lancaster 25 0 1 0 
Leeds and Liverpool « 462 0 20 0 
Leicester . .| 240 O 17 0 
Leic. and North’ n 90 0 4 0 
Loughborough . |2800 0} 180 0 
MerseyandIrwell .| 665 0 40 0 
Monmouthshire . .| 242 0 12 0 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 10 0 — 
Neath ... . . -| 400 O/| 20 O 
Oxford . 635 O} 82 O 
Peak Forest 78 0 3 0 
Regent’s . . 234 12 6 
Rochdale ( 88 0 4 0 
Severn and Wye . 21 0 1 2 
Shrewsbury . 250 0 11 0 
Staff. and Wor. 770 0} 88 O 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0 12 0 
Stratford-on-Avon 425 110 
Stroudwater 490 0 23 0 
Swansea . 273 0 15 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 81 06 110 
Ditto, Black . . 20 0 15 6 
Trent & Mersey (4 sh.) 760 0| 37 10 
Warw. and Birming. 284 0 12 0 
Warwick and Napton + 220 0 1k 5 
Wilts and Berks . 53 04 
Wore. and Birming. 100 0 3 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s 835 3 pet 
London (Stock) | 794 8% do 
West India (Stock) | 192 0 | 8 Odo 
East India (Stock) | 8035 4 Odo 
Commercial ys 85 0; 4 Odo 
Bristol . . 125 0} 4 85 10 

BRIDGES. 

Hammersmith 28 0 110 
Southwark . ‘ 23 _ 
Do. New 74 per cent. | 30 0 115 
Vauxhall . 20 0 1 0 
Waterloo . ‘ 4% _ 

Ann. of 8/. . — 0 174 

Ann. of 71, . _ 0 152 















































RAILWAYS. Miice. 
Forest of Dean . .|£45 O 
Mancliester & Liverp.| 175 0 
Stockton & Darlington _ 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London . . .| 125 O 
Grand Junction . 56 0 
Kent . 43 0 
Manchester & Salford a 
South Landon . .} 95 O 
West Middlesex 80 0 
a 
Albion > 68 0 
Alliance 10 0 
Atlas . 12 0 
British Commercial ‘ 6 0 
County Fire | 40 0 
Eagle . .. |; 5% 
CHAR 5 5 se oh 2 
Guardian . 28 0 
Hope Life . 74 
Imperial Fire . 122 0 
Ditto Life. . . 115 
Protector Fire . 1 15 
Provident Life —- 
Rock Life . . . 3% 
RI. Exchange (Stock) 200 0 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . 37 0 
Bolanos 185 0 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 73 «0 
British Iron 8 0 
Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 81 dis. 
Hibernian 54 
Irish Mining Compr 83 
Real Del Monte « vt 61 O 
United Mexican . . | 34% 
GAS LIGHTS. | 
Westminster Chart’. | 59} 
Ditto, New -| 2} pm. 
City P ‘ 191 0 
Ditto, New «| 225 
Phoenix . 7 pm 
|| British . 14 dis 
Bath — — 
Birmingham . 107 0 
Birmingham&Stafford 115 0 
Brighton o of OF 
Te ae we ll a Oo 
Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis. 
OOM 6 tt ie 18 0 
Liverpool . e «| 8750 
Maidstone . ?. ~— 
Ratcliff . . . .| 38% 
ee eee ee 
Sheffield | sin 
Warwick .. 50 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) | 11 dis. 
Auction Mart . «| 2190 
Annuity, British . 19 0 
Bank, frish Provincial | 27 0 
Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 97% 
Ditto, 2d class 913 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From June 26, to July ~ 1830, Loth inclusive. 
























































































































































Fahrenheit’ s Therm. ! | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“ rs \a4 bo s 
& 21S BR i ca) 2 oe ee oe | 
ac he z 3 22 | Baron. Weather. || > 3 £ § 32 | Baro. | Weather. 
PS oSl x | oe lin. pts. lesfesis © "gp ||In. pts. | L 
Az\«= at 3 Jos loa! = |= | 
Sune, “S'S “f te | I July >.) @ fe | | 
26 | 69 | 72 | 60 || 29, 68'showers | 11 | 61 | 64 | 58 || 29, 70 cloudy 
27 | 71! 77 | 61 1 » 80 fair 12 | 64 | 64 | 58 ||. , 64 showers | 
23 | 66 | 72 | 61 | » 84 fair || 18 | 65 | 71 | 63 || 30, 08 fair 
29 | 67 | 72 | 59 » 86 fair - | 14 | 66 | 72 | 66 || 30, 00 fair 
30 | 64 | 68 | 55 | > 98 fair | 15 | 65 | 71 | 59 | 29, 94 cloudy 
J.1 | 65 | 71161 |! =, 80 fair | 16 | 64 | 72! 58 || , 96 fair 
2/ 64/74/59 || ,64'showers | 17 | 64| 65 | 61 ||, 96/cloudy 
8 | 63 | 65/58 || ,47'showers || 18 | 62 | 64 | 54 ||. , 80 rain 
4| 63 | 72| 59 /||_ , 81/fair | 19 | 65 | 68 | 58 ||, 94'showers ‘ 
5 | 59 | 67 | 61 ||, 96\fair | 20 | 65 | 69 | 60 || 30, 07;fair 
6 | 64 | 67 | 60 || -, 93) fair 21 | 66 | 73 | 67 || , 15)fair 
7 | 63 | 68 | 55 || - , 56/showers | 22 | 63 | 72 | 69 || , 18 cloudy 
8| 61 | 65 | 54 || -, 65\cloudy | e3 | 64 | 78 | 69 , 08 fair 
9 | 59 | 64 | 54 || - , 40/cloudy | 24 | 69 | 75 | 70 » 14 fair 
10 | 61 | 65 | 52 ||, 76/cloudy 25 | 74/79/77) ; 18 fine 
} || | a | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From, June 28, to July 27, 1830, loth inclusive. f 
“a as a : = 
3] oe lea léclég! ele.} g|_.| @ (S¢ | 
agz] 2 Ga lesee|2o Cegeag| 2 S<| Bu | 
elia| &e | 828 S283) 45 SA SERS) = sg] 10000 
= Pi 2G | oF fe (Se) ele | vu | §€ Oa 
—_|—|—__— — ei 
28/2164 92 | a 99% 1043 194|— 80 81 pm. —< 78 79 pm. 
99 |'——| | ——_—$——_ | | ——_—| —__ | —__— — 
30/216} 92% 2 i— 993 \1053 193,——80 82 pm.| 913| 78 80 pm. 
1216; 92 § i——, 994 105 | 194,——,_ 82 pm. | 80 79 pm. | 
2/2165 925 ; 100g 99% 1053; 194) \83 82 pm. 924| 79 80 pm. 
3/216 923 $ —— 100% '1053) 194 — 84 85 pm. 79 81 pm. | 
5/2163 93% 23 jx—— 1004 11053) 192, 86 pm. ——| 81 80 pm. 
6/2163 93% 25.92% 3% 100% —/ 19—— _ 85 pm.| 93 | 80 81 pm. | 
7/2174 922 3992$ 3——100g101 {105g 194.241 /85 86 pm.———) 80 81 pm. 
8218 93$ 492% §%100§ 1004/1019 — 194/2403 86 87 pm.——| 80 81 pm. 
9.2185 93g 392% 4/1003 1003 101 $|105% 194 86 pm.——/ 81 82 pm. 
lg2d §— 100§ 101 H 193'——| ——! 81 82 pm. 
12/218 935 3 92% 4—— 100§,1014 1/1053 194 2433) ——, 81 82 pm. 
13/2173934 (924 $——1004/101 4/1053! 195) Pugrequng jaune bode ney 
14\— 934 \924 3/100§ 100/101 3| 193 ——s8 86-pm.——! 81 82 pm. 
15 ——_— ———_— — — ——_ —_ — — — 
16/2193 93% 3923 §_——1004)1014 $1053! 194/245 87 pm. —— 81 82 pm. 
17,220 93% %192¢ %—1003 1014 41054 1941246 87 88 pm.—— 81 82 pm. 
19, 2204934 4923 4 (1005 1013 4/105) 193/247 88 pm. ——} 81 82 pm. 
20/220 934 3/924 3 '100 $1014 §/105g 193/246 /88.87 pm.——, 81 82 pm. 
21/220 93 3924 4) 1004/1091 3 1053 194 — 88 89 pm. ——| 82 83 pm 4 
22/221 93% §92§ § 1005 1009/1014 4{105%' §)/246 sg 90 pm. ——| 83 84 pm. 
23\2212,934 4924 gl1o1.| 100§ 1013 3/106 2 pm.——, 83 84 pm. 
24lo214 93§ 492% 4|— 100% 101g 3106 a 246 v2 93 pm..——} 83 84 pm. 
po 222 93 4%93 4 101 {101g gt0s | 193/246 | —— 83 84 pm. 
27/221 '\9383 $93 231012 1003! 101% 3106 | 193 93 pm. 83 84 pm. 





South Sea Stock, July 6, 1043; July 26, 106%. 
New South Sea Ann. July 9, 92; July 13, 923; July 22, 92§. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stuck Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, and Co. 








J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25) PARILIAMENT-STREET. 





